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PREFACE. 



I HA YE attempted to make a Greek Grammar in which the facts 
and principles of the language shall be stated in as concise a form 
as is consistent with clearness and precision. The plan has been to 
exclude all detail which belongs to a book of reference, and to admit 
whatever will aid a pupil in mastering the great principles of Greek 
Grammar. The statement of the forms in Part Second has been con- 
densed proportionally more than the Syntax. Tliis has been done 
from a conviction that the chief principles of Syntax are a more 
profitable study for a pupil in the earlier years of his classical course 
than the details of vow^-changes and exceptional forms which are 
often thought to be more seasonable. The study of Greek Syntax, 
when it is viewed as an aid to reading and not as an ultimate end, 
gives the pupil an insight into the processes of thought of a highly 
cultivated people ; and while it stimulates his own powers of thought, 
it teaches him habits of more careful expression, by making him 
familiar with many forms of statement more precise than those to 
which he has been accustomed. The Greek Syntax, as it was de- 
veloped and refined by the Athenians, is an important chapter in the 
history of thought, and even those whose classical studies are con- 
fined to the rudiments cannot afford to omit this entirely. Nothing, 
in my opinion, does greater injustice to the pupil, and nothing does 
more to bring classical scholarship into discredit, than a system of 
teaching which employs o^y ll^e memory and discourages all exercise 
of thought. 

Teachers must decide how far the experiment of separating the 
principles of Grammar from the equally necessary Grammar of ref- 
erence is a successful one. It certainly will not be successful, unless 
it is understood that all who continue their classical studies beyond 
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IV PREFACE. 

the school, and especially all classical teachers, must use larger works 
than the present for reference. I need not mention the many gram- 
matical works, both in English and in German, which are accessible 
to scholars. 

In preparing this work, I have availed myself freely of the labors 
of my predecessors. Most of the work of collecting facts has been 
done so often and so well, that originality is now impossible except 
in combining and condensing. I am especially indebted to the gram- 
mars of Hadley and Sophocles, and to the German works of Kriiger 
and Madvig. The best examples to illustrate the Syntax have gen- 
erally been used by others, and I have not hesitated to use them again. 
In this, as in other matters of detail, it is impossible to give credit in 
an elementary work. The division of verbs into nine classes (in § 108) 
is that of G. Curtius, as improved by Hadley and published in his 
Greek Grammar in 1860. Here, and in many other cases, I am 
greatly indebted to the kindness of Professor Hadley for permission 
to use his valuable material. The sections on the Syntax of the 
Verb are generally condensed from my larger work, " Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb," to which I must refer more 
advanced students, and especially teachers, for a fuller exposition of 
many matters which are here merely hmted at I have not hesitated 
to introduce here (for the first time in an elementary book) a brief 
statement of the new classification of conditional sentences, with its 
application to relative sentences, which is contained in my larger 
work. I cannot help hoping that the new statement of this and 
similar subjects may do something to remove the traditional obscurity 
which surrounds this department of Syntax. More space is given to 
examples here than elsewhere, from the nature of the subject 

The Catalogue of Irregular Verbs professes to give only the strictly 
classic forms. In deciding on the admission of each form, I have 
relied chiefly on Veitch's "Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective," 
which gives the authorities for the use of each tense. This work of 
616 pages, published in the Oxford " Clarendon Press Series," is a 
lexicon in itself, and of the greatest value to the classical scholar. I 
am glad to be able to state, that Sophocles's valuable Catalogue of 
Greek Verbs, with Us tables and remarks, is to be published in a new 
form. This will be welcomed by American scholars as the most avail- 
able manual for common use. 
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PREFACE. V 

Teachers who use this Grammar are advised to make their pupils 
first familiar with the largest type, including the paradigms ; then to 
unite the first and second types ; and finally, the first, second, and 
third. A very few notes in still smaller type (see pp. 2, 26, 81, 85) 
are intended rather as suggestions to the teacher than as lessons for 
the pupil. I am strongly of the opinion that a pupil should begin to 
translate easy sentences as soon as he has finished the paradigm of 
the verb in O, the few principles of syntax which he will need being 
explained by the teacher. While I have no faith in classical learning 
which is not based on a systematic study of grammar, I think that 
translation, both from Greek into English and from English into 
Greek, can hardly begin too soon. I fear that the opposite course 
may oflen do more to stifle enthusiasm than to encourage systematic 
study. 

In introducing matters which are connected with Comparative Phi- 
lology, especially in the prominence given to roots and stems in Part 
Second, I have been guided by the opinion of many scholars who are 
authorities in these matters. I am happy to be' confirmed in ray own 
opinion that it is inexpedient to designate Greek nouns and verbs by 
their stems (as is done in Sanskrit) rather than in the usual way. 
Comparative Philology is a progressive science, and its views are 
apt to change ; for example, I cannot think it advisable to teach boys 
to call the noun usually called iXnis by the strange name iXmB-, as 
long as the leading scholars of Europe are not agreed as. ih whether 
the stem is really cXircd- or cX^n-. 

I have not thought that the subject of Pronunciation, in its only 
practical form, belongs properly to Grammar. The important question 
of the ancient sounds of the letters requires too much learned discussion 
for beginners, and the subject is too extensive to be treated in a work 
like this. I refer all who are interested in it to the works of Pro- 
fessor Sophocles, especially his '* History of the Greek Alphabet" 
His learning enables him to speak with the highest authority on the 
subject. A very different question, it seems to me, is the practical 
one, How are boys to be taught to pronounce Greek in our schools ? 
Even if we had a complete ancient account of Greek pronunciation, — 
which we are very far from having, — it would be a much harder task 
to teach boys of the present day to follow it than it would be to 
teach them to pronounce German or French by rules without the 
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VI PREFACE. 

help of the voice. The two most important considerations in regard 
to practical Grreek pronunciation are simplicity and uniformity. It is 
more than a quarter of a century since any system could claim notice 
in this country on the ground of uniformity. Even that monstrosity, 
the so-called " English system," which saddled the Greek at once with 
English vowel-sounds and Latin accents, is now unintelligible to the 
majority of our scholars ; and it is not likely that a system which 
requires the use of a foreign system of accentuation will ever be 
generally adopted. The American Philological Association, in meet- 
ings at which scholars from every part of the country were present, 
has twice recommended almost (or quite) unanimously that American 
scholars should unite on a system of pronouncing Greek with the 
written accents and the ** continental " sound of the vowels. Tliis 
recommendation seems more likely to result in some approach to 
uniformity than any other that has been made. The term "conti- 
nental " seems to be used here to denote the sounds of a, c, and i 
which prevail on the Continent of Europe, as opposed to the English 
sounds of these letters. To those who wish for & more special 
recommendation, I would suggest the following system, which I follow 
chiefly from its simplicity and because it is adopted by many leadmg 
scholars in different parts of this country : — 

a as a in father ^ i; as e in fSte^ e as e in men, c as t in machine, <» as o 
in note, v as French u ; short vowels merely shorter than the long 
vowels ; — at as ai in atsfe, ci as et in height, oi as oi in o«7, w, as ui in 
quit or toi in with, av as ou in hotise^ cv as et^ in feud, ov as ou in yoiith ; 
9, H, fi), like a, 17, « ; — the consonants as in English, except that y 
before ic, y, or x has the sound of n, but elsewhere is hard ; that B is 
always like th in thin ; and that x is always hard, like German ch» 

In conclusion I must express my obligations to the proprietors of 
the University Press, who have placed five fonts of Porson type at 
my disposal in printing this work. 

W. W. GOODWIN. 
Harvard College, October 8, 1870. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



iTOcord, 



' THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND DIALECTS. 

THE Greek language is the language spoken by the Greek 
race. In the historic period, the people of this race called 
themselTes bj the name Rettenes, and their language Hellenic. 
We call them Greeks^ from the Roman name Graeci, They were 
divided into Aeolians, Dorians, and lonians. The Aeolians in- 
habited Aeolis (in Asia), Lesbos, Boeotia, and ThessaJy ; the 
Dorians inhabited Peloponnesus, Doris, Crete, some cities of 
Oaria with the neighboring islands. Southern Italy, and a large 
part of Sicily ; the lonians inhabited Ionia (in Asia), Attica, 
many islands in the Aegean Sea, and some other places. 

In the early times of which the Homeric poems are a1 
there was no such division of the whole Greek race into Aeoli- 
ans, Dorians, and lonians as that which was recognized in 
historic times ; nor was there any common name of the whole 
race, like the later name of Hellenes. The Homeric Hellenes 
are a small tribe in Southeastern ThessaJy. 

The dialects of the Aeolianij and the Dorians are known as the 
Aeolic and B&rie dialects. In the language of the lonians we 
must distinguish the Old Ionic, the J^ew Ionic, and the Attic 
dialects. The Old Ionic or Epic is the language of the Homeric 
poems, the oldest Greek literature. The New Ionic was the 
language of Ionia in the fifth century B. C, as it appears in 
Herodotus and Hippocrates. The Attic was the language of 
Athens during her period of literary eminence.* 

* The name Ionic includes both the Old and the New Ionic, but not the 
Attic. When the Old and the New Ionic are to be distmguished in the 
present work, Ep. (for Epic) or Horn, (for Homeric) is used for the former, 
and Hdt. (Herodotus) for the latter. 
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XX INTRODUCTION. 

The Attic dialect is the most cultivated form of the Greek 
language. It is therefore made the basis of Greek Grammar, 
and the other dialects are usually treated, for convenience, as 
if their forms were merely variations of the Attic. This is a 
position, however, to which the Attic has no claim on the ground 
of age or primitive forms, in respect to which it holds a rank 
below the other dialects. 

The literary and political importance of Athens caused her 
dialect gradually to supplant the others wherever Greek was 
spoken ; but, in this very extension, the Attic dialect itself 
was not a little modified. This umversal Greek language, 
beginning with the Alexandrian period (283 B. C), is called the 
Comrmn Dialect, -The name Hellenistic is given to that form 
of the Common Dialect which was used by the Jews of Alexan- 
dria who ma^'^ the Beptuagint version of the Old Testament 
(283 - 135 B. C), and to the writers of the New Testament ; 
all of whom were Hellenists (i. e. Jews who spoke Greek). The 
lang\||ge which has been spoken by the Greeks during the last 
^^yeiWenturies is called Modern Greek, or Romaic, 
. The Greek is descended from the same original language 
with the Indian (i. e. Sanskrit), Persian, German, Slavonic, 
Celtic, and Italian languages. It is most dosely coBnected 
with the Italian languages (including Latin), to which it' bears 
a relation similar to the still closer relation between French and 
Spanish. This relation accounts for the striking analogies be- 
tween Latin and Greek, which appear in both roots and termi- 
nations ; and also for the less obvious analogies between Greek 
and the German element in English, which are seen in a few 
words like me^ is, know, &o. 
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PAKT I. 



LETTEKS, SylLABiJS, AND ACCENTS. 

TftE ALPHABET. 



§ 1. The Gieek. Alphabet has twenty-four letters : 



Ai§L 

J 8 



~H i- 

K K 

A X 



N V 
- O o 

T T 

JL_i^ 



y ^ 



EfaiTalent. 

a 
_ b 

g 
d 



Name. 



A\<f)a i Alpha 



Br^ra 



,Beta 



JB^OAfir^, 



a 



V 



th 

i 

k or hard c 

m ^ 

n . 

{short) 
P 

8 . .. 

IE- 

.^S_ 



F^.ihm) 



rdfifjta I Gamma ^ 

AeXra . . jj^elta 

*"£ i^lKov I Ep&Uon, \ 

ZTjra \Zeta '\ 

^Hra ; jF^o; ^ 

. e^^ra j Tlieta • 

'IwTa ( Iota 

Kdrnra ■ Kappa 

Ad/4,ff,8a Lairittda 

Bl Xi 

O fUKpov Omicron 

ni__ ,Pi ... 

Xirffxa . IJ^na .. 
-_ Tav , i Ta?^ . 
*T -^iXov ; Upsilon 

ft _, _Phi ' '. 
_ Xr_ Chi 

il (liya Omega 



'''*, 
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2 LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND ACCENTS. [§ 2. 

Note 1. At the end of a word the form g is used, elsewhere the 
form <r ; thus, avarcunf. 

Note 2. Two obsolete letters — Vdu or Digamma (f or r), equivalent 
to F or W, and Koppa ( 9 )i equivalent to Q — and also the character San 
( 1T))i a form of Sigma, are used as numerals (§ 76). The first of these was 
not entu-ely out of use when the Homeric poems were composed, and the 
metre of many verses in these is explained only by admitting its presence. 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

§ 2. The vowels are a, e, 17, i, o, a>, and v. Of these, 
6 and o are always short ; 17 and a> are always long ; a, ^ 
and V are sometimes short and sometimes long, whence 
they are called doubt/id vowels. 

Note. A, c, 17, o, and a are called open vowels ; t and v are called 
close vowels. 

§ 3. There are seven diphthongs which begin with a 

short vowel, di, ei, 01, v*» du, ev, ou; and six which begin 

with a long vowel, a, 1;, tp, dv, tjv, a)v (Ionic). 

In a, 27, a, the i is written below the first vowel, and is called 'iota 
subscript. But in . capitals it is written in the line ; as in THI 
KOMOIAIAI, rg Kopu^ia, and in "Qixm, ^x^^' ^^ * ^^ written 
as a regular letter as long as it was pronounced, that is, until the first 
century B. C. 

BREATHINGS. 

§ 4. 1. Every vowel or diphthong at the beginning of 
a word has either the roicgh breathing (*) or the smooth 
breathing (*). The rough breathing shows that the vowel 
is preceded by the soimd of h; the smooth breathing, that 
the vowel has its simple sound. Tlius 6pa)v, seeing, is pro-' 
nounced Mron; but opS)v, of moitntains^ is pronounced 
dron. 

Note. A diphthong takes the breathing (like the accent) upon 
its second vowel. But 9, j;, and fi> take it upon the first vowel, even 
when the t is written in the line. Thus otxrrai, tixttpalwo, AlfUdv ; but 
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§7.] CONSONANTS. 3 

2. The consonant p is generally written p at the begin- 
ning of a word. In the middle of a word pp is often 
written pp. Thus priTayp (rhetor), orator; apjyqro^, unspcak-^ 
able ; IIvppo^, PyrrhvJs (pp = rrh), 

CONSONANTS. 
§ 5. 1. The consouants are divided into 
labials, TT, P, <^, fji, 
palatals, #c, y, x. 
Unguals, r, 8, d, i, a, X, v, p. 

2. The double consonants are i, ^, (. S is composed of k and 
a; ^, of n and <r. Z is not composed of two consonants, but it 
has the effect of two in lengthening a preceding vowel (§ 19, 2). 

§ 6. By another classification, the consonants are divided into 
semivowels and mutes. 

1. The semivowels are X, fi, u, p, and <r; of which the first 
four are called liquids, and <r is called a sibilant, M and v are 
also called iiasals ; to which must be added y before #c, y, x, or 
f , where it has the sound of v, as in ayicvpa (ancora), anchor. 

2. The mutes are of three ordei^s : — 

smooth mutes, tt, k, r, 

middle mutes,. )3, y, d, 

rough mutes, <|!>, x> ^• 

These again correspond in tl^ following classes : — 

labial mutes, tt, j8, <^, 
palatal mutes, k, y, x, 
li7iffual mutes, r, d, 6. 

Note. Mutes of the same order are called co-ordinate; those of 
the same class are called cognate. The smooth and rough mutes, with 
(T, $, and ^, are called surd (hushed sounds) ; the other consonants 
and the vowels are called sonant 

§ 7. The only consonants which can stand at the end of a 
Greek word are v, p, and s. 

S and ^ (ko* and tto-) are no exceptions ; and U and ovk (ovx) 
are varied forms of cf and op. 
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4 LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND ACCENTS. [§ 8. 

COLLISION OF VOWELS. HIATUS. 

§ 8« A succession of two vowel sounds, not forming a diph- 
thong, was generally displeasing to the Athenians. In the 
middle of a word this was avoided by contraction (§ 9). Be^ 
tween two words — where it is called hiattu and was especially 
offensive — it was avoided by crasis (§11), by elision (§12), or 
by adding a movable consonant (§ 13) to the former word. 

CONTRACTION OF VOWELS. 

§ 9. Two successive vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, are 
often united by contraction in a single long vowel or a diph- 
thong ; as i^iXco}, (^iXco ; t^/Xcc, ^cXci ; rifuu, rifuu 

Contraction takes place especially in Attic Greek, but seldom 
unless the first vowel is cpen (§ 2, Note). It follows these gen- 
eral rules : — 

1. Two vowels which can form a diphthong simply unite in 
one syllable ; as rct^cc, rtixti , y«pa*> y<p? y pa'^'roff, pharos, 

2. If one of the vowels is o or «>, they are contracted into <». 
But €0, oo, and oc give ov. Thus drjkorjre, drjkS>T€ ; ^iXcaMri, ^tXcMri ; 
rifidofUPj rtfittficv; rifidmfieifj rifuofuW, dijXooi, di^Aoj — but Ycvcor, 
y€Povs', w\6os, vXovg'j vdwj vov. 

Note. In contracts of tlie first and second declensions, o is dropped 
before a, and before any long vowel or a diphthong. (See § 43 and 
§65.) 

3. If the two vowels are a and c (or i;), the first vowel sound 
prevails, and we have d or i;. Aa gives a, and ttf or lyc gives tj ; 
but €€ gives ci. Thus, irlfiatf irifia ; nudrfrtj rifuirt ; reixfa, rdxri ', 
fipda, fipa ; ^iXci/rc, ^X^rf ', rifiriwvTotf riijajvTog ; iffnktf, i^'Xct. 

Note. In the first and second declensions, ta becomes a in the 
dual and plural after a vowel or p; also in the third declension after 
a vowel. In the dual of the third declension cc becomes rf. (§ 43, 
§ 65, § 52, 2, N. 2, § 53, 3, N. 3. See also § 51, 2.) 

4. If a simple vowel is followed by a diphthong, it is con- 
tracted with the first vowel of the diphthong, and the second 
vowel is dropped unless it can be retained as iota subscript (§ 3). 
^ut <iy f , and q £^e dropped before ai ; and c and g before oc. 
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§11.] CBASIS AND ELISION. 5 

Thus, Tifiarc, rtfta ;. rtftaff, rifif ; rc/uioc, rtfi^ ; rifiaov, rifuo ; ^iXccc, 

diyXoov, diyXoO ; — but fipoaiy fivai ) <fnKiott iJHkot ; drjkioi, dtjkoL 

Note. In verbs in o«», except in the infinitive, o€i and 0.7 give oi ; 
as di/XocK, ifjkols ; di/Xoi;, diyXoi ; — but di/XoftV) trjkovp (regularly). 
Infinitives in -dttp drop i in contraction' j as nfM€tp, rifiSuf. 

In the second person singular of the passive and middle, tai gives 
€t as well as 9 ; as Xvcoc, Xwjy, or Xvc*. (See § 114, 2.) 

5. The close vowels (i and v) are contracted with a following 
vowel in some forms of nouns in is and vt of the third declension. 
(See § 52.) 

§ 10. Two successive vowels, not forming a diphthong, are 
sometimes united in pronunciation. This is called synizeds. 
Thus, B€Oi may make one syllable in poetry ; or^^ca or xp^tri^ 
may make two. 

CRASIS AND ELISION. 

§11. 1. A vowel or diphthong at the end of a word is often 
contracted with one at the beginning of the following word. 
This is called crtms (icfKur^s, mixture). The first of the two 
words is generally an article, a relative pronoun, or mL 

Crasis generally follows the laws of contraction (§ 9), but 
with these modifications : — 

(a.) A diphthong at the end of the first word drops its last 
vowel before crasis takes place. 

(6.) The article drops its final vowel or diphthong in crasis 
before a. The particle rot drops <m before a; and tuU drops at 
before ov, rv, ov, and the words €l, tlsy o2, al. 

2. The following are examples of crasis : — 

To 2yofui, Toijpofia] ra oyaBa, rayoBd] t6 hfavriov^ rovvavrlov] o cV, 
ovK ; o cVt, ovTri ; ^ Sw^ ap ; «ai ap, Kap ; koI cira, «lra ; — o dprfp, &pf)p ; 
oi adcXc^i, &dt\(l>oi ; rw avhpi, rdvhpi ; to alro, ravrd ; rov avroO, rau- 
Tov ; — roi ap, Tap (ficPTOi ap, fteprap) ; roi qpik,rapa ; — #cat avros, Kovrog ; 
Koi avTf), x^^"^ (§ ^^) ■^) j *"* ^*» *"> i^f-' oly xol] KCLi al, xal. So cyw 
oida, cy^da; cS €ip6p<air€, topdpoant'f.n^hrapQ, rrjfirap^] 7rpO€X^Vj vpovx^v. 
So irow tWiy, vovoTip. 

Note 1. The rough breathing of the article or relative is retained 
on the contracted syllable, taking the place of tlie usual coronis (*). 
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6 LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND ACCENTS. [§ 12. 

Note 2. In crasis, htpos takes the form dreposj — whence Barepov, 
6aT€pay &c. 

Note 3. Crasis may be left to pronunciation (§ 10). Thus, /*^ ov 
makes one syllable in poetry ; so fifj etdtVat, eVf i ov. 

§ 12. A short final vowel may be dropped when the next 
word begins with a vowel. This is called elision. An apostrophe 
(•). marks the omission. E. g. 

At €fiov for dia cfiov ; dvr eKctprfs for ami iKtiprjs ; Xeyot/x' av for Xe- 
yoifit av ; aXX* €v6vs for ahXa elBvs ; cV dvSpa>n<a for cVl dvOpotnto. So 
c<^* ercpG^; yu;(^ oXiyv for in/«cra oXiyy (§ 17, 1 J 16, 1). 

Note 1. The poets sometimes elide m in the verbal endings fioi, 
aaty TMy and q-dai,. So oc in oi/xoi, and rarely in fioi. 

Note 2. The prepositions ncpi and jt/mJ, the conjunction ort, and 
datives in c of the third declension, are not elided in Attic Greek. 
The form St stands for ore, when. 

Note 3. The poets sometimes cut off a short vowel even before a 
consonant. Thus in Homer we find ap, av, #cdr, and Trap, for apaj dva, 
Kurdy and irapd. Kar assimilates its r to a following consonant, and 
drops it before two consonants; as «caj9/3aXc and /ca/icraw for kar/jSoXc 
and KaT€Krav€ ; — but KarBavdv for KaraBavtiv (§ 15, 1). 



MOVABLE CONSONANTS. 

§ 13. 1. All words ending in o-t, and all verbs of the third 
person ending in e, add v when the next word begins with a 
vowel. This is called v movable. E. g. 

Ilao-i d/doxrt ravra ; but natriv ZdcoKfv (Kciva, So diboixri fioi ; but ' 
bidtoaiv €/ioi. 

Note 1. 'E(7ti takes v movable, like third persons in cri. Nu 
(enclitic) and #ce (Epic for av) add v before a vowel. 

Note 2. N movable is generally added at the end of a sentence or 
of a line of poetry. It may be added even before a consonant in 
poetry, to make position (§ 19, 2). 

2. OvTCDs, €$ (cKf), and some other words, drop s before a con- 
sonant ; as ovT<o doKflj €< TToKffos ; — but ovToas 6;(ei, c'J aarreo^* 

Ov, notj becomes ovk before a smooth vowel, and ov^ before a 
rough vowel. M^ inserts k in ixrjK'hi (like ov«c-«ti). 
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§ 16.] EUPHONY OP CONSONANTS. 



METATHESIS AND SYN^COPE. 

§ 14. 1* Metathesis is the transposition of two letters in a 
word ; as in Kpdros and Kaprofy strength ; Bdpa-os and Spdaogy 
courage, 

2. Syncope is the omission of a vowel from the middle of a 
word; as in narepos, naTp6s. (See § 57.) 

EUPHONY OF CONSONANTS. 

§ 15. 1. A rough consonant (§ 6, 2) is never doubled ; but 
vKJ}, Kx, and t$ are always written for ^<^, xx> ^^^ ^^' Th^s 
2aw<^a), BaKxoSf KorBave'iv, not So^w, Baxx^s, KaBBavuv (§ 12, N. 3). 
So in Latin, Sapphoy Bacchus, 

2. Initial p is doubled when a vowel precedes it in forming 
a compound word. After a diphthong it is unchanged. Thus, 
avappiirra (of ova and plirra), but eUpoo? (of eiJ and p6ot). So after 
the syllabic augment ; as tppiwrov (imperfect of p'nrro>y 

§ 16. The following rules apply chiefly to euphonic changes 
made in the final consonant of a stem in adding the endings, 
especially in forming and inflecting the tenses of verbs : — 

1. Before a lingual mute (r, b, B), a labial or palatal mute 
must be of the same order (§6, Note), and another lingual 
mute must be changed to cr. E. g. 

Tirpiirrai (for T€rpl^-ral), dedc/crm (for ScS^X"'''**)? TrXcx^»'«* (for 
frXex-^Mic), i\€i<l)Brfv (for iXeiTT-Brfv)^ ypdfibrjv (for ypa^-htfv). TLmurrai 
(7r(ireiB-Tcu)j iirelfrBriv {inttB-Briv)^ fjarai (iJS-Tai), tare {18-rc), 

Note. No combinations of different mutes, except those here in- 
cluded and those mentioned in § 15, 1, are allowed in G-reek. When 
any such arise, the first mute is dropped ; as in ireireuca (for Treneid-Ko), 

2. No mute can stand before <r except n and k (in ^ and J). 
Here /3 and <^ become n ; y and x become k ; the other mutes 
are dropped. E. g. 

Tpit/rw (for rpt/3-(ro>), ypaifra> (for ypac^-cro)), Xefa> (for Xcy-o'co), 7r€i<r<o 
(for 7r€iB-(r(o)y aa-cD (for ^d-o-o)), <ra>fJLa(n (for acapar-a't), cXTTtcrt (for 
iXmb-tri). So <^Xc^ (for <^X€j3-r), iXnis (for iXmd-s)^ w{ (for la/ncT-y). 
See examples under § 46, 2. 

3. Before /a, a labial mute (tt, /3, <^) becomes [i; a palatal 
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8 LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND ACCENTS. [§17. 

mute (jc, x) becomes y ; and a lingual mute (r, d, $) becomes ir. 
E. g. 

Aek€ifjLfuu (for XcXctir-fuii), nrpififjuu (for rtrptfi-fuuy yiypofAfiai (for 
ycypa^-fiai), TrcVXcyfUM (for ircirXcfc-fUM), rcrcvyfUM ' (for rcrcvx-fUM)) 
^(Tfuii (for ]jd-fAai)j vemio-'iuu (for vnrftB-itm). 

4. In passive and middle endings, <r is dropped between two 
consonants. E. g. 

AcXcM^^ (for XfXctff-cr^c, § 16, 1), y(ypa<l>B€ (for ytypafft-aOt), 
y€pya<f>Oai (for ytypatf^-o'&iu), irc^oyAii (for trc^ay-cr^). 

Note. In the verbal endings o-o* and <ro,-(r is often dropped after a 
vowel; as in Xvc<rai, Xvtm, Xvjj, or Xvci (§ 9, 4, Note). Stems in €<r 
of the third declension also drop o- before a vowel or another cr. (See 
§ 52, 1, Note.) 

5. Before a labial mute (ir, /3, ^), y becomes ft ; before a pal- 
atal mute (k, y, x) it becomes y (§ 6, 1). 

Before another liquid, p is changed to that liquid ; before cr, 
it is generally dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened 
(t to ffi, o to ov). E. g. 

*£/Mriirro (for i»-niirra)y avfjfiaivo (for (rw-/3aivo»), ifjLtjxunis (for 
tv-ifxanisi), Svyx^co (for (rvv-x^o)), crvyycy^f (for l^;t^-ycvl7r). 'EXXccW 
(for ci/-X€tirfi>), ififitiw (for iv-iixvta), avppeio (for avv-p9»), McXar (for 
ficXoy-ff), ctf (for ey-r) XJovci (for Xvo-vo-i, § 112, Note). 

Note 1. The combinations pr, i^, v3j are oft^n drc^ped togeth^ 
before a (§ 16, 2 and 5), and the preceding vowel is lengthened, as 
above (§ 16, 5) ; as iraai (for irovr-cri), XeotHTi (for Xcoirr-o-i), Ti$€un 
(dat plur. for ti^cpt-o-i), riOtU (for tiO€VT-s)j dovs (for doiT-r), inrcicrw 
(for (nrcyd-(ra>). 

Note 2. Before ir* of the dative plural, v alone is dropped without 
lengthening the vowel; as dai/xocri (for dat/btoir-o-i). Compare iratri 
(for woiT-o-i), Note 1. 

So PT in adjectives in cir, but never in participles; as x^fM^ <'** (^or 
XapuvT-ai) ; but rt^cio-i, as given above. 

Note 3. The preposition cV is not changed before ir, p, or f. 2vV 
becomes ova-" before o* and a vowel, but irv- before <r and a conso* 
nant or before f. Thus, cV/xiirTM, trwrairoSf <rv{vyos. 

For I' retained before «r or changed to «r before fi, in the perfect 
passive and middle of verbs in po, see § 113, N. 2. 

§ 17. 1* A smooth mute standing before a rough vowel 
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fl8.] DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 9 

(either bj elision or in forming a compound word) is- itself made 
rough. E. g. 

*A^/i7fu (for dfr-Ii^fu), KaBaipita (for «car-a2p€tt), a^* hv (for diro &v), 
rJx^ OX!?' (for wJicra 5Xj;k, § 12, § 16, 1). 

So in crasis, where the rough breathing may even affect a conso- 
nant not immediately preceding it. (See § 11, 2.) 

Note. The Ionic dialect does not observe this principle ; but uses, 
for example, air* o^, anlrffu, 

2. In reduplications (§ 101), an initial rough mute is always 
made smooth. E. g. 

Ile<t>vKa (for ^c^vxa), perfect of ^v» ; KtxfvcL (for x^XO^ P^rf of 
xd<r«c»; r/^Xa (for BtdrjKa), perf. of ^dXXa>. 

Note. A similar change takes place in some other words ; as in 
rp€<f>» (for ^p€^»), rpfx« (for Bpt^fo), rptxos (for 0pix-os) from 6pi( ; 
M^p (for €&a<l>'rip) from Mirr»; raxvt (for Saxvs)» So in MSrjp 
(for tMtfp) from ^t^, and mB/fp (for (0€$rjp) from ri^/a. 

3. The ending ^i of the aorist imperative passive becomes n 
after ^-, the regular characteristic of that tense (§ 1 10, 3) ; as 
Xv^i (for Xv^-^i). 

SYLLABLES. 

§ 18. 1. A Greek word has as many syllables as it has 
separate vowels or diphthongs. The syllable next to the 
last is called the penult (pen-ultima, almost last) ; the one 
before the penult is called the antepenvlt 

2. A ptire syllable is one whose vowel or diphthong 
immediately foUows another vowel or diphthong; as the 
last syllable of ^Ckdan, olKia, ypweo^. 

Note. In most editions of the Grreek authors, the following rules 
are observed in dividing syllables at the end of a line : — 

1. Single consonants, combinations of consonants which can begin 
a word (which can be seen from the Lexicon), and mutes followed by 
H or V, are placed at the beginning of a syllable. Other combinations 
of consonants are divided. Thus, c-x», €-y», c-<nr/-po, P€-KTap, d-Kfitj^ 
dt-VfUsj fit'KpoPj npa-yfjM-Togj irpda-iraj i\-irUj €P'd6p, 

2. Compound words are divided into their original parts; but 
when elision has taken place, they are divided like simple words. 
Thus, ir/MNr-a-yw, but tta-pd-^. 
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10 LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND ACCENTS. [§19. 

QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 

§ 19. 1. A syllable is long by nature when it has a 
long vowel or a diphthong ; as in tE/at}, KTelvcD. 

2. A syllable is long by position when its vowel is fol- 
lowed by two consonants or a double consonant ; as in 
opTv^, 

3. When a vowel short hy nature is followed by a mute 
and a liquid, the syllable is common (i. e. either long or 
short) ; as in tIkvov^ vttpo^^ vfipi^. But in Attic poetry 
such a syllable is generally short, in other poetry it is 
generally long. 

Note. A middle mute O, y, 8) before X, ft, or i^, lengthens the 
preceding vowel, as in dyvoasy /StjSXtoi', doyfxa, 

§ 20. The quantity of most syllables can be seen at once. 
Thus Tf and a> and all diphthongs are long by nature ; c and o 
are short by nature. (See § 2.) 

When a, t, and v are not long by position, their quantity must 
generally be learned by observation. But it is to be remem- 
bered that 

1. Every vowel arising from contraction or crasis (not from 
elision) is long ; as a in aK<av for acKoi^. 

2. The endings as and vs are long when i^ or jt has been 
dropped before cr (§ 16, 5, and N. 1). 

3. The accent often shows the quantity of a vowel. (See 
§21,1; §22.) 

The quantity of the terminations of nouns and verbs will be stated 
below in the proper places. 

ACCENT. 
General Principles* 

§ 21. 1. There are three accents, the a^ute ('), the grave 
(^ ), and the circumflex (" ). The acute can stand only on 
one of the last three syllables of a word, the circumflex 
only on one of the last two, and the grave only on the 
last. The circumflex can stand only on a syllable long 
by nature. 
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Note 1. The grave accent is rarely used except in place of the 
acute in the case mentioned in § 23, 1. 

Note 2. The accent (like the breathing) stands on the second 
vowel of a diphthong. (See § 4, 1, Note.) 

2. A word is called oxytone when it has the acute on the last 
syllable ; paroxytone^ when it has the acute on the penult ; pro- 
paroxytone, when it has the acute pn the antepenult. 

A word is called perispomenon when it has the circumflex on 
the last syllable ; propert^omenon, when it has the circumflex 
on the penult. 

A word is called barytone when its last syllable has no accent. 

§ 22. 1. The antepenult cannot be accented if the last 
syllable is long (either by nature or by position). If ac- 
cented, it takes the acute ; as Trc^e/tw, avOpcoTro^. 

2. The penult, if accented, takes the circumflex if it is 
long by nature and at the same tinu the last syllable is 
short by nature; as fifjXov, vrjao^, Jj\t^. Otherwise, if 
accented, it takes the acute. 

Note 1. Final ac and oi are considered short in determining the 
accent ; as av^powroi, vrjaoi. Except in the optative mood, and in the 
adverb oucot, at home ; as Tifii^crcu, ttoit^o-oc (not Tifirja'ai or iroirjo'oi)* 

Note 2. Genitives in €<as from nouns in is or vs of the third de- 
clension, nouns in g>s and av of the second, and the Ionic genitive in 
€0 of the first, allow the acute on the antepenult; as dvcryftavj rroXccor, 
Tifpcoo (from Trfprjs), 

For apparent exceptions like «<nrep, oiS*, &c., see § 28, Note 3. 

§ 23. 1. An oxytone changes its acute to the grave 
before other words in the same sentence ; as tou? irovripov^ 
ap0pd)7rov^ (for tou? Tromjpov^ av6pco7rov<sy 

Note. This change is not made before enclitics (§ 28). nor in the 
interrogative Wf, ri (§ 84). It is generally made before a comma, 
but not before a colon; • 

2. When a dissyllabic preposition follows its case, or a verb 
to which it belongs, it throws its accent back to the penult ; as 
Tovrav wtpt, oXcVas airo (Homeric). This is called anagtropke. 

So also when a preposition stands for itself compounded with 
idrip I as ndpa for irdp€<mv. 
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12 LETTERS, SYLtABLESj AND ACCENTS. [§24. 

Aceent of CJontraeted Syllables* 

§ 24. 1. A contracted syllable is accented if either of the 

original syllables had an accent. If it is a penult or antepenult, 

x^ the accent is regular (§ 22). If it is a final syllable, it is cir- 

^ cumflexed ; but if the original word had the acute on the last 

syllable, this is retained. E. g. 

Tifioi)fjt€Pot from rifiad/jitpogj <I)iK€it€ from i^iXccrc, rifiw from rifiaco; 
but /ScjScdff from ptfiams. 

Note. If^ neither of the original syllables had an accent^ the accent 
is not aflfected by contraction ; as rifia for rifiat. 

Some exceptions to the rule of § 24, 1, will be noticed under the 
declensions. (See § 43, Note ; § 65.) 

2. In crasis, the accent of the first word is lost and that of 
V the second remains ; as rayaBd for ra ayadoy iy^da for cya» olda, 

Kqra for /cat eira. 

3. In elision, oxytone prepositions and conjunctions lose 
y their accent with the elided vowel; other oxytones throw the 

accent back to the penult. E. g. ^ * 

'Ett* avra for im avT»j dXX' eiirtv for ahXa cittcv, <^fi* iya for tl>ijfd 
iyoj KOK tmi for lauca einf. 

Accent of Nouns* 

§ 25. 1. The place of the accent in the nominative singular 

must genq;rally be learned by observation. In the other cases, 

x^ the accent remains on the same syllable as in the nominative, if 

the last syllable permits (§ 22) ; otherwise it is placed on the 

following syllable. E. g. 

. 6aXacr(ra, BcLKaKrariSi BaKa<Ta-a»^ BdKatra-ai, 6aKa<r<ratt'y ic6pa(j K6paK09y 
Kopcucfs, KopoKCiv; trpayfjia, npayfiarosj irpayfiaTmv ; odovsy oddvror, obovTfuv, 
odova-tv. 

The kind of accent is determined as usual (§ 22) ; as i^o-or, tnjcovj 
PTJa-ov, prjaoij injaois. 

2. The last syllable of the genitive and dative of oxytones of 
the first and second declensions is circumflexed. Qv of the 
genitive plural is regularly circumflexed in all nouns of the 
first declension (even in barytones), but not in adjectives or 
participles in or. £. g. 
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§26.J ACCENT OF VERBS. 13 

Tift^tj Tijijy Tifuuvi TifJL&Vy Tifuus'j ^oO, Be^y 6€oivj 6taVy $€oit\ also 
duov, dofttv (from duo;, d6(a), but d^iW, XryoficWy (fern. gen. plur. of 
Sfws, Xcyo/icwff)- See § 36, Note. 

Note. Grenitives in » of the second declension (§ 42) are ex- 
ceptions. 

3. Most monosyllables of the third declension aocent the last 
syllable in the genitive and dative of all numbers ; and o»y and 
ouf are circumflexed. E. g. 

eijff, servant^ Brftdfy Brfti, A^rolv, BrfT&Vy BtftrL 

Note. Hats, chUdy Tpasy Trojan^ and a few others, violate the last 
rule in the genitive dual and plural ; so iras, aU, in both genitive and 
dative plural; as srair, vaMs^ nmdi, wauri, but 9raid»v; vas, iravnJr, 
trayrl, nayr»Pf iracri. 

The interrogative tU, rlvosy riVi, &c. always accents the first syllable. 
So do all monosyllabic participles ; as &v, Svrost &m, livTiavy oZtrt. 

Some further exceptions occur in irregular nouns, and others will 
be noticed under the different declensions. 



Accent of Verbs* 

§ 26. Verbs throw the accent as far back as the last sylla- 
ble permits ; as /3ovXcv«») povktwiuv^ /SovXevovcrir ; impcx^ ^'H^X^y 
djTodidafUy dir6dor€* 

Note 1. This applies to compound as well as simple verbs; but 
in compound Verbs the accent cannot precede the aument. Thus, 
irap€ixo» (not vraptixov). So when the verb begins with a long vowel 
or diphthong not augmented; as cfcvpoy (not c^poy). 

Note 2. Participles in their inflection are accented as nouns, not 
as verbs. Thus, pov\fv»p has in the neuter fiovktvop (not ^ovXcvoy) ; 
^iXcttv, <lnk&Vf has ^iXcov (not ^iXcoy), ifHkovp. 

Note 3. The chief exceptions to the principle just stated (§26) 
are these ; — 

(1.) The following forms accent the penult: the first aorist active 
infinitive, the second aorist middle infinitive, the perfect passive infini- 
tive and participle, and all infinitives in wu or fitp (except those in 
/Mwu). Thus, fiov\€va'aij ycyca^oi, XcXvcr^at, XfXv/Mvoc, icrrava^, diddwu, 
XcXvm^fot, ii6fi€P and ii6iAtpai (both Epic for dovpai). 

Add the compounds of d<$ff, hf &€?, and trx^s; as dtrodos. 

(2.) The following forms have the acute on the last syllable : the 
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14 LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND ACCENTS. [§27. 

second aorist active participle, participles in ecs, ovs, u?, and wf, and 
those in as from verbs in fu. Thus, Xiirav, Xvdeis, didovs, dtiKvvs, 
XcXvicotr, lards (but Xva-as). 

Add the imperatives Idiy etTre, cX^e, €vpe, and Xo^Se. 

(3.) The following circumflex the last syllable: the second aorist 
active infinitive, and the second person singular of the second aorist 
middle imperative (except when the latter is compounded with a 
dissyllabic preposition). Thus, XiTrciy, Xtn-oO, Trpobov, a<^v (but Kara- 
6ov)> 

Note 4. Some other exceptions occur, especially in irregular verbs 
(like elfii and (jiijiil). Some will be noticed hereafter under verbs in fit. 

Enclitics. 

§ 27. An enclitic is a word which loses its own accent, and 
is pronounced as if it were part of the preceding word; as 
auBp&moi re (like hdminesque in Latin). The enclitics are 

1. The personal pronouns fiov, fioi, ixi; a-ov, aoi, a-i; o5, oi, e, 
cri^iVc (with (r<l>i and cr<^e). 

2. The^ indefinite pronoun tU, ti, in all its forms ; also the 
indefinite adverbs nov, iroSl, ttiJ, not, TroBh, ttot*, ttw, nits. (These 
must be distinguished from the interrogatives risy wov, njjy &c. 

3. The present indicative of €i/it, to he, and of t^iy/it, to say, 
except the forms el and (^ijf. 

4. The particles ye, re, rot, TTtpy vvp (not vvv) ; and the Epic 
ice (or Kcp), BrjVy and pd. Also the inseparable -de in ode, rovo-dc, 
&c. (not Bi, 6ut) ; and -Bt and -x* iii "^* and wiixc. 

§ 28. The word before an enclitic retains its own accent, 
and never changes a final acute to the grave (§ 23, 1). 

1. If its last syllable is accented, the accent of the enclitic is 
merely dropped ; as rifiai re, rtfiStu re, a-o(t)6s rcf, KoKms (fyrjoriv, 

2. If its last syllable is unaccented and it has not the acute 
on the penult, it receives from the enclitic an acute on the last 
syllable as an additional accent, while the enclitic loses its ac- 
cent y as av0p<a7r6s Tts, dcl^ou fioi, ira7bis Tivcy, ovt6s iariv, ci tis, 

3. If it has the acute on the penult, it receives no second 
accent. A monosyllabic enclitic here drops its accent; a dis- 
syllabic enclitic retains it. Thus, tovtov yc, ir6<ros ns, avhpts nvU 
(but TTatdlff Ttvcp), ovT<o (ftr^aiv (but oIt6s <l)ija'iv). 
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Note 1. Enclitics retain their accent, — (1) when they begin a 
sentence, (2) when the preceding syllable is elided, (3) when they 
are emphatic. The personal pronouns generally retain their accent 
after prepositions (except in npo^ ftf). 'Eort at the beginning of a 
sentence, and when it signifies existence or possibility ^ becomes tan; 
so after ov, firjy d, wy, xai, aXX* (for oXXd), and tovt (for tovto). 

Note 2. When several enclitics occur in succession, each takes an 
acute from the following, the last remaining without accent; as ct 
ris Ti (Tol <l>Tjaiv, 

Note 3. When an enchtic forms the last part of a compound word, 
the compound is accented as if the enclitic were a separate word. 
Thus, ovTivosi ^Tivi, tiVTiviavj &aw€py &(rT€, oide, rovaBe, are only ap- 
parent exceptions to § 22. 

Proclitics. 

§ 29. A proclitic is a word which has no accent, and is pro- 
nounced as if it were part of the following word. The proclitics 
are the articles 6, 4, oi, ai, and the particles ct, «y, ov {ovk, ovx), 
t« («), i$ (cV), cV (ciV). 

Note. Ov takes the acute at the end of a sentence ; as irm yap oH; 
for why not f *Qs and c^ take the acute when (in poetry) they follow 
their noun; as KcucSiv «f, from evils; Bebs ear, (zs a God. *Qs is ac- 
cented also when it means thus; as ms eiirevj this he spoke. When 6 
is used for the relative os, it is accented ; and many editors accent all- 
articles when they are demonstrative (as in II. I. 9). 

DIALECTIC CHANGES IN LETTERS. 

§ 30, 1. The Ionic dialect is marked by the use of tf where 
the Attic has 5 ; and the Doric by the use of a where the Attic 
has rj. Thus, Ionic yevcrf for ycvfd, Irjaofiai for Idtrofiai (from 
mo/uat, § 106); Doric TtjuaoS for rifiriata (from rtfidco). But an 
Attic a caused by contraction (as in rifia from rifiaf), or an Attic 
rj lengthened from t (as in <^tXV« froni f^tXcoi, § 106), is never 
thus changed. 

2. The Ionic often has cc, ou, for Attic c, o ; and i?T for Attic 
€1 in nouns and adjectives in €ior, ctov ; as $uvos for f cVos, paaiX^'ios 
for ^atrikcios. 

3. The Ionic does not avoid successive vowels, like the Attic ; 
and it therefore very often omits contraction (§ 9). It con- 
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16 LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND ACCENTS. [§81. 

tracts €0 and €ov into cv (especially in Herodotus) ; as Trottvfuv, 
noavtri (from irotiofiep, wouova-i), for Attic troiovfiep, noiovai. He- 
rodotus does not use v movable (§ 13, 1). See also § 17, 1, Note. 

PUNCTUATION-MARKS. 

§ 31. The Greek uses the comma (,) and the period (.) like 
the £nglish. It has also a colony a point above the line (•), 
which is equivalent to the English colon and semicolon. Its 
mark of interrogation (;) is the same as the English semicolon. 
The mark of exclamation (!) is sometimes used. Other marks 
are the same as in English. 
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INFLECTION. 

§ 32. 1. Inflection is a change in the form of a word^ 
made to express its relation to other words. It includes 
the declensian of nouns and pronouns, the conjugation of 
verbs, and the comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

2. Every inflected word has a fundamental part, which 
is called the stem. To this are appended various syllables, 
called endings, to form cases, tenses, persons, numbers, &c. 

Note. Most words contain a stiU more primitive element than the 
stem, which is caUed the root. Thus, the stem of rt/xdw is ri;ia-, that of 
rl^ta is TW', that of riait is rio't-, that of W/uos is Tifuo-, that of riiirnuk 
{rtfiiifiaTos) is rtfirifMT- ; but all these stems are developed from one root, 
rt-, which is seen pure in the verb rlu, to honor. In tIu, therefore, the 
stem and the root are the same. 

The stem itself may be modified and assume various forms in different 
parts of a noun or verb. Thus, the same verbal stem may in different 
- tenses appear as Xiir-, Xcit-, and Xocir- ; and the same nominal stem may 
appear as r£/ia- and rtfirf- ; but these changes are entirely distinct from 
those produced by inflection. The stem, therefore, may be defined as the 
part which is not changed by inflection, 

§ 33. 1. There are three numbers; the singular, the 
dual, and the plural. The singular denotes one object, the 
plural more than one. The dual is sometimes used to de- 
note two objects, but even here the plural is more common. 

2. There are three genders ; the masculine, the feminine, 
and the neuter. 

Note 1. The grammatical gender in Greek is generally different 
from the natural gender, especially in names of things. A Greek 
noun is called masculine, feminine, or neuter, when it requires an ad- 
jective or article to take the form adapted to either of these genders. 
The gender is often indicated by prefixing the article ; as (6) ainip^ 
man; (rj) yvvffj woman; (to) n-poy/za, thing. (See § 78.) 
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18 INFLECTION. [§ 34. 

Note 2. Nouns which may be either masculine or feminine are 
said to be of the common gender; as (6, i}) ^edr, God or Goddess, 
Names of animals which include both sexes, but have but one gram- 
matical gender, are called epicene (iirUoivos) ; as 6 derosj the eagle ; 
fi aKamriSj the fox. 

Note 3. The gender must often be learned by observation. But 
names of males are generally masculine, and names of females femi- 
nine. Further, most names of rivers, winds, and months are masculine ; 
and most names of countries, towns, trees, and islands are feminine. 
Other rules are given under the declensions. 

3. There are five cases; the nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and vocative. 

The nominative and vocative plural ar6 always alike. 
In neuters, the nominative, accusative, and vocative are 
alike in all numbers ; and in the plural these cases end in a. 
The nominative, accusative, and vocative dual are always 
alike ; and the genitive and dative dual are always alike. 

Note 1. The cases have in general the same meaning as the cor- 
responding cases in Latin ; as Nom. a man (as subject), Gren. of a 
man^ Dat. to or for a man, Accus. a man (as object), Voc. O man. The 
chief functions of the Latin ablative are divided between the Greek 
genitive and dative. 

Note 2. All the cases except the nominative and vocative are 
called oblique cases. 

NOUN'S. 

§ 34. There are three declensions of nouns, in which 
also all adjectives are included. 

Note. The name noun {6vofM\ according to ancient usage, includes both 
substantives and adjectives. But by modem custom mnm is often used as 
synonymous with substantive, and it is so used in the present work. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

§ 35. Stems of the first declension end originally in a, 
which is often modified into rj in the singular. The nomi- 
native singular of feminines ends in a or i;; that of mas- 
culines ends in a<; or 179. 
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§ 36. The following table shows the terminations in all the 
cases of this declension. These consist of the final a or i; of the 
stem united with the case^endings (§ 32, 2). 





Singular, 


Dual. 




Plural 




Feminine. Masculine. 


Maac. <fc Fern. 




Masc. ds Fern. 


N. 


a tf as tft 




N. 


ai 


G. 


Of Or rfs rjg ov 


N.A.V. a 


G. 


SiV {cuav) 


D. 


« or J7 jj a ff 


G. D. mv 


D. 


ais 


A. 


av rfv av rfv 




A. 


as 


V. 


a rf a a or rj 




V. 


at 



Note. Here, as in most cases, the relation of the stem to the termina- 
tions cannot be perfectly understood without reference to the earlier forms 
of the language. Thus, wy of the genitive plural is contracted from the 
Homeric dwv (§ 39) ; and ov of the genitive singular comes from the Ho- 
meric ao (through a form eo) by contraction. The forms in a and 17 have 
no case-endings. 

§ 37. 1. The nouns (17) t4/*?J, Jtonor, (^) Movca, Muse^ 
{i\) oiKia, fiotcse, (0) TToXrny?, Citizen, (o) TUfila^, steward, 
are thus declined : — 



Singular. 



N. 


TifAff 


MoCo-a 


(HKia 


irokiTTis 


raftmr 


G. 


rifles 


Moi/(n;f 


oiKias 


TTokiTOV 


TQflioV 


D. 


1-W 


'iAowrjn 


0(V? 


iroKirrf 


TafAi(f 


A. 


TlfATfU 


MoOiray 


oiKiau 


nokirrjv 


TOfAlaU 


V. 


Tlfl^ 


Moi/cra 


oiKia 
Dual. 


TToXira 


TOfAta 


N.A.V. 


Tifia 


MoJcra 


Ma 


iroXtVa 


Tafiia 


G. D. 


TlfJLOlV 


Movcratv 


oiKiaiv 
Plural. 


irclXiraiv 


TOfiiaiv 


N. 


TijjLai 


MoOo-ac 


oIkioi 


TToXcrac 


rafjLiai 


G. 


TlfX&lf 


Movo-fi^v 


OiKi&V 


noKiTwu 


rapitoiv 


D. 


TlfAois 


Movcracf 


oIkIois 


noKirais 


rafxiais 


A. 


Tifias 


Movcrof 


oiKias 


noXiras 


Tafiias 


V. 


Tifud 


MoCcrac 


oUiai 


TTokirai 
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2. Nouns ending in a pure (§ 18, 2), pa, and a few others, 

are declined like oIkU. Other nouns in a are declined like 

Mov<ra ; as 6aKaa<Ta, OdKao'af)^, OaXacari, 0d\aa'<Tav, &C. 

(See § 25, 1.) 

Note 1. The nouns in tfs which have & in the vocative singular 
(like noKiTTis) are chiefly those in nyp, national appellations (like 
UtparfSj a Per^an, voc. IIc/Mra), and compound verbals in i;^ (like 
y€€»fi€rprfgy a geometer, voc. y€afUTpa), Most other nouns in i;; have 
the vocative in tf. 

Note 2. The termination a of the nominative singular is always 
short when the genitive has tfs, and generally long when the genitive 
has as. Exceptions are generally seen by the accent (§ 22). 

Ay of the accusative singular and a of the vocative singular agree 
in quantity with a of the nominative. The quantity of all other 
vowels may be seen from the table in § 36. 

OoHtraot Nouns of the First I>ecIeiirioli« 

§ 38. Most nouns in oa, ea, and ea? are contracted (§ 9). 
Ml/da, fiva, mina, avxea, avfcfj, fig-tree, and *Epfiea^,'Epfji,r}^, 
HervMS {Mercury), are thus declined : — 









Singular 


. 






N, 


,»>&a 


fipa 


avxea 


avKrj 


^Ep^af 


,'Ep;.?* 


G. 


fOfoat 


/*w 


WKtas 


OVKtjS 


*Eppfov 


'Eppov 


D. 


^ 


flV^ 


WKia 


trvK^ 


'Epfiia 


'^pi^S 


A, 


livaav 


fOfOV 


avKtaw 




'Epftiaw 


'Eppijw 


V. 


fjofoa 


fiva 


avKfa 
Dual 


avKtj 


'Ep^a 


'Eppij 


N. A. V. 


livaa 


fuA 


aiMcla 


WKa 


*EppiU 


'Eppa 


G. D. 


fJiPOMV 

\ 


fjLimuf 


OVKfMV 

Plural. 


avKoiv 


'Epptaiv 


'Eppaiv 


N. 


fipaai 


fipaZ 


crvKcat 


avKoi 


'Epfifai 


'Eppat 


G. 


/iva&v 


fivSiV 


avK€o>v 


avKmu 


*Epfi€cav 


'Eppav 


D. 


fivtuus 


fjiPois 


aVK€tU£ 


irvKah 


'EppiaiS 


'Eppms 


A. 


fivaat 


fivat 


avKfas 


avKus 


*Epiuas 


'Eppas 


V. 


fufoai 


fjivai 


trvKtai 


aviuu 


*Eppk(H 
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For adjectives of this class, see § 65. For peculiar contraction in 
the dual and plural, see § 9, 3, Note, and § 9,. 4. 

I>lal«ets. 

§ 39. Ionic 17, rj9, fly riv, in the singular, for o, fir, 9, av, Doric fi, 
Off, 9, ap, for rjt &c. in the same cases. (See § 30.) The Ionic gener- 
ally uses the uncontracted forms. 

Nom. Sing, Horn, sometimes a for i;^ ; as imr&ra for iinron^r, horse- 
man. (Compare Latin poeta = noirjrris.) 

Gen. Sing. For ov, Hom. fio, co) ; as 'Arpeibao, 'Arpelbea : Hdt. eco 
(sometimes in old Attic proper names) : Doric a (rarely in Attic). 

Gen. Plur. Hom. cwy, coy (whence, by contraction, Attic Siv, 
Doric av) : Hdt. cW. 

/>a/. P/ur. Poetic mo-c, Ionic j/crc, gr; as rifuiTcrc, Movoj^c or Movarff 
(for Movaacr). 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

§ 40. The nominative singular of most nouns of the 
second declension ends in 09 or op (gen. ov). Those in 
09 are masculine, rarely feminine ; those in ov are neuter. 

Note. The stem of nouns of this declension ends in o ; which is 
sometimes lengthened to », and becomes c in the vocative singular, 
and a in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural of neuters. 

§ 41. The following table shows the terminations in this 
declension, that is, the final o of the stem (with its modifica- 
tions) united with the case-endings : — 



Sin 


gular. 


Dual 




Plural 




Masc. <C* Fern, Neuter, 


Mom., Fern., 4s NevJUr. 


Masc. <t- Fem. 


Neut. 


K Of 


ov 




N. 


Oi 




h 


G. 


ov (00) 


N.A.V. a> 


G. 




&V 




D. 


9 


G. D. oiv 


D. 




OlS 




A. 


ov 




A. 


OV9 




a 


V. € 


ov 




V. 


01 




a 



§ 42. 1. The nouns (o) \0y09, word, (^) pfj<ro9, island, 
(0, ^) avBpayiro^, rnan or human being, (to) B&pop, gift, are 
thus declined : — 
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N. 


X($yor 


vrjaos 


avSfmnot 


B^pov 


G. 


\oyov 


pffaov 


avBpamov 


dapoy 


D. 


\6y<. 


priaa 


dvOpaira 


aa>p« 


A. 


\6y<^ 


vfjaou 


avBpairop 


b^pov 


V. 


\6y€ 


prjae 

Dual 


avBp<07r€ 


b&pov 


N. A. V, 


\6y<o 


vrffrto 


dvBpwra 


do>poi> 


G. D. 


\6yoiif 


PTfO-OiU 

Plural 


dvdpimouf 


bwpoiv 


N. 


\6yoi 


y^croi 


avBpomoi 


h^pa 


G. 


\6ya>v 


vria'oav 


dvOfxavau 


dapxav 


D. 


\6yoL9 


VrifTOLS 


dvOpairois 


bdipois 


A. 


\6yovs 


vfjo-ovs 


dvBpwirovg 


dapa 


V. 


\6yoi 


vrjaoi 


avBpwsoi 


Sapa 



2. A few masculine and feminine nouns of this declen- 
sion end in ©^ (gen. o)), and a few neuters in <ov (gen. o)). 
This is often called the Attic declension. The nouns 
(o) vem, temple, and (to) avdyecov, hall, are thus de- 
clined : — 



Singulai; 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 

N. A. V. 

G. 

D. 



vfcas 

dvoyyeau 

dvutyaa 

dvayia 



Dual 



N. A. V. 
G. D. 



N. A. V. 
G. D. 






dvuaiytt^v 



Plural 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 

N. A. V. 

G. 

D. 



V€S)V 
P€^S 

vttas 

dvayyeca 

dvcyyttov 

dvoayftoi 



The accent of these nouns is irregular. (See § 22, N. 2 ; and § 25, 
2, Note. See also § 52, 1, N. 2.) 

Note. Some ^masculines and feminines of this class may drop v of 
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the accusative singular ; as Xoycar, accus. Xayoiv or Xay<o. So ''A^wy, 
Tov^hBtav or^'A^fi) ; K«r, rriv Ko>i^ or Kw; and Kco>f, TcW, Miycor. ''Ewv, 
c/ati;ny has regularly r^v'^Eai. 

Contract Nouns of tl&e Second Declension* 

§ 43. . Many nouns in €09, 009, eoi/, and oov are con- 
tracted N009, voi;9, mind, and o<rreov, 6<rrovVy bone, are 
thus declined ; — 



Singular, 


jDwa^. 






Plural. 




N. ytJos? 


yovf 






N. 


ySoi 


yot 


G. niSov 


voO 


N.A.V.w;a, 


IH& 


G. 


POtOV 


vS)v 


D. irdo) 


y^ 


G. D. y($oii/ 


voir 


D. 


y^otf 


polt 


A. w5ov 


povy 






A. 


VOOVff 


povs 


V. p6€ 


vov 






V. 


POOl 


poi 


N. A. V. oo-r/or ooToOi/ 


N.A.V.a<rr€'ai 


oarm 


N.A.V 


. ooTc'a 


6<rra 


G. oarcov 


oarov 


G. D. OCTTfW 


6(rroiv 


G. 


ooTccav 


oarSiP 


D. OOTCO) 


OOTW 






D. 


OOTCOtf 


ofrrois 



For the forms in coy and oov, which are generally adjectives, 
see § 65. 

Note. The accent of these contract forms is irregular in several 
points : — 

1. The nominative, accusative, and vocative dual contract oa> into 
<& (not ©). See § 24, 1. 

2. Adjectives in coy circumflex the last syllable of all contract 
forms ; as xp^crco^, xpvfrovs (not xp^^^^Sj § 24, 1). So Kapeopj KapovPj 
basket, 

3. The contracted forms of compounds in 00s follow the accent 
of the contracted nominative singular; as dvriirpoosf aprinpovsy gen. 
dpmrp6oVj aprivpov (not oprnrpov)^ &c. 

Blalects. 

§ 44. Gen. Sing. For ov, Epic tno^ Doric (for 00) ; as ^coto, 
firyaXtt. 

Gen, and Dat. Dual. Epic oup for otv. 
Da/. /*/«r. Ionic and poetic oufi for ois. 
.Ace. Plur. Doric wy for ovs. 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 
45. 1. This declension includes all nouns 4ot belong- 



ing to either the first or the second. Its genitt^ye singular 
ends in 09 (sometimes o)?). 

2. The stem of a noun of the third declension cannbt always 
be determined by the nominative singular ; but it is generally 
found by dropping og (or m) of the genitive. The cases are 
formed by adding to the stem the following endings (which here 
are not united with any letter of the stem) : — 





Singular. 


Dual 


Plural 




Masc, d; Fern. Neuter. 


Mas., Fe)n., Neu. 


Masc. dsF&in. Neut, 


N. 


9 None (rarely s) 




N. €, a 


G. 


o£, cor 


N.A.V. € 


G. <»ir 


D. 


r 


G. D. oip 


D. at 


A. 


aorp UkcN. 




A. as 4 


V. 


None.orUkeN. LikeN, 




V. €t a 



H. 



< 



X 



NomlnatiTe Slnsrular. 

§ 46« The forms of the nominative singular of this declen* 
siou are numerous, and must be learned partly by practice. 
The following are the general principles on which the nomina- 
tive is formed from the stem. 

1. In neuters, the nominative singular is generally the same 
as the stem. Stems ending in r (including pt) regularly drop 
theT(§7). Kg. 

2a>fia, aafjMT-ot; fieXav (neuter of /i/Xar), fieXop-w; \vaap (neuter 
of\v<rai)y Xvo-avr-off; irap^navr^s; tiS^p, \i6epT-os ; X'H^^^^y xapitPT-os^ 
SiboPj bidoPT-ot] \€yoPi XcyoPT-og; Seucpvp (v), dfwcwyr-off. For tlie 
masculine nominatives of these adjectives and participles, see below, 
§ 46, 2, 3, and Note 1. 

Some neuter stems in or form the nominative in or, and a few in 
op; as rcpof , Tfpar-of'j 5wap, ^ar-os, 

2. Masculine and feminine stems (except those included im- 
der 3 and 4) form the nominative singular by adding s and 
making the needful euphonic changes (§ 16). K g. 

^Xa|, ^vXojc-or; yv^, yvvr*6s; ^X<^, i^Xc^-dp (§ 16, 2); cXn-if, 
iXmB-os (§ 16, 2 J cf. § 47, Note); x<V*^ x^P^^-^'^ op"*'* lipplB-^\ 
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mJ^ , WKT'OS ; ftciffTif , /iaoTiy-oy ; adXTTiyf , craXTTiyy-oy. So \las, Aiavr-os 
(§ 16, 5, N. 1); \v(rds, Xvcavr-os; was, TTovr-df ; riOds, rtBtvT-os 
(§ IG, 5) ; xapUiSy x<*p*^vr-off ; dcixj^f (v), d€(«Ha;in--or. (The neuters 
of the last live words, X€crai/, wdv, ti^cV, x^p'^^^» ^^^ beucuvvy are given 
under § 46, 1.) 

3. Masculine and feminine stems in v and p lengthen the last 
Yowel if it is short, but are otherwise unchanged in the nomina-A 
tive. E. g. 

A(a)Vy atSiVOi \ baifitov, bcufJU>u-os ; Xt/x^v, XifUv'OS ; ^^pj 6r}p'6i \ arip, 
dffj-os. 

Exceptions are /AcXar, /AcXay-o^, black; ToKasj Takap-ot, wretched; , ' 
CIS, €v-of , one ; jn-ciy, jcrei^s, co/»6 ,*^hich add s to the stem (§ 46, 2). v 

4. Masculine stems in ovr generally drop t, and form the 
nominative like stems in v (§ 46, 3). E. g. • ^ 

Ac'o>v, XcoiT-o£ ; \iyoiv Xeyovr-of ; <Sv, &vt-os. 

Note 1. Masculine participles from verbs in mfii change ovr to our y 
(§ 46, 2) ; as Jtfiovp, dtSoin-or (§ 16, 5, N. 1). So a few nouns in yC 
ovt ; as 6bovs, tooth, oddvr-or. Neuters in ow are regular (§ 46, 1). 

Note. 2. The perfect active participle (§ 68), with a stem in or, 
forms its nominative in as (masc.) and or (neut.) ; as XcXvKotr, XcXviedfy 
gen. XtXvK&T'os. 

Note 3. For nominatives in i;p (cr) and or, gen. cor, see § 62, 1, 
Note. A few other peculiar formations in contract nouns will bo 
noticed below, §§ 54-56. 

Aecugative Slnsalar. 

§ 47. 1* Most masculines and feminines form the accusa- 
tive singular by adding a to the stem ; as ^vXa| (^vXajc-), <f>vkaKa; 
\fo>u (Xcovr-), XiovTo. 

2. Nouns in w, vg, avr, and ovp, if the stem ends in a vowel or x 
diphthong, change s of the nominative to i^ ; as ^rdXtf , noKiv ; Ix^vs, 
IxBvv ; pavs, vavv ; /SoOr, /Sovv. 

But if the stem ends in a consonant, harytcmes of these classes 
have two forms, one in a and one in v, while others have only 
the form in a ; as ?pir, tfuv or tpiba ; Zpvifs, Spvtv or opviBa ; cvcXTrcr, 
ctrfXTTtv or cvcX^rida (while cX^rif has only iXniBa) ; irovs (iro5-), 
iroda. 

When there are two forms, that in a is not common in Attic prose. 
2 
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Note. The anomalous aconsative in ly of nouns in is, gen. iros, i8os, or 
iBos, may be explained by supposing the original stem of all nouns in is to 
end in i, and the lingual to be a euphonic insertion in certain cases. This 
would also explain the vocative in l, and render the formation of the nomi- 
native singular and the dative plural simpler. 

For accusatives in ea from nouns in ris and evs, see § 52, 1, Note, and 
§ 63, 3, Note 1. 

Vocative Slnsolar. 

§ 48. 1. The vocative singular of masculines and femi- 
nines is generally the same as the nominative. 

2. But in the following cases it is the same as the stem : — 
(a). In barytones with stems ending in a liquid; as daliiMv 

(daifioin), VOC. balffLOP ; prfrttp (pijrop-), VOC. prjrop. 

But if the last syllable is accented, the vocative is the same as the 
nominative; as Xiprfv (kipev), voc. Xc/a^v; aldffp (at^f/>-), voc. cu^p. 

(b.) In nouns and adjectives whose stems end in yr, final r 
of the stem being dropped (§ 7) ; as yiyag (yiyavr-), voc. yiyap ; 
Xewi' (XcovT-), VOC. Xiov ', ;(api€ir (xapt€pr')f VOC. x°p'^^^' 

But all participles of the third declension have the vocative and 
\ nominative alike. (Compare Xvav, loosing, voc. Xvttv, with X«W, lion^ 
^ voc. Xcw.) / 

(c.) In nouns and adjectives in if, w, cv(, and aw. These 
drop s of the nominative to form the vocative ; as Ikiris (Amd-), 
voc. cXir/ (§ 7); IxBvv, Ix^v; /3a<riX€w, ^aiKtv (§ 63, 3, N. 1); 
ypavs, ypav (§ 54, Note) ; nais (for iraif), wa* (for woi). So in 
compounds of novg,foot ^ 

(d,) In nouns and adjectives in ijy, gen. tog (ovs). These form 
the vocative in cr (§ 52) ; as SoDicpan;^, voc. Staicparcr ; rpt^prjtj 
voc. Tpirip€s; aXrjBrfSj VOC. dktjBts, For the accent, see § 52, 2, 
Note 1. 

Note. The vocatives ^AttoXXoi', U6(T€ibov, and a-Sn-ep (from stems in 
€»v and Tfp) shorten the last vowel and tlirow back the accent For 
the vocative of syncopated nouns, see § 57. *Aydp€nvov and some 
other compound proper names throw back their accent. (See § 52, 
2, Note 1.) 

3. Nouns in 6, gen. ovs (§ 55), form the vocative in ol. So a 
""^^ few in ^i', gen. off (§ 55^, N. 2) ; as ffj^d<%i', yoc. 47^?. 
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Dative Plural* 

§ 49. The dative plural is formed by adding ai to the 
stem. E. g. 

4>vXa{ (^vXaic-), ^vXo^t; prirtop (prjrop-^, ptiropfri'^ iKnU (AttiS-), 
€km<n ; TTOvf (jrod-), Trocri ; Xfeav (Xcovr-), Xcovtri ; iaip.<Dv (dai/xou-), 

(toTaw-), (oraai ; dcijcj^r (fifMcwvr-), dfi«ua}o't ; /SactXcvr (/SactXcv-), 
/Soo-tXcvo-i ; /Sow (i3w)» /Sovo-i; ypaw (y/wxv-), ypavtri (§ 54). For the 

euphonic changes, see § 16, 2 and 5, with Notes. 
For changes in syncopated nouns, see § 57. 



^ 



Unoontracted Nouns. 

§ 50. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of unoontracted nouns of the third declension. 

For the formation of the cases of these nouns, see §§ 46-49. 
For euphonic changes in nearly all, see § 16, 2, and § 46. For 
special changes in Xtinv and ylyaSf see § 16, 5. For contract forms 
of nouns in a^, aror, see § 56, 2. 



L Masculines and Feminines. 
6 (<^Xaic.) fi (<^Xf)3-) i} {(rdKmyy) 6 (Xcoin--) 





watckmirv: 


vein. 


trumpet. 


Hon. 




' 


Singular, 






N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 


<f>vkaKi 
^Xajca 
<l>v\a( 


^Xf/3o'( 
^X«)3a 

Dual. 


troKmy^ 
o-aXTTiTyoff 
aaKftiyyi . 
aoKmyya 
o-aXwiyf 


XcW >■ 

\tovrB9 

\tovTa 
Xeoy 


N. A. V. 
G.D. 


il>v\aKt 
^vXaieofy 


t^Xc/Sc 
Plural, 


aoKmyyt 
(TciKmyyoiv 


Xcovrc 
ktdvTGiu 


N. V. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


<l>vKaK€g 
<pv\dK<»¥ 

<f>v\aKag 


<f)\ffias 


aoKmyyts 
(ToKniyytAV 
adkirty^t 
aoKmyyat 

Digitized b: 
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6 (yiyavr-) 
giant. 


hope. 
Singular. 


4 (cpta.) 

strife. 


6 (6fjT-) 
hired man. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 


yiyavTOi 
yiyavTi 
yiyavra 
yiyav 


iXnis 

iXirida 
iXni 

Dml. 


€plS 

tfpibog 

tpibi 

tpip(tfpida) 


Bfiri 
6fJTa 
Bqs 


N. A. V. 
G.D. 


yiyavTt 
yiydvTOiv 


iXnide 
iXnidoiv 

Plural. 


tpid€ 

ipihoiv 


BfJTOiP 


N. V. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


yiyavreg 
yiydjrrav 
yiyaat 
yiyavras 


cXTTidcr 

iXniai 
iXmdas 


€pib(t 

€pidap 

tpifri 

tpibas 


Brja-i 
6rJTas 




6 (^iroifi€V') 
shepherd. 


6 (alc^v-) 
age. 

Singular, 


6 (daifiov') 
divinity. 


6 (prrrop-) 
orator. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 


noifitvos 
iroifA€va 


alauos 
alcavt 
al&va 
aiav 

Diial. 


dainap 

daifiopos 

baip,opi 

baifiopa 

bal^JLOP 


JfiTtop 
prjTopos 

pfjTOpi 

prfTOpti 

^TOp 


N. A. V. 
G.D. 


irOifl€»€ 

voifiivow 


ala>u€ 
ala^vo^v 

Plural. 


liaifiOP€ 
baifiopoiP 


prrropt 
prjTopOtP 


N.V. 
G. 


TTOifiePfOV 


alS>v€S 
alwvav 


baiixoptt 
baip,6p<op 


prfTopes 

piJTOpaP 


D. 
A. 


TTOlfACa-i 


alSxTi 
aiams 


daifAOCi 
baifiopat 

Digitized by 
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II. Neuters. 

t6 {(TWfMIT-) 

body. 


t6 (T€paT') 

prodigi/. 


N. A.V. 

G. 

D. 


iS>fta 
a&fjLaros 


Singular. 


ripas 

T€paTOS 

ripoTi 






Dual. 


N. A. V. 
G. D. 


(ro»/Aare 


Plural 


rtpart 
Ttparmv 


N. A. V. 
G. 

D. 


(r^fiara 
amfuurt 




ripara 

rcpdrfioy 

T€pa<n 
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Contract Nouns* 

§ 51. 1. Most nouns of the third declension in which 
a vowel of the stem precedes a vowel in the case-ending 
are contracted in some of their cases. 

2. The contracted nominative and accusative plural 
have the same form. (See, however, § 53, 3, N. 3.) 

§ 52. 1. Nouns in 979 (e?) and 09, gen. eo9, are con- 
tracted whenever e of the stem precedes a voweL 

Note. A comparison of kindred languages shows that the original stem 
of these nouns ended in €<r, in which <r is dropped before a vowel or another 
c in the case-ending (§ 16, 4, Note). The genitive yh€o% therefore, stands 
for an original form yevea-oi^ which, however, is never found in Greek. 
(See § 56, 1, Note.) The proper substantive stems change 6s to of in the 
nominative singular (as in yhotf reixoi) ; the adjective stems lengthen es 
to ijs in the masculine and feminine, and retain cs in the neuter. (See 
§ 66.). A few a^'ectives in ij/)i?f are used substantively, as Tpi-^pijs (triply 
fittedf sc. wiw), trireme. 

2. The nouns (i5) Tpt^rifyq^^ trireme, and (to) ycVo?, race, 
Sire thus declined : — 
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Singular, 






N. 


rpi^pijt 




y€VO£ 




G. 


Tpirip€Og 


rpiripovs 


y€P€OS 


yipovs 


D. 


rpitjpu. 


rpiTiptt 


yivti 


ykp€i 


A. 


Tpirjpea 


rpiriptj V 


yivos 




V. 


rpirjpfs 


Dual 


yho£ 




N.A.V. 


rpiifp€€ 


rptriprj 


yevce 


ytpfl 


G. D. 


Tpirfpeoiv 


Tpiripoiy 

Plural, ' 


yevtoiv 


y€p6ip 


N.V. 


Tpirip€€t 


TpiripeLt 


ytP€a 


ytPTf 


G. 


TpirjpioDP 


Tpiriptav 


ycviav 


y€pS)P 


D. 


rpirjpeai 




ytpcfrt 




A. 


Tpifip€as 


Tpirjp€lS 


ykpta 


yiptj 



[§ 53. 



Note 1. Barytones in rfs throw back the accent as far as possible 
in all forms ; as voc. 2(»ieparef , ArjpoaBepeSy from ^toKparrfSj ^fioa6€PriSj 
declined like rpiriptjs in the singular. 

Note 2. When the termination €a is preceded by a vowel, it is 
generally contracted into d ; as vynjy, healthy, accus. sing. vyUa, vyia 
(sometimes vyijj) ; xP^os, debt, N. A. V. plur. XP««- ^^ ^^^ <iual, €€ is 
irregularly contracted into i;. 

Note 3. Proper names in icKirjs are doubly contracted in the da- 
tive, sometimes in the accusative. ncpt#c\ci;r, Pericles, is thus de- 
clined : — 



N. 


UcpiKKfTJS 


UfpiKkrjg 




G. 


Il€piKk€€OS 


TlcpiKKeovg 




D. 


UcpiicKtci 


IlcpdcXeft 


HtpiKkti 


A. 


n€plKk€€a 


IlfpucXcd 


UepiKkfj 


V. 


n€piKk€tS 


UepiicKeis 





For Ionic forms of these nouns, see § 59, 4. 

4 53. Nouns in 49 and i (stems in i), w and v (stems 
in v), and ev^, contract only the dative singular, and the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative pluraL 

1. Most stems in i, with a few in v, change their final c 
or i; to € in all cases except the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular. 
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The nouns (17) ttoX*?, city, (stem ttoXa-), w^x*^* cvhit, 
(stem Tn;;^!;-), and o^tv, city (stem ao-Tir-), are thus de- 
clined : — 

Singula^', 



N. 


inSXis 




ii^xur 




&rrv 




G. 


irAcoff 




fr7;(C€®ff 




Sirreos 


(&<n'tas) 


D. 


iriJXei 


iroXcc 


ir^X" 


ir^X« 


StrT€i 


S<rrti 


A. 


frAcv 




«^XW 




Sarv 




V- 


froXfc 




Bml. 




Stnv 


-h 


N.A.V. 




ntixff 




fi<TT€t 




G.D. 


froXcoty 




mjxfOiP 
Plural. 




aariow 




N.V. 


fnSXfcff 


iroXccr 


vrixw 


ir^X«^ 


Sarrta 


3anj 


G. 


iroXcMV 




nrixtotp 




aoTcoy 




D. 


iroXc<rt 




vrfxtai 




ciartai 




A. 


TToXcaff 


iroXcir 


irrix^as 


fi^xftff 


atrr€a 


5<rT7 



For the Ionic forms of nouns in «, see § 59, 2. 

Note L Nouns in i are declined like 5<m; ; as (r6) a-ivasn^ mustard^ 
gen. fTivajreoSy dat. criyairct, crcvaTrct, &c. 

Note 2. The genitives in cur and c»y of nouns of this class accent 
the antepenult. 

2. Most nouns in 1/9 retain u and are regular ; as(o)I;^^i;9, 
fish, which is thus declined : — 





Singular. 


Dual. 




Plural 


N. 


ix/si. 




N.V. 


1x61^^ (Ix^vs) • 


G. 


IxBuov 


N. A. V. IxBv^ 


G. 


IxOvmv 


D. 


ixOCX (IxBvt) 


G. D. ixBvoii^ 


D. 


IxBvtTi 


A. 


IxOip 




A. 


ix^vas IxOvs 


V. 


h^ 









Note 1. The contracted nominative plural in w is not common. 
The contracted dative in vi is Homeric. 
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Note 2. Adjectives in vs are declined in the masculine like vrjxvSj 
and in the neuter like aorv. But the masculine genitive ends in, cos 
(like the neuter); and €os and ca are not contracted. (See § 67.) 
*AoTu is the principal noun in v ; its genitive aorco); is poetic. 

3. Nouns in ei;? retain ev in the nominative and vocative 
-^ singular and dative plural; as (o) fiatrCKjev^, king (stem 
fiaaiXev-), which is thus declined : — 



Plural, 

N.V. fiairiXUs fiaaikiig 
G. fiaaiki<ov 

A. /SaciXcaff 



Singular, Dual, 

N. /SacrcXevff 

G. /3a<r(Xca)ff N.A.V. paaikU 

D. jSao-cXct /SacrcXct G. D. /SacriXcocy 

A. fiaatkta 

V. * /Sao-tXcv 

Note 1. The stem of nouns in cvr ended originally in cp (§1, 
Note 2), in which f was dropped before a vowel and was elsewhere 
changed to v- The cases of these nouns are therefore perfectly regu- 
lar, except in a>f of the genitive (only Attic, see § 59, 3), and long a 
and as in the accusative. (See § 54.) 

Note 2. The older Attic writers (as Thucydides) contract ces in the 
nominative plural of nouns in €vs into rjs'j as Imrrjsy paaikrjs, for imreis, 
patrikeU, The form in rjs is rarely found also in the accusative plural ; 
but here tds usually remains uncontracted. 

Note 3. When a vowel precedes, tag of the genitive singular may 
be contracted into ©r, and «a of the accusative singular into a ; rarely 
€as of the accusative plural into fif, and tmv of the genitive plural 
into ci>v. Thus, 1l€ipauvsj Peiraeus ; gen. UetpoicW, Tltipai&s; accus. 
lie ipaica, Tleipaia ; [x^^^j] ^ ^^ ^f ^^owwre ; -jfpi^^i X^^^ i X^^^i X^ J 
;(oc'ar, X^^^'i Acoptevr, Dorian; gen. plur. Ao>/}(cW, Aapiwv. 

§ 54. The nouns (6, ij) /5ovf, oa? or cow (stem /3ov-), (^) ypavr, 
old woman (stem y/t>ai;-), and (^) i^aw, «A*i3 (stem i/au-), are pecu- 
liar in their declension. 

The stems of these nouns were originally /3of-, ypaF-, and i^f (com- 
pare the Latin hov-is and nav-is)^ which dropped f before a vowel 
and changed it to v elsewhere. (See § 53, 3, N. 1.) For dialectic 
forms of vavsy in which it is much more regular than in Attic, see 
the Lexicon. In Attic, it changes va- to w- before ca and w, and to 
vrj- before c and t. They are thus declined : — 
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N. 


/Sovff 


G. 


Pc6t 


D. 


fiot 


A. 


fimv ^ 


V. 


/3ov 


N. A.V. 


P6, 


G.D. 


fiooip 


N.V. 


fi6e. 


G. 


Po&v 


D. 


poval 


A. 


povs 



Singular. 

ypavs 

ypaog 

ypat 

ypavu 

ypav 

Dual, 

ypa€ 
ypaoiM 

Plural, 

ypats 
ypa&v 
ypaval 
ypavs 



vavs 

V€WS 

vavv 
vav 



PtOlU 



vavtri 
vavs 



§ 55. Some feminines in <» contract 60s, 61, and 6a in the 
singular into ovs, ol, and m, and form the vocative singular 
irregularly in 01. The dual and plural (which rarely occur) 
follow the second declension. 'Hxw (^), echo, is thus declined: — 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



TfXOVS 

fjxoi 



Dual. 



N. A. V. 
G.D. 



TJX<0 

fjxolv 



Plural, 
N.V. fixoi 

TIX&V 

rixois 



G. 
D. 
A. 



f 



fjxovs 



Singular. 
[rfXoos] 

[vx^t] 

[vxoa] 
rixoi 

Note 1. Two nouns in tas, allia>Sj shame, and the Ionic ^«£, morn- 
ing^ are declined like ^x^ j ^ Mas, aidovs, alboi, al8a (not alda), 
dlbot. 

Nouns in <os, gen. ©oy, are regular, but are sometimes contracted ; 
as rjpcos, hero, ijpfoos^ rjpoH (or ^p^), ^pcwi (or rjpcoi), &C. ^ 

Note 2. A few nouns in av (as ctiuidv, image, and dr}dioVj nightin- 
gale) have forms like those of nouns in «; as gen. cIkovSj dijbovs] 
accus. eUa ; voc. dijbot 

Note 3. The uncontracted forms of these nouns, in 6osj oij and (5a, 
are not used. Herodotus has an accusative singular in ovv ; as 'lovi* 
for 'Iw, from 'I©, *Iovs. 



2* 
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§ 56, 1. Neuters in as^ gen. aosy are contracted when the 
a of the stem is followed by a vowel ; as (to) yepas^ prize^ which 
is thus declined : — 



N 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



Singular, 

yepat 

yepaos yepas 

yipdi ycp« 

yepas 

y€pas 



Dual, 

N. • y€pa€ yepa 
G. D, yepdoiv ytp^v 



PluraL 



N. 


yepaa 


yepa 


G. 


yfpdmv 


yepaif 


D. 


yepacTi 




A. 


yepaa 


yepa 


V. 


yipaa 


yepa 



Note. The original stem of these nouns in as, gen. aos, is supposed to 
have ended in ac, as that of nouns in 17s and os, gen. cos, is supposed to 
have ended in ccr (§ 62, 1, Note). Here our dropped <r before a vowel 
or <r, but retained it in the nominative. Neuters in as, aros, which 
drop r (§ 56, 2) would be said, according to this view, to have one 
stem in ar, and another in a(<r), the latter appearing in the nominative 
singular. According to this view, nouns in as form their nominative 
regularly (§ 46, 1). 

2. A few neuters in as, gen. oroy, drop r and are contracted 
like yepas ', as (to) Kepas, kom^ gen. Keparos, Kepaos, Kepons ; dat. 
KepaTiy Kepalf Kepa; plur. Kepara, kepaa, Kepa; Kepdroiv, KepdcaVy Kep&v; 
Kepaa-i* 

Note. *Air6k\(op and Uoa-eibSiv (Uoa-etbcuov) contract the accusative 
into 'AttoXXcd and Iloo-eiSw, after dropping v. 

For a similar contraction of ova into «>, and of ov€s and ovas into ovr, 
see the declension of comparatives, § 72, 2. 



Syncopated Nouns. 

§ 57« Some nouns in tjp (stem ep), gen. €pos, are syncopated 
(§ 14, 2) by dropping c in the genitive and dative singiilar. In 
the datWe plural they change ep to pa before o-i. The accent is 
irregular, the syncopated genitive and dative being accented on 
the last syllable (except in ArjfirjTrjp), and the vocative throwing 
the accent as far back as possible. 

1. Jlar^p (6), father, and Ovydrrjp (^), daughter, are thus de- 
clined : — 
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DnaL 



FluraL 



Singular. 

^vyarrfp 

Btfyaripog Bvyarp^ 

6vyaT€pi Buyarpl 

Bvyartp 

6vyaT€p€ 
Bvyaripow 

3vyaT€p€t 
Bvyaripnw 
Ovyarpdat 
&vyaT€pas 

Note 1. M^nyp (§), motheTf and yaariip (^), belly, are declined and 
accented like mxn^p. Thus, fA^p has lajfripos^ FTP^i ^^^ f^l^^P^j 

fUfVpi 

*A(rrrfp (6), star, has currpouri in the dative plural, but is otherwise 
regular. • 

Note 2. The uncontracted forms of all these nouns are often used 
by the poets, who also syncopate other cases of ^vyarrfp. 

2. *Aprip (6), man, drops c whenever a vowel follows «/i, and 
inserts A in its place. It is thus declined : — 



N. 


wanip 




G. 


wartpot 


fforpAs 


D. 




warpi 


A. 


ntertpa 




V. 


vartp 




N.A.V. 


vartpt 




G. D. 


WaT€pOtP 




N.V. 


VaT€pt£ 




G. 


varipmv 




D. 


varpdo't 




A. 









Singular, 


Dual 




Plural 


N. 


aviip 




N.V. 


dv€pft Svbpts 


G. 


av€p09 dvbp69 


N.A.V.aWp€ &^p€ 


G. 


dtftptav dpbpmv 


D. 


dv€pi dvdpi 


G. D. dvepoiv dvhpolv 


D. 


dvbpdtri 


A. 


dvfpa Spdpa 




A. 


dv€pas Mpas 


V. 


Svtp 









3. The proper name Arffi^p syncopates all the oblique cases, 
and then accents the Jirnt syllaSle. Thus, gen. Arjp.rfT€pos, 
ArffojTpos; dat. ArjpjjTcptf A^fuyrpi; accus. Arift^pa, ArjfitfTpa; VOC. 
A^fUfrfp. 
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Gender of tlie Tliird Declension* 

§ 58« The gender of many nouns in this declension must 
be learned by observation. A few general rules, however, may 
be given. 

L The following are masculine : substantives ending in dv, 
fjv, €vgf most of those in rjp and op, and all that have vtos in the 
genitive. Except (^) <l>pr}Vy mind, 

2. The following are feminine : those in avs, ttjs (gen. ti/to^ ), 
as (gen. ados), « or as (gen. ovs), and most of those in is. 

3. The following are neuter : those in a, rj, «, v, ap, op, os, and 
as (gen. aros or aos). 

Dialects. 

§ 59. 1. Gen, and Dat Dual, Homeric ouv for ouf. 
Dat, Plur, Homeric ctrcrt, ccri, o-crt, for tri, 

2. The original « of the stem of nouns in is (Attic gen. eot) is re- 
tained in the Doric and Ionic. Thus, voKis, itoKios, (iroKu) woXr, irdXtv, 
vSKi] Dual, irdXte, froXiW; Plur. irSKus^ jroXiaoVj iroXto-i, iroKias (Hdt. 
noXls)' Homer generally has the Attic noXti (with ttoXci) and woXcat, 
in the dative. There are also Epic forms iroXrjos, wokifi, TrdXi/cy, voXrjas, 
The Attic poets have frdXfor. 

3. In nouns in €vsj Doric and Ionic paaiKtos for patriXfios] Epic 
also /Sao-tX^of , PcuriKrjt Paa-ikrja ; /SacrtX^c, ^ao-iX^oiir ; Paaikr}€s, fiaa-iKfjaVj 
/Sao-cX^fo-o-i, /3a(rtX$aff. Doric ^<riXi) for fiaaikca, sometimes used by 
Attic poets. Herodotus contracts fos in the gen. into cvf. 

4. Nouns in KXerjs (sometimes others in trjs) drop the c in Herodo- 
tus; as 'UpaKktrjSj 'BpaKkrjs. They are then declined like pouns in 
rjs'j 'UpoKk^oSj 'HpoxXei, 'HpoieXea, "HpoicXfff. In Homer, cc is con- 
tracted into Tf (as 'Hpatckijosy 'HpoirX^i, 'H/xwcX^a) ; but sometimes into 
c« (as cvicXf^r, €VK\e€aSj contracted cvKXcIar). KXcor, ^^ory, contracts 
fcXcea into kkta in Homer. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

§ 60. 1- Nouns which belong to more than one declension 
are called heterodiies. Thus (tkotos, darhness, is usually declined 
like \6yos (§ 41), but sometimes like ykvos (§ 52, 2). So Olblnovs, 
Oedijnis, has genitive Olbiirobos or OidtVov, dative OldlnoBi, accusa- 
tive Oldinoba or OcdtVovv. 

Especially, proper names in tjs (gen. ws) of the third decleu- 
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sion (except those in kX«i/5) have also an accusative in rju like 
those of the first ; as Ai//ioo'^€in;r, accus. Arffioa-Stinju or ^rjiioadevfi. 
So nouns in as (gen. avros or avos) have poetic forms like the 
first declension; as UoKybdyias^ voc. noAvda/m (Horn.); AjLols^ 
accus. Amv. 

2. Nouns which have more than one gender are called hete- 
rogeneoiLS ; as (6) o-tToy, com^ plur. (ra) <rlra. 

3. Defective nouns have only certain cases; as 5wip, dreamy 
-otjicXos, use (only nom. and accus.) ; (Tfjv) yl<fta, mow (only accus.). 

4. Indeclinable nouns have one form for all cases. These are 
chiefly foreign words, as *Addfx, 'laparjX ; and names of letters, 
"AXffia, BrJTOy &C. 



5. Many of the most important irregularities in declension 
will be seen by consulting the Lexicon under the following 
words : — 



*Atbri9, Hades. 

ava^, SvaKTOs, king. 

apvog (gen.), lamb. 

yakoj yaXaKTOg, milk. 

yowj y6vaTot or yovvosy knee, 

yvvrf, yvvaiK6f, wife. 

.dopDf BopaTos or Boposy spear. 

tap (5/>), eapos or ^pop, spring. 

€Ik6i>Vj tiKopos or uKovs, iwxige. 

Zcvs, A(of, Zeiis. 

^'tapy ^Traros, liver. 

^pms, ^paot, hero. 

Spi$, rpixos, hair (§ 1 7, 2, Note). 

ledXeoff, «edXo», cable. 

KapO. (fcpas), KpaoTog or Kpar6sy 

h&id. 
K\(is (kAiJ^), leXctdoff or kKtjBos, 

key. 
Kvav, Kvtf6s^ dog. 
\aas (Xar), \axi9 or \aov^ stone. 
Xivojfatj oiL 



fiapTvs, fidpTvpos, witness. 

vavsy vaos (Attic v€os)y ship (§ 54). 

ois (oh), Sios (ot6s), sheep. 

opopovy iveiparas^ dream. 

opvisy Spvi&os, bird. 

oo-o-e (dual), eyes. 

oSsy «T<iff, ear. 

Uvv(, UvKv6g, Pnyx. 

irptapvs, old man^ and ambassa' 

dor; compare vpMtrPvrrjt and 

npta'p€VTris. 
iriJp, in>p6i,Jire. 
poBop, rose. 
frveos or (nrciof, cave. 
vBoDpy vBoTosj water. 
vi6sy vlov or vieor, vtos, S07U 
X^^pf X^'P**^* hand, 
xoos (xoCf), a measure, 
Xoog (;^oOff), a mound, 
XP^o>s (to), d-ebt. 
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LOCAL ENDINGS. 

§ 61« These endings may be added to nouns to denote 
place : — 

'01, denoting where ; as SXXoOl, elsewhere ; ovpav66i, in heaven, 

'6tu, denoting whence; as oUoBev^ from home, 

-8€ ("if or -o-f ), denoting whither ; as oT/code, homeward. 

Note 1. In Homer, the forms in -Oi and -Btv are governed by a 
preposition as genitives ; as 'IXm5^i vpOy before Ilium ; cf ak^€v, from 
the sea. 

Note 2. Sometimes a rehc of an original locative case is found, 
with the ending t in the singular and o-i in the plural; as 'lo-^/xoI, at 
the Isthmus; 'Adrjinja-i^ at Athens, These forms (and indeed those of 
§ 61) are commonly classed among adverbs. 

Note 3. The Epic ending ^i or <^v forms a genitive or dative in 
both singular and plural. It is sometimes locative, as Kkta-LfjKJH, in the 
tent; and sometimes has other meanings of the genitive or dative, as 
/3iiy^t, udth violence. So after prepositions ; as iraph vav<l>ij by the ships. 



ADJECTIVES. 
FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 

§ 62, 1. Most adjectives in 09 have three endings, 09, 
97, ov. The masculine and neuter are of th€ second declen- 
sion, and the feminine is of the first; as ao^d^y a-o^tiy 
co^ov^ wise, 

2; If a vowel or p precedes 09, the feminine ends in a ; 
as aft09, afwi, a^LoVy worthy. But adjectives in 009 have 
077 in the feminine, except those in poo<i ; as wjrXio^^ chrXdr)^ 
aTrKooVy simple ; aOpoo^^ aOpoa^ aOpdoVy crowded. 

3. So(l>o^y wise, and af 409, worthy, are thus declined : — 









^inyuiai 


y 


N. 


a'o<f)6s 


<rofi>ri 


<ro^v 


&Stos d^ia S^iov 


G. 


0'0<f>OV 


<ro<l>rjs 


ao<f)ov 


d$iov d^iat d$i€v 


D. 


€rofi>^ 


(ro<f>fi 


<ro^(S 


iHv d$i^ af.> 


A. 


0'o<f>6v 


ao(priu 


(ro(f>6v 


S$iov d$iap a^LQp 


V. 


ao<l>i 


atxjifi 


ao<p6v 


S$i€ d(ia &iiop 
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Dual, 








N. 
G. 


A.V. 
D. 


atXJHHV 




a'o<f)oiv 
Plural. 


di(<» 

a^cW 


d$ia 
d$iai» 


dii<^ 

oftW 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


V. 


ao<f>oi 
a-o(l>aiv 

<ro<f)ovs 


(roffHii 
(ro<l>ds 


<ro(f>ois 
atKlid 


pv a., av S« 

rrr§ 


d^iai 
a|tW 
d$iais 
dilat 


dita 
d^tav 

d^LOlS 

d^ta 


So fiaKp6sj fxaKpa, fuiKpoVt long ; gen. 
fjMKp^f IJMKp^j fJMKp^ &Q,, like d^ios* 
All participles in os are declined like 


. ftcucpov, 


fJMKpdt, 


ftcucpov'j dat 



§ 63, Some adjectives in ot, especially compounds, have 
only two endings, og and ov, the feminine being the same as the 
masculine. They are declined like (ro<l)o£, omitting the feminine ; 
as oKoyos, aXoyov ; gen. dXdyov ; dat. dXoyc^, &C, 

Note. Some adjectives may be declined with either two or three 
endings. 

§ 64. A few adjectives of the second declension end in m 
and fi)i/, and are declined like vwt and dvoyy^cov, Ei^ewy, fertile, 
and ayripas, free from old age, are thus declined : — 



, 




Singular. 






N. V. 


(iSyfoiS 


eiSyemv 


dyripas 


dyfipav 


G. 


f{^€<0 


tijyttn 


dyffpa 


dyrjpta 


D. 


e^Jyco) 


ct^yco) -f. 


oyw 


dyrfpto 


A. 


«iJyc»v 


etJyfO)!' 

Dual 


dyrjp<ov 


dyiipmv 


KA.V. 


f0y€a> 


€i!^ea> 


dy^pnj 


dyr)p<o 


G. D. 


cCryc^v 


tijytmv 

Plural 


dyrip<^v 


dyripcav 


N. V. 


Ct^f^ 


€\jyt<o 


aVw 


dyf)p&> 


G. 


eiSytcaif 


«ijy€a>p 


dyrip<op 


dyripiov 


D. 


({jyttos 


6J!^ca>9 


dyfjpas 


dyijp^i 


A. 


eHyecas 


eiJyefi) 


dyrfpto^ 


dyrip<o 


For the accent of €</y€<as, see § 22, Note 2 


5^ 
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INFLECTION. 



[§65. 



§ 65, Many adjectives in cop and oos are 
mogf golden, apyvptosj of stiver, and &ir\6os, 
declined : — 



contracted. • Xpv- 
simple, are thus 



Gr. xpv(r€ov }(pv<rov 
A. xP^^^^^ XP^^^^ 



Singular. 
X^trta xpv^ 
Xpvtrea? XP^^^ 
Xpv(re^ XP^o-g 
Xpva-eajf XP^*^V^ 



Xpvo'tov j^frovv 

Xpfvtr^ov XP^^^^ 

Xpv<Tt<a XPV^^ 

Xpvfrtov xP^^^^" 






Dual, 
Xpva-ta xP^^^ 



Xpvaea XP^^^ 
Xpvtreoip xpucrorf 



G. xP^^^^^ XP^^^^ 
D. xP^^^^*"^ XP"^^^^^ 
A. XP^^^^^^ XP^^^^^ 



Plural 
XptKTtai XP^^^^ 

XpvccaLs XP^^^^^ 
Xpvo'tas XP^^^^ 



Xpvaea ;(/>vc7a 

Xpv(T4(av ;fpv(r«y 

Xpvaeotf XP^^^^^ 

Xpvfrta XP^^^ 



N. dpyvptos dpyvpovt 

G. apyvpiov dpyvpov 

D. dpyvp€tj^ dpyvp^ 

A. dpyvp€ov dpyvpovu 



Singular, 

dpyvp€a dpyvpa 

dpyvpeas dpyvpat 

dpyvpiq, dpyvp^ 

dpyvpiajf dpyvpav 



apyvptov apyvpouv 

dpyvp€ov dpyvpov 

dpyvp€<j^ dpyvp^ 

dpyvpeov dpyvpovv 



N. dpyvp€<a dpyvpa 
G. dpyvpiotv dpyvpoiv 



Dual, 

dpyvpta dpyvpa 
dpyvptaiv dpyvpoiv 



apyvpfoi apyvpia 
dpyvp€Oiv dpyvpoiv 



N. dpyvptoi dpyvpoH 

G. dpyvp€<ov dpyvp&v 

D. dpyvp€Ois dpyvpoit 

A. dpyvpeovs dpyvpovt 



Plural, 

dpyvp€at dpyvpaii 
dpyvp€(ov dpyvpS>v 
dpyvpeats dpyvpais 
dpyvptas dpyvpas 



apyvpta apyvpa 
dpyvp(a>v dpyvpoav 
dpyvpeois dpyvpoi? 
dpyvpca dpyvpa 
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Singular, 






N. 


dfrXooff 


dTrXovff 


difKof) dfrX^ 


dnXoov 


dnXovv 


G. 


dfrXoov 


&n\ov 


&itK6rji &7t\rjs 


dnXoov 


dirXov 


D. 


&iiK6<^ 


&ir\^ 


AnXorj dnXfj 


d7rX6<^ 


dirXa 


A. 


&it\6ov 


&jr\ovv 


Dual. 


dnXoov 


dnXovv 


K 


airXdo) 


&Tik& 


AirXoa dirXa 


d^XdcD 


dnX^ 


a 


dirXdoiy 


&ir\olv 


67rX6(Uu dnXdtv 


dnXootv 


dnXoiv 


1 






Plural, 






N. 


a?rXo'oi 


&n\oi 


dirXdat ^TrXa? 


dnX6a 


dnXa 


G. 


dTrXoo)!' 


&7r\av 


dnXoav dnkoiv 


dirXooiv 


dnXwv 


D. 


dTrXooif 


&n\oU 


dirXoais AirXais 


dnXoois 


dirXoh 


A. 


ciTrXoovff 


&7r\ovs 


dvXoas dirXas 


dnX6a 


dnXa 
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For the accent, see § 43, Note. . For irregular contraction, see § 9, 
2, Note; and § 9, 3, Note. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 



§ 66, Adjectives belonging only to the third declension 
have two endings. Most of these^nd in 979 and €9, or in odv 
and ov. ^A\i]0rj^y true, and TreVtoi', ripe, are thus declined : — 



Singular, 





M. P. N. 


N. 


dXrjdris dXtjOis 


G. 


dXrjdiOi dXrj6ovs 


D. 


diXrjSf'i dXrj6(i 


A. 


dXrjOfa dXr)0rj dXri6€S 


V. 


dXrj6t9 


N. A. 


V. dXi;^«'€ dXrjOrj 


G. D. 


dXriBioiv dXrjOoiv 



Plural. 
N. V. dXrj$€€s dXrf$(7s dXrjBia aXijdj 

G. dXfj$€a>u dXrjBSiv 

D. dXrjBto'i 

A. dXrjSias dXrffftts dXrjfff'a dXijBrj 



M. F. N. 

WfTttav wfirop 

Treiropos 

irenova nenov 

TTfTTOV 



TTfTTOVf 

TTtirovoiP 



wtirovts ntnova 
vfnovciP 

it€iropas ireirova . 
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INFLECTION. 



[§67. 



Note 1. One adjective in oav, iKoiVj efcovcra, cicoi/, tvilling, has three 
endings, and is declined like participles in o>v (§ 68). So its com- 
pound, (iKKov (d(K<op), unwilling. 

Note 2. ''iSpty, Ibpiy knowing, gen. thpio^, dat. Xhpl (for tSpti), accus. 
idpty, Ibpi, voc. i5p4, is regular. See the Lexicon. 

Note 3. Adjectives compounded of nouns and a prefix arc gen- 
erally declined like those nouns ; as ciJeXn-tf , hopeful, gen. tvtKmhos ; 
eiSxopis, graceful, gen. €vxdpiTos (§ 50). But compounds of irarrip and 
firjTfjp end in tap (gen. opos), and those of v6\is in ts (gen. iBos)- 

Note 4. Some adjectives of the third declension have only one 
ending, which is both masculine and feminine; as ^vyac, <f)vydbos, 
fugitive; anMi, awcuBos, childless; ayums, ayv&ros, unknoton ; avcikKis, 
dvdXxibos, weak. The oblique cases occasionally occur as neuter. 

A very few adjectives of one termination are of the first declension, 
ending in as or tjs', as yewddas, noble, gen. ytwdBov. 



FIRST AND THIRD DECLENSIONS COMBINED. 
§ 67. 1. Most adjectives of this class end in w, eta, i/, 
or in €t9, €<7<7a, ev. 

Three end in a?, — Tra?, iraaa^ irav, ally decKned like 
MFrd^ (§ 68), /Lt6\a?, fieXaiva^ fieXaPy black, and raXa^y 
rdXaiva^ rdXaVy wretched. 

2. r\vKv<ij sweet, ^(apiei,^^ grajceful, and fie\a<;y black, are 
thus declined : — 

Singular, 



N. 


ykvKvs 


yXvKcta 


yXvKv 


G. 

D. ^ 


y\vK€09 


yXvKfias 


yXvK€os 


y\vK€t yXvKCi 


yXvK€Uf 


y\vK€i yXvKti 


A. 


y\vKvv 


y\vK€'iaif . 


yXvKv 


V. 


yXvKv 


yXvK€7a 
Dual. 


yXvKv 


N.A.V. 


y\vK€€ 


yXvK€ia 


yXvK€( 


G. D. 


yXvKeoiu 


y\vKeiaiv 
Plural. 


y\vK€OLP 


N. V. 


y\vK(€s yXvKets 


yXvKeiai 


yXvK£a 


G. 


y\vK€(OV 


y\vK(i&v 


yXvKttav 


D. 


ykvKio-i 


yXvKeiais 


y\vK€<n 


A. 


y\vK€ai yXuAceiff 


y\vK€ias 


yXvK€a 
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Singular, 
N. x^P^^^ x^^P^^^^^ xapUv fuXat fitXaun filXav 

G. x^P*^^^^ x^P^^^^^ X^P*'*'^^^ fUXavos fifkaiinjs fitTiavos 

D. x^P^*'^*' X^P^^^ x^p'^^'^^ Jt' P^^^^*" P^^'"^^ fie\avi 

A. x^pccvra x^pcca-a-av x^P^^^ fitXava fUXaumv fiiXav 

y. X^P*-^ x^^^^^^ x^P^*" fiiXav fitXtuva fMeXav 



Dtial. 

N. A. V. x^P^^^^ x^P^^^^ X^P'**^* 
G. D. x"'^'*^^^'' x^P^^^'^'^ x^P^^^^ 



/tiXavt fUkaiva fuXave 
fitXdvoiv fitXaiuauf fitXavouf 



Plural, 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



fAtXavts ftiXatvcu fitXava 
fuXdvfav fieXaivS>v fxtXavav 
fieXaai fi€Xaivais fiiXaai 
fieXavas fAtXaiuas fiiXapa 
fiiXavts fifXaivat fitXava 



XapitvT€t x'^P^^^^^^ x^P^^'^^ 
Xapuvrav x^P*"*^^^^ x^P*-^^^^ 
XCLpUa-i x^P^^^^'^ x^P*^^^ 
Xopi^vras x^P^^^^^ x^P'^'^^ 
XapiCf^cff Xoptftraai x^P^^''^^ 

For the feminine ofyXvKvs and fUXaSj see § 108, 4, Note. 

Note 1. The Ionic feminine of adjectives in vs ends in ta or €tj. 
For the dative plural of adjectives in ety, see § 16, 5, Note 2. 

Note 2. Adjectives in t]€ISj ^eo-o-Ot ^i^vt contract these endings to 
Jf t rja-coy Tfv ; and those in o€iff, ^^a-trcL, dcv, contract these endings to 
ovf, oOo-o-a, ovv; as riprf€is, Tt/i^e<r<ra, Tip.rf€V^ — TiiAJ9, ri/Lt^o-o-o, TifAijvj — 
valuable ; gen. rt/i^evrov, riprjttraijSi — rtfi^vros, Tipjiaatj^j &c. So 
frXoKOciff) TrXoKoccT-cT-a, irXaxdcv, — irXoKoCf, irXaKova-a-a, irXaicovv^ — ^^/ 
gen. frXa/cdcvrof, TrXaKoccrai;;, — irXcucovvToSt vXaKovoroTjS' 

Note 3. One adjective in jyv, — rcpiyv, rc/>€tpa, Tcpci*, tem/er (Latin 
tener), gen. Hpevos, Ttpeivrjs, Ttptvos, &c., — is declined after the anal- 
ogy of ftcXar. So apoTjp (or appijv)y &p(T(Vy male, gen. ap(r€vos, which 
has no feminine. 

§ 68. To this class belong all active and all aorist pas- 
sive participles. AvayPy loosiru/, lard^y erecting, riOei^;^ 
placing, iei,Kvv^y sJwwing, — present active participles of 
\v(Oj io-Tiy/it, riOrjfit^ and heUvvfii^ — and \€\i;«c»9, liav- 
ing loosed, — perfect active participle of \i;ci>, — are thus 
declined : — 
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l§68. 



^ Singular, 

N. Xvtfv Xvovo-a Xvov 

G. \vovTos Xvovcnyff Xvovros 

D. XvovTi Xvovafi Xvoyr* 

A. XvoiTo Xvovcrav \vov 

V. Xv»y Xi;ov<ra Xvoy 



Itrrds iaraa-a Itrrav 

lardvTOi ifrraaijs laravros 

l<TTdvTi itrrdtrif iaravri 

iirravra laratrav iarap 

lards laraaa iardv 



Dual 

N. A. V. Xvovre \vovo-a Xvovre 
G. D. XvovToip Xvovamif \v6vtoip 



l<rrdvT€ Itrrdau loroi^c 
iardvToiv Itrrda-aiv iardvToiv 



Plural 

N. V. \vovT€S Xvovcrot Xvovra 

G. Xvdvrittv Xvqvo-cay Xvfjyrfiai' 

D. Xi/ovcrt Xvovtrais Xvovtri 

A. Xvoyroff Xvovotis Xvoyra 



lorairrfff l<rra<rot icrravra 

iOTavra>y itrraa'&v ItrrdvTtav 

lardo'i iordaais laratrt 

iardpras iardtrat lardpra 



V Singular, 

N. BdKvvs dtiKitvtra BttKvvv 

G. dtlKVVPTOS BfiKPVaiJt b(lKVVVTOS 

D. deiKwi^i BdKvvirjf b€iKuvirn 

A. btiKvivra btiKvvfrav btiKuvv 

V. deiKPvs dtiKvvau btiKvvp 



TiSeU Ti6u(ra riOtp 

TldeVTOi TlSfiarfS TI,$€PT09 

TiBkvrt TiSdtru TiBevTi 

TiditfTa Tideia-av riBiu 

riOtis TiOdaa riBiv 



Dual, 

N. A. V. bfiKvvvTt htiKvCtra dciKPvirrt Ti6ivT€ riOtltra riBivrt 
G. D. dtiKvvvToiv BeiKvva'aiv BtiKPvvroiv riBkvTOiv rtOtitraiv TiBdvroip 



Plural. 

N. V. beiKvvvTfs BiiKuvaai btiKvvvra 

G. hfiKVvvTtov B€iKW(ra>v b^iKirvvrav 

D. btiKVVtn beiKvvfTais dtiKvOtri 

A. BiiKvvprag BdKPvtras hfiKvvpra 



riBtvTti TiOfiaai TiBivra 
riB^vTdiV TtBdO'&v TiBfVTiav 
riBtiGi, TiBt itrats TiBela-t 
TiOivras riB^ia'as riBivra 
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Singular. 




N. 


XcXvictfff 


\ikvKvla 


XcXvKOff 


G. 


XcXvKoroff 


XcXvJcvtas 


XcXvKoror 


D. 


XfXvKort 


XcXvievi^ 


XcXvKOTA 


A. 


XfXvKcSra 


' XcXvirviay 


XcXvKOff 


V. 


XcXvKttf 


XeXvJcvm 
Dual. 


XeXv«eov 


N.A.V. 


XfXvfcJre 


XfXvfcvux 


\(\vK&r€ 


G. D. 


XcXvKoroii' 


XrXvicvcaiy 


XrXviedroiif 


N. V. 


\(\vk6t€s 


XcXvicviac 


XcXvKora 


G. 


XcXvK<$ra»v 


XcXvjcvifioi' 


XcXv«cora>v 


D. 


XcXvKocri 


XcXvievcaif 


XcXvKO(n 


A. 


XcXvxoraf 


XfXvirvtaff 


XcXvKora 



Note. All participles in &v are declined like Xw»v. Participles in 
ovs are declined like Xv6>v, except in the nominative and vocative sin- 
gular; as didovs, didovo-a, diddv, giving; gen. didc^yrof, dtdovoi;;; dat. 
did($yri, bttoixrri, &c. Aorist active participles in as are declined like 
iordf ; as Xv<raff, Xv<ra(ra, Xvo-oy, having loosed; gen. Xvo-avror, Xvo-doi/f ; 
dat. \vaavTL, "Xvaatru, &c. Aorist passive participles in €is are declined 
like TideU; as Xv^cir, Xv^cia-a, \vBiv, loosed; gen. "Xvdfvros, Xv^ctoiyr; 
dat Xv^cWt, XvBeiajf, &c. When the accent differs from that of the 
paradigm, it follows the general principle (§ 25, 1). See § 119, Note. 

§ 69. Participles in d<oVy eav, and oa>v are contracted. 
TifiMoVy TVfjL&Vy honoring, and ^CKifoVy ^CK&v^ loving, are 
declined as follows : — 

Singular. 



N. 


Tifidoav 


Tlfl&V 


Tiiidovaa rifioMra 


Tifidop 


TlflS>U 


G. 


TlfiaOPTOS 


TlfJL&VrOS 


TifiaovoTji TifuaoTjs 


TiyMovros 


Tlfta>VTOS 


D. 


TlfJUXOVTl 


TifJLSnrri 


Ttfiaovvij Tifiato'ij 


niidoPTi 


ri/icovrt 


A. 


TtfidovTa 


Tifi&vra 


Tifidovaav Tifi6inrav 


Tifidov 


Tifiau 


V. 


TlfUUaP 


TlflS>V 


Tifidovaa rifJL&aa 
Dual. 


Tiyiaov 


TlflWV 


N. 


TlfiaOPT€ 


TtfjLatvTe 


Tifiaovaa Tifiuxra 


TlfiaOlfT€ 


rifi&VTf 


G. 


Tifia6»Toiv 


' TlflOitfTOlV 


Tifiaova'aiv Tifiairaiv 


TlfiaOVTOll/ TlflODVTOlV 
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N. Tifmovres rtfi&vTts 

Gr. TLfiaOVTOiV Tlfld>VTaiP 

D. Tiiidovai Tifxatai 

A. Tiyuaovras Tifia>VTas 

V. TlfldoVTtS TlfiMVT€S 



Plural, 

Tifiaovo'ai Tifiao'at 
rifiaov(Ta>v tiimdo'&v 
Tifmova-cus rt/noxraif 
TifuzoiKTas Tifio)a-as 
Tifidovacti TifLwroi 



nfiaovra TifiavTa 

TLfmov<ri TifxaMri 

TifidovTa Tifiavra 

TifidoPTa TifiMPTa 



Gr. ^iKeovTOg ^ikovvTos 
D. (fiiKeovTi <j)iKovvTi 
A. <l>i\€ovTa <j)iKovvTa 



Singular, 

<^iX60u(ra <^cXov(ra 

<l>iK€ov<Tr}s (jyiKovaij^ 

<l>iX€Ovayi ^tXovo-i; 

<l}iX€oxnrav <j)iKov(rav 

<l>iX€ovfra (fttKovca 

Dual, 



<ftCK€ov <l>CKovv 

(piXeovTos <l>t\ovvTOi 

<l>lK€OVTl (ftlXovVTl 

<l>tK€Ov <l>i\ovv 

^tXeov <l>iKovv 



"N, <l>iX€ovT€ <j)iKovvrf <jbiX<m;<ra <^iXov(ra (}>iK€ovt€ (piKovvrt 
G. (jxXeovTfHV (f>fXovvToiv (jytXeovo-auf (^iXovo-ou/ ^tXedi/rocy (fiiKovvTOiv 



"N, <l)lK€OVT€S <l}lK0VVT(S 

G. (l>lX(6vT<OV <f)L\0VVTa>V 

D. (piXeova-i (piKovai 

A. (pCKeovras (}>i\ovvTas 

y. (j)l\€OVT€S (l)lX0VVt€S 



Plu7*al, 

t^iXfovcrai ^iXovcrai 
^iXcovoxoi' ^tXovcrcjv 
<l}iX€ov<rais <^tXov(rais 
(jyiKeovaat ^iXovcraf 
<l>iX€OV(rfU i^cXoOo-oi 



(f>iK€ovTa ffitkovvra 
(^iKcovTav <f}ikovuTcw 
^tXcovo't <^tXovc7i 
(fiCKiovra ^tXoypra, 
^iKeovra <l>iKovvTa - 



The present participles of verbs in <$<» (contracted «) are de- 
clined in their contracted form like i^tX^i^, the contracted form 
of <l)i\eo)v. Thus diyXSv, di;XoCcra, di/Xovy, manifesting ; gen. di;Xo»/y- 
To£, dijXovoTjs ; dat. diyXoOyri, diyXovoT/, &c. The uncontracted form 
of verbs in 6a is not used. 

Note. A few second perfect participles in aas and toits have Stan in 
the feminine, and retain a> in the oblique cases ; as TeBveas^ rtdpeSxray 
Tedvcot, dead ; gen. reOvcayros, Tc^i/eawn/f , &c. Those in aas are con- 
tracted in Attic ; as earaasy iarraSxraj eerradp, contr. earasj corwo-a, 
ea-Tos (irregular for farms) ; gen. iararoSf iaraoTjs, &c. (See § 130.) 

§ 70. The most important irregular adjectives are fteya?, 
great, and 7ro\u9, ??t^/.cA^ which are thus declined : — 
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Singular. 



N., 


Iiiya9 


luydkfj 


fUya 


iroXt^r 


iroXX^ 


jtdKv 


G. 


fi€ydkov 


fi€ya\r}s 


ficydXov 


irpXXoO 


TToXX^ff 


TToXXoO 


D. 


fi€yaky 


/icyttXi; 


ti€yd\<^ 


wbXX^ 


iroXX,7 


TToXXo) 


A. 


fieyav 


^eyaXriv 


fiiya 


TTokvP 


iroWrfv 


TToXv 


V. 


ficyaXf 


fifyakr} 


fieya 
Dual. 








N.A.V. 


ft€ydK<a 


Htydka 


fi€ydXe9 


V 


ir«^4.:^^ 




G. D. 




fuydXaiv 


IktyoKoiv 


Yf CUXbUA^a 










Plural 








N. V. 


fieydXoi 


fiiydXai 


fAtydXa 


iroXXoi' 


TToXXoc 


iroXXa 


G. 


fi€yd\(ov 


fuyakciP 


/A«yd\<»v 


iroXXcoy 


9roXXa>y 


iroXXcdv 


D. 


HtydKois 


fitydXait 


fjL€yd\ois 


woXKois 


noWals 


9roXXo(9 


A. 


atyaXovg 


fteydXat 


fitydha 


froXXovff 


voWds 


TToXXd 



Most of the forms of these adjectives are derived from stems in o, 
/iryaXo- and ttoXXo-. IloXXof, fj, 6v, is found in Homer and Herodotus, 
decHned regularly throughout. In Homer, itoKvs has forms ttoXcoc, 
no\€€Sj rro\€<av^ &c., which must not be confounded with Epic forms 
of nSkis (§ 59). 

Note. Upaos (or irp^os), mild, forms its feminine like an adjective 
in vr; as npatta, npatiaSf vpada, &c. The masculine and neuter 
plural have forms in €«, ea, &c., like those of yXvic^s, as well as the 
regular forms in 04, &c. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 



I. Comparison by -rcpos -raTOs. 

§ 71. Most adjectives add repo^ to the stem to form the 
comparative, and raro^i to form the superlative. Stems 
in o with a short penult change o to co before r€po^ and 
TaTo<;, E. g. 

Kov<l>os (ieov0o-), light, Kovcjydrepos, lighlei% Kov(l>6TaTos, lightest, 

2o(j)6t ((r<K^-), toise, (roffiiyrtpos, wiser, atKJxIyraToSf wisesL 

^€p,v6t (a-tyivo-), august^ a-tpLVvrepos, a-cpvararot, 

IliKpos (niKpo-^, bitter, niKpmpos, iriKporaros* 

*0(vi (ofv-), sharp, o^vrcpos, o^vtotos. 
K M«Xa5 (/xfXai/-), black, pf\dvT€pos, fAtXavraros* 
^ *AXrf6ris (aXfjSetr-), truCj dXrjd^aTepos, oKriBiaraTOi, (§ 62, 1.) 
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Note 1. Stems in o do not lengthen o to © if the penultimate 
vowel is followed by a mute and a liquid (19, 3). See wiKpos, above. 

Note 2. Mea-os, middle, and a few others drop os and add alrepos 
and aiTOTOs^ as fjJ<ros, fJk€<raLT€pos, luacuTaros ] IBios, IBiairfpos, IBiai- 
raroS' 

Note 3. Adjectives in oo? drop os and add (orepos and ifrraros, 
which are contracted with o to ovarepos and ov<rTaTos\ as tvvoos, well- 
disposed^ €VVOVaT€pOS, €VVOp<rTaTOS' 

Note 4. Adjectives in ap add cartpos and eararos to the stem ; as 
o-a>^p6>y (a<o<j>pov-), prudentf fTai<fipov€(TT€pos, aaxjypopcuTaTos, 

Note 5. Adjectives in eis change final cvr- of the stem to f<r-, and 
add T€pos and rca-os ; as xap'^'f (x^^p^vr-), graceful^ xapi€<TT€po5i x^P**" 

II. Comparison by -ittv, -iotos. 

§ 72, 1. Some adjectives in U9 and po^: are compared 
by changing these endings to t©!/ and laro^. E. g. 

'HSvff, sweety ffBrnv, tjBkttos. 

TaxvSi swift, Taxi<av (commonly Bd<r<r<ap), rdx^rros, 
^ Ala-xpos, base, al(rxi<ov, ai(rxtoToS' 

*ExBp6s, hostile, ixBl(av, exOiaros* 
^ KvBp6s, glorious, KvBiav, kvBiotoS' 

Some adjectives have both i<av, laros, and rcpos, totos, 

2. Comparatives in IcjVy neuter lov^ are thus declined : — 
Singular. Dual. 



N. 


r^Buav 




^Biov 




G. 




^Biouos N.A,V. 


^Bl0P€ 


D. 




^Biopi G. D. 


^BlOPOlV 


A. 


TjBiova 


iBU, 


ijBiov 




V. 


TfBioDV 

N. V. 
G. 
D. 
A. 




flBtop 

Plural. 
riBiov€S rfBiovs r^Bioya ^Bia 

^Biowav 

^Bioa-i 
^Biovas ^Biovf ^Biova ^Bi<o 





The terminations -om, -oves, and -ovas drop y, and are contracted 
into -« and -ovs. (See § 56, 2, Note.) 
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III. Xn*e8iilar Compftrlsonu 

§ 73* 1* The following are the most important cases of 
irregular comparison : — 

1. dyaBos, ffood, dftciWr, 

dpfidP (Hom.)y 

Kptiaa-op or Kp^irravy 

<l)€pT€pOt, 

ijcrtrvv or fTT«»i' (S 108* 4, N.), 
3. . tui\6t^ beavtiful, koXX W, 
. 4. /jLtyas, great, fiei{<ap (Hdt. luCtiiv)^ 

5. fUKpovy small, fUKp&rtpos^ 

€\daa'oiv or cAarraiVy 

6. oklyos, little, few, 

iXdcc^v or cXdmoi^y 

7. irimiv, poor, n€vi<TT€po£y 
, 8. iroKw, mt(,ch, TrXciW or irXeW, 

9. p^diog^ easy, p4^P9 

10. Tayv9,swifty ^dirirtty (for raxtoi'y} 106,4, N.), rd^cirror. 

11. tpikosy dear, ijtiKrtpo^j ff^ikraTot, 

Note. Irregularities in the comparison of the following words 
will be found in the Lexicon : — 

altrxpoi, aky€w6^, apwa(, Sk^ovos, axaptg, fiaOvg, p\d$, fipa^vs, ytpatot, 
yXvKVi, (Trikr^a-fuav, inixapt^, jjavxoi^ pOKOpy fieucpdt, pAtros, Ptos, oXiyoSt 
froXocdr, traxvSi mtrotv, niav, irXqaios, irp€<rpvs, npovpyov, fnrovdfuos, 
a-xokaios, <l)ikos, ^cvBrfg, u>kvs» 

2. Some comparatives and superlatives have no positive, but 
their stem generally appears in an adverb or preposition. E. g, 

*Avd>r€por, upper, dvoiTarog, uppermost, from aim, up ; npnTtpos, for- 
fner, irp&Tot or itpuiTiaroi, first, from irpd, before; KoriaTepos, lower, 
Kormxtrosj lowest, from icdra>, downward, 
3 
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SpiaTOi, 
piXrurrot, 
Kpdriaros, 
tfApTOTOf, <l>ipurrogf 
XanoTOf, X^oTOf. 

KaKtOTOg, 

X^lpiOTot, 
^KUTTQs (rare). 

JcdXXicrroc. 

pjyiarof. 

piKpOTOTOSy 

eXdxioTOfy 
ftfioToj (Poetic). 

iXlyurTot^ 
Ad;^i0TOf. 

n€V€<rTaTOS» 

nXtlarros, 

p^arog. 
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See also in the Lexicon ayxortposj dfJMpnposy Kcpbitav, wik&rtposy 
7rpo<r6iyr€po99 piyiov (neuter), virtpr€poSy vaT€pos, v^iW, tftaavr^posy with 
their regular superlatives ; also (o-xaros and KrjBujros. 

3. Comparatives and superlatives may be formed fix)m nouns, 
and even from pronouns. E. g. 

Baa-iKfvsy hing, jSacriXevrcpop, a greater king^ ^atrikfVTaroSy the greatest 
king, KXcirn;^, thief, icXcTrriorrcpof, KXewTiorarof ; kikov, dog, levvrcpos, 
more impudent, Kvvrarosy most impudent. So avT69, self, avr&raTo^t 
his very self, ipsissimus. 

ADVERBS AND THEIR COMPARISON. 

§ 74. 1. Adverbs are regularly formed from adjectives. 
Their form (including the accent) is found by changing v 
of the genitive plural masculine to 9. E. g. 

^cX»r, dearly, from ^iXo^; ducaias, J^istly, from dUaios] a^xft^y 
wisely, from ao(l>6s; fjdeas, sweetly, from fjbvs (gen. plur. fjdeay)', 
d\ri0m, truly', from d\ri6fis (gen. plur. dkrjBtav, d\T}6o^p) ; va<l^ (Ionic 
jrai^i&si), plainly, from (rai^rii (gen. plur. (ra<^eW) aa<fiwf)] navraSf 
wholly, from iras (gen. plur. iravroi/). 

2. The neuter accusative of an adjective (either singular 
or 'plural) may be used as an adverb. K g. 

IIoXv and TroXkd, much, from ttoKvs; fuya or fitydka, greatly, from 
/i€yas (also /i€yaXa>ff, § 74, 1) ; p6vov, only, from fidvos, alone. 

Note. Other forms of adverbs with various terminations will be 
learned by practice. 

§ 75. The neuter accusative singular of the comparative 
of an adjective forms the comparative of the corresponding 
adverb ; and the neuter accusative plural of the superlative 
forms the superlative of the adverb. E. g. 

So(^<39 (from (fo<I>6s), wisely; a-offiairfpov, more wisely; (ro<f>^ara, most 
wisely, ^AXriOck (^rOmdXi]Srjs), truly ; d\ri6€aT€pov, akfjdcoraTa. 'Ubeas 
(from ^dvs), sweetly, rjdiov, fj^iara. XapUvTKos (from p^apicir ), gracefully ; 
XctpUorepop, x^p^^<'^oTa. ^<ii<fip6v<as {{vomaw^pfov), prudently ; aot^pov^^ 
artpov, a(iii<j>pop€aTaTa* 

Note 1. Other adverbs generally form a comparative in repo), and 
a superlative in Taraj as avia, above; dvarepo), oycoraro). 
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A few comparatives end in repps', as ^fiawrip^s, morejimdy^ from 

Note 2. Some adverbs are irregular in their comparison ; as itaka, 
much, very, /ioXXoy (for futXioir), more, rather, ftdkurra, most, especially. 



NUMERALS. 

§ 76. The most important numerals are the cardinal 
and ordinal numeral adjectives^ and the numeral adverbs. 
These are here given : — 





Sign. 


Cardinal. 


Ordinal. 


Adverb. 


1 


a 


€is, fiiay €Vy one 


irpSrroSjJirst 


&7ra$^ once 


2 


/s; 


hvo, two 


dfvT€po5, second. 


diSf twice 


3 


y 


Tp€is, rpla 


Tpirog 


rpis 


4 


y 


T€aa'ap€S9 rttnrapa 


T€TapTOS 


T€TpdKlf 


6 


€ 


itivTt 


irifiirros 




6 


T ' 


?iM- 


ItKTOS 


iidKLS 


7 


C 


inrd 


ifibo^os 


(irroKig 


8 


n 


OKTm 


Hydoos 


otcroKis 


9 


n 


iwia 


Zparof 


€*vdKig 


10 


.' 


dc/ca 


dc/corof 


d€Kdias 


11 


id 


cVdcKa 


ipd€KaT09 


(pdtKOKlS 


12 


^ 


hi>b(Ka 


dadiicaTOf 


dtadtKOKlS 


13 


*y 


rptoKaideKa 


TpUrKfU^KOTOS 




14 


iff 


T€fra'ap€irKaLb€Ka 






15 


l€' 


ittvrtKalbtKa 


TretrreKoi^KaTOs 




16 


iT' 


iiataibeKa 


iKKmbtKOTOS 




17 


»r 


itrraKcuHeKn 


hrnuaudiKOTOi 




18 


*v 


dKTaKoidcKa 


OKTCHKaidiKaTOg 




19 


ts: 


«vv€aKaidtKa 


€VP€aKakbeKaTog 




20 


ii 


CUHKTi 


ClKCHTTOf 


€lKoawcis 


21 


KCL 


or eUoai ciff 


wp&ros Kal ciKoin-of 




30 


y 




TptoKotrros 


TptOKOPTWUS 


40 


/ 


TtaaapaKovra 


T€(rtrapaKO<rr6g 


raraapaKovrdicig 


50 


if 


irtvrr)KOVTa 


TrevrtjKoaros 




60 


f 


i^Kovra 




f^KOVTOKlS 


70 


o' 


i^boprjKOVTa 


(pdopjjicoaTas 


cfidopTJKOVTOKlS 


80 


rr' 


iyboriKoirra 


iyhar)KO<rTO£ . 


«t oyborfKovTOKis 


90 


9 


tVtvfjKOVTa 






100 


p 


ixuTov 




iKOTovraKis 


200 


a' 


di&Koaioi^ aij a 


StaKotrioards 


buucoa-ioKis 
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300 


^ 


ipiamMTcoi, at, a 


TfiOKoa'ttHmg 


400 


V 


rerpoKOGioi, ai, a 


TtTpcucotriofrros 


500 


4>- 


VfvraKOirioit ai, a 


nevraKoatoiTToe 


600. 


X 


i^uKoauHf <u, a 


i^oKoaiooTos 


700 


V 


CTTTciKoa-ioij at, a 


€TrTaKo<ruHrT6s 


800 


«' 


OKTaKoaiot, oi, a 


otLTOKoaioirros 


900 


^' 


tvoKoauH, at, a 


tvoKoauHrros 


1000 


fl 


XiXuK, at, a 


X«XM>orrD« 


2000 


fi 


diax^XiOi} Of, a 


burxt^wrrog 


3000 


y 


Tpurxi^ioi) aiy a 


TpKrxO<uxrT6g 


10000 


/ 


fivpioi, aij a 


fAVpUMTTOS 



[§77. 



X<Xiaieic 



fivpuuus 

Note. The dialects have the following^ peculiar forms : — 

1-4. See § 77, 1, Note 1. Epic TptVoroy, rrrparos. 

12. Doric and Ionic hvtabfKa ; Poetic dvoKcudcica. 

20. Epic €§Uoai ; Doric cueart. 

30, 80, 200, 300. Ionic Tpi^ovTo^ oydwKovrch dttitcoa-ioi, rpaptlaun* 

40. Herod, rco-crcp^icoyra. 

§ 77. 1. The cardinal numbers €??, one, Bvoy two, rpeh^ 
three, and rdaaape^ (or rerrape^;)^ /ouTj are thus de- 
clined : — 



N. 


^ 


Ilia 


€V 




G. 


h6s 


fuag 


Ui 


N. A. hvo 


D. 


in 


fU^ 


hi 


G. D. hvduf 


A. 


€va 
rpeis 


liiav 
rpia 


€V 




N. 






G. 




rpi&v 




rtca-apodv 


D. 




rpurt 




riao'apa-t 


A. 


rpeis 


rpla 




Tta'aapas rkao'apa 



Note 1. Homer has fem. la, Ir^s, &c., for iiia\ and u^ for Ivi. 
Homer has hvia for bvo, and forms bot&, doioi (declined regularly). 
For dvaPj BvoUri, and other forms, see the Lexicon. Avo is sometimes 
indeclinable, 

Herodotus has Tta-cepcg, and the poets have rirpain. 

Note 2. The compounds of tU^-ohbdt and fwydc/ff, no one, none 
— are declined like cfy. Thus, owdciV, ovBtfiia, old^v; gen. oudcMiV, 
ovbtpMs; dat ovBtvi, ovdc/Lic^; &c. When oiudc or pjf^ is separated 
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from €15 (by a preposition or by 3i/), the negative is more emphatic ; 
as €$ oidevosjfrom no one;^ov^ €( Mgjjram not even one. 

Note 3. Both is expressed by ^/x^©, amboj dfi(l)oiv\ and by d/*^ 
T€pos, generally plural, dfW^d^-fpiM, aij a. 

2. The cardinal numbers from 5 to 100 are indeclinable. 
The higher numbers in loi and all the ordinals are declined 
regularly like other adjectives in oj. 

Note 1, When rpeis koI deVa ajid Teaa-apts /cat dtica are used for 13 
and 14, the first part is declined. In ordinals we may say rplros icol 
bikaros^ &c. 

Note 2. In compound expressions like 21, 22, &c., 31, 32, &c., 
121, 122, &c., the numbers can be connected by Kal in either order; 
but if Koi is omitted, the larger precedes. Thus, tls kou, cZkcktC) one and 
twenty^ or tiKoai koi ciy, ttoenty and one ; but (without icoi) only cticoo-i 
ciff, twenty-one. 

Note 3. Mvpioi means ten thousand^ while fivpiot means innumefa- 
hie. We find even pvpiasj countless. 

Note 4. Numbers are usually expressed by letters ;" the two obso- 
lete letters, Van and Koppa, and the character 5tan, denoting 6, 90, 
and 900. (See § 1, Note 2.) The last letter in a numerical expression 
has an accent above. Thousands begin anew with p., with a stroke 
below. Thus, ^a«|i}, 1«68; fix^^e, 2^5; >«, 4026; ' Py\ 2003; ;^//, 
640; p^M04 

The letters of the ordinary Greek alphabet are used to nuniber the 
books of the Hiad and Odyssey, each poem having twenty rfour. 

THE AETICLE. 

§ 78. The defimte article i,, the (stem ro'), is tbus de- 
clined: — ^ 





BingnUir, 


Dual, 




Plural 


N. 


6 1, TO 




N. 


ol til TO 


G. 


TOV^ TTJg TOV 


N. A. V<& T& T«& 


G. 


T&P ■' 


D. 


T^ tS -T^^ 


G. D. Totv ToIp TOIV 


D. 


TOW rats row 


A. 


f f f 
TOV Tri» TO 




A. 


. Towt tAs ri 



Note 1. The Greek has no indefinite article ; but often the indefi- 
nite Tty (§ 84) may be translated by a or an; as av$pwjr6^ tis, a cer- 
tain manf often simply a man. 
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Note 2. The feminine dual rd is rare, and t« is generally used 
for all genders. (§ 138, Note 5.) The regular nominatives roi and 
Toi are Epic and Doric ; and the article has the usual dialectic forms 
of the first and second declensions, as roco, toUp, rcuovy roio-i, rjaiy rgs. 

PEONOUNS. 

Personal and Intensive Pronouns* 

§ 79, 1. The personal pronouns are eydy I, eru, thou, 
and ov (genitive), of him, of her, of it. Axn6<i^ himself, &c. 
is used as a personal pronoun for him, her, it, in the 
oblique cases, but never in the nominative. They are thus 
declined : — 

Singular. 



N. 


ty& 


ir6 


— 


aMs 


avrri 


avTo 


G. 


ifiOV, fJMV 


crov 


od 


avTov 


tnfTtjt 


avTov 


D. 


ifUU, fioi 


croi-x^ 


of 




avri 


airr^ 


A. 


ifUylli 




Dual 


QVTOIf 


oMiP 


avTo 


N.A. 


P» 


ir^ 


(^r<H) 


uAri^ 


mfta 


avT» 


G.D. 


P^ 


a<l>^ 


Plural 


avTouf 


avratp 


avrtnp 


N. 


^fieis 


Vfl€if 


(T^f If {a<l}ia) 


QVTOl 


avrai 


avrd 


G. 


Jffl&V 


Vfimv 


<r<l>&v 


avT&v 


aifT&v 


avT&v 


D. 


fliuv 


Vfllp 


oi^iVi 


avToig 


aifTais 


QVTOIS 


A. 


fjlias 


vfiSi 


aifMs (<F^a) 


alrow 


avras 


oMi 



2</)o)c, o'<^<ocy, and the neuter int>€a are not used in Attic prose. 

Note 1. Kvros in the nominative of all numbers, and when it is 
an adjective pronoun in the oblique cases, is intensive, like the Latin 
ipse. (See § 145.) For the uses of ov, see § 144, 2. 

Note 2. The following is the Ionic declension of ey«, ot;, and ov. 
The forms in () are not used by Herodotus. 

<ri5 (riViy) 

ffio^ ffeO (io) e9 

(ffclo, ffiBcp) (eXoy i$€v) 

ffol, Toi (rc6') oT (idi) 
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Sing. N. 


iy<b (iyiiy) 


G. 


ifiev, fieu, from ifUo 




{ifieio, ifUBev) 


D. 


ifiol, fxol 


A. 


¥^, M^ 
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Dual N, A. (rwi; vfij) (<r0wi, <r0<6) (<r0wO 

P^wr. N. JifJxU (Afifies) iffA^Ts {Ofifies) 

G. ijfjJtay {iificlw) it^Uav {{rfjueLiaw) fffftitop (ff^luv) 

D. iifJMf (A/ti^fu) iffuy (iffifu) fftpicL, <r<f>i 

A. ii^as i&fifie) ifUas {(ffJiiAe) ctf^as (o-^ctas), a<p4 

Herodotus has also o^clff and cr^ca in the plural of the third per- 
son, which are not found in Homer. 

2<|)€ is used as botli singular and plural, Aiwi, her, it, them, by the 
tragedians. 

The tragedians use the Doric accusative viu as a personal pronoun 
in all genders, and in both singular and plural. The Ionic form /xiV 
is used in all genders, but only in the singular. 

The poets sometimes shorten the final syllable of ^fuv, rums, vfiiv, 
vfiasi and atJMs^ changing the circumflex to the acute ; and sometimes 
accenting ^fuv^ rjfiaSi &c. 

The Ionic sometimes inserts c before long terminations of avrog, as 
avT€mv. It contracts 6 avros into tavros or wvt6s, and t6 avro into 

TCDVTO (§3). 

2. Avro^ preceded by the article means the same; as 
^6 auT09 f^VVP) ^^ same man ; top avrov wdXe/ioVy the sams 
war, (See § 142, 4, Note 2.) 

Note. Airros is often contracted with the article; as ravrw for rov 
avTov ; Tovry for r^ airr^ J Tovrg for rj avrj (not to be confounded 
with rovTjy from ovroy). In the contract form the neuter singular has 
rairro or ravrov. 

Reflexive Pronouns. 

§ 80. The reflexive pronouns are ifiavrovy efiam^y » 
of myself, aeavrouy (reavrfj^y of thyself, and iavrovy iavrfj^^ 
of himself, herself itself They are thus declined : — 









Singular, 






^fa8c. 


Fern, 


Masc. 


Fern. 


a. 


€fiaVTOV ' 


Cf/LavTrJ9 


a-eavTov or a-avrov 


(rcavT^? or aavrris 


D. 


€fiaVT^ 


ifiavTJ 


acavT^ or a-avr^ 


a-eavTJ or a-avrfj 


A. 


ifjLavTov 


€fiavrrip 


a-favTov or a-avTop 
Plural, 


aeavTTjp or aavrrip 


G. 


^fl&V 


avrav 


vfiS>p 


avT&p 


D. 


t '^ » ^ 


€ ^ * " 


» ^ » ». 




TJfliV avTois 


fjfiLP avrais 


Vfiip avTois 


vfjLUf avrdis 


A. 


fjfiai avTovs 


fjfjLas avrds 


vfids avTovs 


v/iar avrds t 
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Stiujidar, 




Plural 




G. 


iavTov 


iavTTJs 


iavTov 


iavToip 




D. 


iavra 


€aVTJ 


iavT^ iavroh 


iavrms • 


cavms 


A. 


iavTOP 


iavTTiv 


iavTo €avTovs 
contracted into 


cavTiip 


catrra 


O. 


avTov 


ainijs 


avTov 


ovro}y 




D. 


avr^ 


avTji 


avT^ airoig 


avratf 


amols 


A. 


aVTQV 


avrrfv 


avTo avTovg 


avras 


avra 



The contracted forms of covroO must not be confounded with avrov, 
&C., from avrog. 

Note. The reflexives are compounded of the personal pronouns 
and avTog* These appear separately in the plural of the first and 
second persons, arid in Homer in all persons and numbers. Herod- 
otus has tfi€OiVTOv, a-eatVTOv, cwvrot;. 



V. 



B^ciprocal Pronoun. 

§ 81. The reciprocal pronoun is dWtjXtaVy of one an- 
other, used only in the dual and plural It is thus de- 
clined : — 



G. aK\riKoiv dXX^Xatv aXXi^Xoty 
D. aXX^Xoii/ oKKrjKaiv aXX^Xoiy 
A. oXXijXo) dXX^Xa oXXijXca 



Plural, 

aXX^XoM' dXX^Xo»y oXXijXcov 

dXX^Xotc dXX^Xatf dXX^Xoi^ 

dXX^Xov; dXXijXaff oXXijXa 



PossessiTe Pronouns* 

§ 82. The possessive pronouns are €/*a9, my, 0-09, thy, 09, 
his; rjfierepo^iy our, vfierepo^, your, a^erepo^^ their. They 
are declined like adjectives in 09. 

Note. Homer has dual possessives ycDirfpoff, of us two^ (r<li»iT€pos, 
of you two; also rtos (Doric) for cor, 46^ for or, &fx6s and Aiios (a) for 
fjfM€T€pog (in Attic poetry for efios), vfios for vfi€T€pos^ tr<f>6s for ct^eVcpos. 
'Off is not used in Attic prose. 



Den&ongtrative Pronouns. 

§ 83. The demonstrative pronouns are o5to9 and o&, 
is, and e#c6Ai/09, that They are thus declined : — 
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N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



N. A. 
G. D. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



OVTOS 
TOVTOV 

TOVTOV 



olroi 



avTfj 

TaVTfJS 

TaVTfJ 

TaVTTIV 



TOVToiv Tavrmv 



avrai 



TovTav Tovrmv 

TOVTOIS TOVTOli 
TOVTOVS TaVTOf 



Singular. 

TOVTO 
TOVTOV 
TOVT^ 
TOVTO 

Dvxil, 

TOVT» 
TOVTOIP 

Plural, 

Tavra 
Tovrav 

T0VT018 
TQVTa 



5d€ ^de t68€ 

roQdc Trjali€ rovdc 

T^€ rgdc T^€ 

nSydf T^v^ ToUt 



r<^ 


TOOf 


TwSc 


TOtvdf 


Tolubt 


Towdt 


oTdc 


dlBt 


Tadt 


rwpdc 


r«ai/d€ 


T&vBt 


Toiabt 


Toiadt 


To'i(rd€ 


TOVa'd€ 


TaaBt 


radc 



Singular, jL 

N. ^CtVOff (Kilvri €K€lVO N. 

G. Ik€ivov iKttvrit fKttVOV G. 

D. cVfll^ iKttPff iKtlP^ D. 

A. 4kuvov iiciiprjv fKtiuo A. 



Dual. 



Plural, 

iKtivoi iKctpai tMum 

CKCIVWV €KtU^V iKtiW&V 

€K(ilfOlS iK€lPai9 €K€iP0lt 

cVctVovr €Ktivas (fccim 



N.A. 



G. D. mivoiv €K€ipauf iK€ivoip 

Note 1. *Ek€ivo9 is regular except in the neuter iKeivo. ^Odt is 
merely the article 6 with the inseparable particle -de added. For 
its accent, see § 28, N. 3. 

Other demonstratives will be found among the pronominal adjec- 
tives (^87, 1). 

Note 2, The demonstratives, including some adverbs (§ 87, 2), 
may be emphasized by the addition of long /, before which a short 
vowel is dropped. Thus, ovroo-t, avrrjtj towt/; M, ^fii, rodi] tovtovi, 
TflvTi, TovTtoviy ToaovTOtri, o)8i, ovrmoi. 

Note 3. The Ionic sometimes inserts c before long terminations 
of OVTOS ; as in Tovrtav. Homer has Toto-ficcro-i or roi(r^<r( for Toio-dc. 
The poets have Kttpog for ciecii/off. 
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Interrosative and Indefinite Pronouns* 

§ 84. The interrogative pronoun t/?, t/, wIw ? which f 
what ? always takes the acute on the first syllable. 

The indefinite pronoun tWi t\ any one, some one, is en- 
clitic, and its proper accent belongs on the last syllable. 

These pronouns are thus declined : — 





Interrogative. 






Indefinite. 






Sifigular. 






N. 


tU 


ri 




tU 


tI 


G. 


TiW, roO 






Ttv6s, TOW 


D. 


TiVt, T^ 








Tm, Tf 


A. 


riva 


tI 


Dual. 


rtpd 


t\ 


N.A. 


riW 








rcr/ 


G.D. 


TiVOtV 




Plural. 




TIPOW 


N. 


rivtg 


rim 




rufis 


TiPd 


G. 


Tlimtf 








rtv&v 


D. 


TtVi 








ruri 


A. 


TtWff 


rlpa 




nvas 


TiPd 



For the indefinite plural nvd there is a form Arra (Ionic Sfrca), 

Note 1. OiJrtt and ft^nr, poetic for ovbeis and fujdctf, no one, are 
declined like t\s* 

Note 2. The acute accent of m is never changed to the grave 
(§ 23, 1, Note). The indefinites rU and t1 seldom occur with an 
accent, as they are enclitic (§ 27). The Ionic has tco and t€v for tov, 
T€^ for r^j T€Ci>p for riwoVf and rcoio-i for riai ; also the same forms as 
enclitics for tov, iy, &c. 

§ 85. The indefinite Selvay mich a one, is sometimes in- 
declinable, and is sometimes declined as follows : — 

Plural. 





Singular, 


N. 


btlva 


G. 


btlvos 


D. 


belvi 


A. 


hflva 



bupas 
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Belfitive Pronoung. 

§ 86. The relative pronouns are 09, ^, o, wJiOy and ocrrt?, 
^49, o Tiy whoever. They are thus declined : — 





Singular. 




Dual. 




Plural 


N. 


St 


^ « 






K 


oX aZ a 


G. 


<a 


J,t oS 


N.A, 


& d & 


G. 


&V 1>P S>v 


D. 


4 


i 4 


G.D 


oip aiv ouf 


D. 


oU ats oh 


A. 


Sv 


^ i 






A. 


ovs dg of 






/ 


Singiilar. 




N. 




Saxit ^ 


fJTlS 




Sn 


G, 




oSrivot, Stov 


IJOTIVOS 




otrivog, oTOv 


D. 




^u<«,5ry 


Srtvt 




^nw, Srt^ 


A. 




SvrtMi 


fjvTiva 
Dual 




Srt 


N. A. 




&ra>t ' 


STtV€ 




&nv€ 


G. D. 




oli>nfoa> 


aXpTiVOiv 
Plural 




ournvoip 


N. 




(Snptt 


aiTivts 




Sripa 


0. 




Smrwai', Sratv 


S>vTivmv 




tnrranavy Sre^v 


D. 




(MTTun, Smat 


aloTun 




oiaTuri, OToun 


A. 




ovoTwas 




&amvas 




Briva 



-NoTH 1. "Oarig is compounded of the relative Eg and the indefinite 
T«, and ia called the indefinite relative. Each part is declined sepa- 
rately. (See § 28, N. 3.) It has a form arra (Ionic atraa) for Briva 
in the plural, corresponding to arra for nva (§ 84). "O t* is thus 
written (sometimes o, t*) to distinguish it from wrt, (hat, 

Note 2. Homer has oov, €iig, for o5, ijff. The following are the 
peculiar Homeric forms of Eang : — 

Singular. Plural 



N. 


vng 




a. 




tUTtVj fDTTCOf OTTtV 


D. 




^ 5t€^ 


A. 


vrivn 





OTCiOP 

Mouri 



&iT(Ta 



Saca 



Herodotus has otcVj otc^ m&Vj Moia-ij and a<rcra. ^^ . 
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PEONOMINAL ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

§ 87.^ 1. There are many pronominal adjectives which cor- 
respoud to each other in form and meaning. The following are 
the most important : — 



IrUerrogative. 
v6<ros ; how mtoch t 
quantus? 

voios ; of what 
J^ kind? quails? 



wnXlKW; howold^ 
how IcMrge f 



Indefinite. 
7roa6s, of a cer- 
tain quarUUy, 

iroi6Sf of a cer- 
tain kind. 



TTTiklKoSy of a cer- 
tain age OT size. 



Ikmonstrativei 
{rSffoa), TOffMe, 

TOffOVTOS, sp 

much, taaitus. 

(Toloi), TOtSffdc, 

ToiovToi, such, 
talis. 



JRelative. 
^-09, ^6<ros, as 
tnuch, asmany, 
quantus. 

ofos/ oirotoj, of 
which kind, 
[such] as, qua- 
ils. 

(tt)KIko%), T17X1- i^Micos, hnn{KiKOi, 
Kdffde, TTjXiKov- of which a^e or 



Tos, so old or SQ 
large. 

irSrepos; which of vdrepos (or irorc- ft-e/ws, the on& or 
(he two f ' p6s), one of two the other (of 

(rare). two). 

The pronouns ris, rU, &c., form a corresponding series 
rli, who f ris, any one. 65e, oCtos, this, 

this one. 



^e, [as old] 05, 
[as large] as. 

&n-&T€pos, which- 
ever of the two. 



8s, 6(TTIS, 

which. 



who. 



Note. Tocrop and toIos seldom occur in Attic prose, n^XiVor never. 
Too-oo-Sf, Toioo-fif, and TTJXucSaBt are declined like t6<tos and roiof ; as 
Tocrdcrde, Toa-rj^e, rocovbe, &c., — Toido-^e, Totade (5), roidvde. (See § 28, 
N. 3.) Toa-ovTosj toiovtos, and rrjiKiKovros are declined like ovros 
(omitting the first t in tovtov, toOto, <fec.), except that the neuter sin- 
gular, has o or op'j as rotovros, toulvttIj toiovto or rotovrov] gen. toiov- 
Tovj Toiavnjv, &c. 

2. Certain pronominal adverbs correspond like the adjectives 
given above. Such are the following : — 



Interrogative. 
TToO; where? 

vy ; which way ? 
how? 



Indefinite. 
Toi5, somewhere. 



vy, some way, 
some how. 



Demonstrative. ■ 
IhfBa, ivravOa, ixeT, 
there. 

(ry), rydc, ra&ry, 
this way, thus. 



Relative. 
o5, Birov, where, 

i, thry, which 
way, as. 
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roi; whither f irol, to aome place, mi^e, thither. ot, Svoi, whither* 

ir60€p ; whence f iroBiv, from some {r60€v), (vBev^ e<cct- 6B€Vy owdBev, 
place. ' 0€v, theiice. whence. 

TiJi ; hoxo f T<iy, in some toay, &s, c&Se, oOrcas, thiis. -j, &irjj, in which 

soTnehow, way, cis. 

ir6Tc ; wJien t irore, at so7ne time, rhre, then. (he, (nr&re, when. 

Note. The indefinite adverbs are all enclitic (§ 27). 

VERBS. 

§ 88. 1. The Greek verb has three voices, the active, 
middle, an<J passive. 

The middle voice generally signifies that the subject performs 
an action ttpon himself or for his ow^ benefit (See § 199.) 

2. Deponent verbs are those which have no active voice, 
but are used in the middle or passive forms with an active 
sense. 

§ 89* There are five moods, the indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, imperative, and infinitive. To these are added, 
in the conjugation of the verb, participles of all the prin- 
cipal tenses. 

The first four moods, as opposed to the infinitive, are called 
finite moods. 

§ 90. 1. There are seven teiises, the present, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect, aorist, future, and future perfect. The 
imperfect and pluperfect are found only in the indicative. 
The future and future perfect are wanting in the subjunc- 
tive and imperative. The future perfect belongs regularly 
to the passive voice. 

2. The present, perfect, future, and future perfect indic- 
ative are called 'pi^imary tenses ; the imperfect, pluperfect, 
and aorist indicative are called secondary (or historical) 
tenses. 

KoTE. Many verbs have tenses known as the second aorist (in all 
voices), the second perfect and pluperfect (active), and the second 
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future (passive). Very few verbs have both these and the first (or 
the ordinary) aorist, perfect, &c.; and in such cases the two forms 
usually diflfer in meaning. 

§ 91. There are three persons, the first, second, and 
third ; and three nuiribers (as in nouns), the singular, dual, 
and plural 

§ 92, The principal parts of a Greek verb are the present, 
future, aorist, and perfect indicative active, and the perfect and 
aorist passive ; as Xvoi, to loose, Xucru, tXytrOf XcXvko, XcXv/mic, ikv&tiv. 

In deponent verbs they are the present, future, perfect, and . 
aorist indicative; as fiovkofiai, to wish, povklfirofiai, pc^vXrffuuy 
iffovXriBrjp ; yiyvofjuu, to become, ytvriaofiaiy ycycviyfuu, €y(p6fj.fjv. So 
tpxofJMi, to go, iXevaofAca^ cX^Xv^a, ^Xdov* 

Note. These parts are chosen because they show all the important 
tense-formations, even in an irregular verb. It will be seen from the 
indicative of Xvc* (§ 96), that there is one stem Xv- belonging to tlie 
present and imperfect, which appears (with the prefix Xc-) as XcXv 
in the perfect passive and middle ; that there is a second form Xu<r* 
belonging to the future active and middle, which appears (with a 
prefix €-) as eXvc- in the aorist active and middle ; that there is a third 
form XcXvK- belonging to the perfect and pluperfect active ; and that 
there is a fourth form Xv^-, which appears in the aorist passive as 
€Xv$tj' and in the future passive as XvOtfo-, These are the four prin- 
cipal tense-stems, of which a complete table is given in § 111. 

§ 93. There are two principal classes of Greek verbs, 
verbs in ©, and verbs in fit. 

Note. As most verbs end in a>, many rules are given under verbs 
in fl» which apply equally well to those in fit. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS IN O. 

§ 94. The principal stem of a verb in o) is found by 
dropping en of the present indicative active. Those whose 
stem ends in a vowel are called picre verbs ; those whose 
stem ends in a mute are called 77iute verbs; those whose 
stem ends in a liquid are called liquid verbs. Thus, ^iKe^, 

Note. It often happens, especially in mute and liquid verbs, that 
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some of the tenses are formed from a stem different from that of the 
present Thus, in the examples below (§ 96), the stem of XeiW 
(Xftir-) appears in its two other forms \nr- and Xoitt-, and that of 
crrcXXeo (oreXX-) in its two forms oreX- and cttoX-. (See §§ 108, 109.) 

§ 95. 1. The following synopsis contains all the tenses 
of XucD, to loose, with the second aorist active and middle 
and the second perfect and pluperfect active of XecTra}, to 
leave, and the second aorist and second future passive of 
o-Tc'XXo), to send. No single verb has all these tenses. 

Active Voice. 

Indicative. SntiijiinetiTe. Optatire. ImperatiTe. InflnitiTe. Participle. 

Pres. X^ Xvw Xvoi|ii Xdc ^ X^iv Xveiy 
Imp. IXvov 

Fat. \vam Ximiiu XWfiv Xvo-«0V 

Aor. IXvou X^fvw Xvomifit Xfb^iv * \Sivtu kUnn 

Vert, X^VKa XcXilKM XcXvKOifU X^VKC • XiXvK^VOi XiXvKt&S 

Plup. ^cXincciv 

2 Aor. IXiirov X£ir«» X(iroi|u XCirc XiirgCv Xiir^v 

2Perf. X^Xoiira XcXodrw XcXo£iroi|u X^oi/in XcXoivivai XcXoiir«&s 
2 Plup. IXcXoCirfiv 

Middle Voice. 

Pres. Xvopai X^|uu. XvoC|it|V k6cv 
4XikS|it|v 

XWo|Mu Xvv«(|it|v X^fwvOoi 

4Xvo^|it|y X^fvwt&oi XvoraC|it|v \Stvtu Xvo-oo-Ocu 
X^vpu ' XcXv|iivos XiXvfjkivos X^vvo XcX^io^i 

« ctt|v 
4XA^i|V 

2 Aor. <Xi.ir($|it|v XCir«>|iai XiiroC|i.t|v XiiroO XiirMcu. Xiirtf|uvos 
Passive Voice, 



Imp. 
Fat 
Aor. 
Perf. 

Plup. 



X^o-6ab Xv^pcvot 



Xvo-6|uvos 
Xv<rd|icvos 
XcXvfUvot 



Pre*- ) Sa/tne as 
Imp. ) middle 
Fut. Xv0^|o^|icu 
Aor. iXi60tiv Xii6m 
Perf. 1 Sa'tne as 
Plup. ) middle 
F. Per. XAWofUU 

2 Fut. tf*ru(X^vo|iat 

2 Aor. krrdXt|v rroXw 



XvOi|vo(|ii|V Xv6V|o^v^i XvOi|artf|Myof 

XvOc(t|v Xv0i)Ti Xv6l|v«u XvOcCs 



XcXvao£|i,t|v XiX^fordcu XiXv(rtf|&cvos 

<rraXt|voC)i>t|v o^roX^o^v^i o*TaXt|o^|&cvos 

mXdi\¥ vTAXt|Oi o^ToXfjvoi rroXcCy 
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2. The following table shows the meaning of each tense of 
Xvo> in the indicative, imperative, infinitive, and participle of the 
active voice : — 



IndkatiTB. 



luipcrftflTe* 



Inflnitiw. 



Participle. 



Pres. 


/ loose or am 
loosing. 


Loose thou. 


To loose OT to be 
loosing. 


Loosing. 


Imp. 


I was loosing. 








Fut. 


I shall loose. 




To loose {tat). 


About to loose* 


Aor. 


Ilooscd. 


Loose thou. 


To loose or to 
have loosed. 


Having loosed 
ox loosing. 


Perf. 


I have loosed. 


Rave loosed 
(S202,2.N.l.) 


To have loosed. 


Havin/g loosed. 


Plup. 


I had loosed. 









The meaning of each tense of the middle can be seen by adding 
the words for myself, for thyself &c., to the meaning of the corre- 
sponding active form. 

In the passive the tenses are changed merely to suit that voice ; as 
/ am loosed, I was loosed, I shall be loosed, I have been loosed, &c. 
The future perfect pjussive means / shall have been loosed (i. e. before 
some future event referred to). 

Note. The meaning of the various forms of the subjunctive and 
optative camiot be fully understood until the constructions are ex- 
plained in the Syntax. But the following examples will make tiiem 
clearer than a mere translation of the fonns : — 

Av<ufi€v (or \v<r«i>fxev) avrov, let us loose him; fijf \vaijs aMp, do not 
loose him, *Eav \v<a (or Xv(ra>) avrov, x^PW^^i \f ^ (jshaU) loose him, he 
will rejoice, "Epx^fuu, iva ovroy Xvci> (or Xvav), I am earning that I may 
loose him, ElOe Xvotfu (or Xvaaifit) avr6v, that I may loose him, £i 
Xvoifu (or Xvaaifu) avrov, x^^P^ ^t if J should loose him^ he would 
rejoice, ^UXOop ipa aMp Xvoifit (or Xvo-aifu), / came that I might loose 
him, Etnop on avrop XvoifUj I said that I ukis loosing him ; ^Inop on 
avrov Xvaaifii, I said that I had loosed him ; tlnop ore avrhip Xvaoifu, I 
said that I woxdd loose him. For the difference between the present 
and aorist^ see § 202, 1 ; for the perfect, see § 202, 2. 

§ 96. The r^ular verb Xv©, and the tenses of Xeiirw 
and aTiXXo} which are included in the synopsis, are thus 
inflected : — 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS IN O. 

I. Avo), id loose. 



Present. 



Imperf. 



Future, 



Aorist 



Perfect. 



Pluperf. 



.{I 

1 3. 
13. 
(3. 
(3. 
(3. 
(3. 



Present. 



Aorist. 



Perfect. 



13. 
(3. 

\^- 

13. 



Xvo 

Xvcir 

Xvct 



Indicative Active^ 

^ Dual. 

Xvrrop 
Xvcrov 



^Xuoif 
cXvcff 
cXvc 

Xvcrw 

Xv(r€iff 

XvVc* 

«Xv(ra 

^Xucraff 

?Xv(rc 

XeXvica 

XcXvicaff 

XcXvicc 

cXcXvKetv 
cXcXvJcciff 
cXcXweci 



tXvfTTJV 

\v<rtTOP 

XwTtTOP 

iXwrdniv 

XcXvicaroir 
XfXvKarop 

cX(XiS«ectrop 
cXcXvicftriyv 



Svbjunctive Active. 



\vta 
Xvrjs 
Xvfj 

Xv(ro> 

Xvarj 
XcXvJco) 

\f\vKff 



\vrjTOP 
\vqTOU 

XvtrijTov 

XvCFfJTOU 

XcXwci;rov 



65 



PlQIBl. 
XvOfJLtV 
\V€T€ 

Xvovat 

iXvOflfP 
i\vtT€ 

IfXvov 

Xv(rofA€v 

Xvccrc 

Xvarovvi 

tkvaafup 

cXv(rar€ 

cXvcav 

XfXvxa/icy 

XcXvicarc 

X«Xvicd(rft 

AcXv«(ctr« 
AcXvueccorav 
or A€Xvfef(rav 



Xwafifv 

XvfjTt 

Xvoxrt 

Xvo-Cd/ACI' 

XJo"»;Te 
Xvaaxri 

XfXvKa)|ift^ 

XfXvK7r( 

XfXvKoxri 
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[§96. 



Optative Active. 

Dual. 



Present. 



Future. 



Aorist. 



■li 
■li 

I: 



Perfect. < 2 



Present.'! ' 



Aorist. < 
Perfect | ^' 



Xvocfit 

Xvoi 

Xvcroifti 

Xv(rotr 

Xvcroc 



Xvotroy 
Xvoiri;y 

Xvcrocrov 
Xvcotn/v 



Xv(rat/iu 

Xv(ratf, Xvattas Xvcratroy 

Xv(rai, Xvcretc Xvcratn^ir 

\iXvKOlfU 

XcXvieotff XrXvieotroy 

XfXvKot XrXv<co/ri;y 

Imperative Active. 

\V€ \V€T0V 

Xvcrai Xvirav 



Xvtrov 
Xvcraroi 

XcXvJce 
XcXvicrrtt 



Xvirarop 
Xvadray 

\€\vKmp 

\€XuKiTt»P 



Plnnl. 
Xvocficv 
Xmktc 
Xvoiep 

Xvcrotficv 

Xvaotrc 

Xvaoup 

Xvcratftfv 
Xv(rairv 
Xv(rai€V, Xt/irfcov 

XcXtMcocfify 

XcXuKoirc 

XcXvicoicr 



X^€ 

XvcVoMrav 
or \v6pt»» 

'kwrart 
Xva-dmtrav 
or \v<rdvTOP 

\t\vK€T€ 

XcXvKcroMray 



Infinitive Active, 

Present. Xwp . ^Aorist. Xvcrm" 
Future. Xvo-cty Perfect. XcXv/ecVat 



Participle Active, 

Present. Xva>t^, Xvovaa^ \vov 

Future. Xvcrcav, \v(rov<ray \v<rop 

Aorist. \vaa£^ Xviraaa^ X^aav 

Perfect. XcXvKwf, XcXvicvta, XfXvirop 
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Indicative Middle, 



Present. - 


1 3. 


Sing. 

\vOfJMl 

Xvcroi 


Dual. 

Xwa^oir 
Xv€(r^ 


Plural. 
XvofitBa 

Xv€1tB€ 
XvOVTM 


Imperf. ^ 


1 3. 


iKvofiriv 

Avov 

iKvero 




tXvofifBa 

iXveaBt 

iXvovTo 


Future. " 


it 


\wroftm 
Xv<Fj7, Xv<rcft 
Xv(rcTai 


\v<r€ir6ov 
XvataBw 


Xv(r6fAtBa 
Xvaovrai 


Aorist. " 


'1- 
1 3; 


c'Xi^cru 
Av(raro 


ikva-aaSov 
ikvadfrBriP 


(XvadfitBa 

iXvaaaBt 

(XwravTo 


Perfect. ^ 

1 


I 3. 


XcXvfuii 

XeXtHTOi 

XcXvroi 


\i\v<r6ov 
\€\v<rBo» 


XcXV^a 
XeXwrBt 
XtXvvrai 


1 

Pluperf. < 

1 


'2 


eXcXvfii^y 
AeXviro 
IXcXvro 


iXtXwrSw 
cXcXvtr^r 


iXtXvfiiBa 
iXfXvaBw 
eXfXviTo 






SvhjuTictive Middle. 




Present. ^ 


(3. 


\vci[uu 
Xwirat 


XwiaSop 


Xvt^fuBa 

Xvri<rB€ 

Xvoiirrat 


Aorist - 


(3. 


Xwrwfiai 
Xv«rj7 


Xv<ni<rBaif 


/< ^ ^ 


Perfect. ^ 


(3. 


XfXvficvor £ 
XcXvficinof jjff 
XcXv/icW 9 


X€XvfA€P«9 ^TOV 


X(XvfA€VOt &fA€P 
XcXv/ACMM ^€ 

XfXv/ifvoi inrt 
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Optative Middle, 



Present. 



Future. 



•I 3. 



Aorist. ^ 2. 
13. 



Perfect. 



J 2. 
13. 



sing. 

Xvoio 
Xvocro 

Xvaoio 
Xvaoirq 

"XvaaifiTfp 

Xvtrato 

"kCaairb 

XcXvftcvoff (tfJV 
XcXvftcyos €trjs 
XfXv/Mvoff ci)^ 



Doal. 

Xvoto*^ 
XvotV^j/y 

Xvo-our^ov 
Xvo'OiO'^i^i' 

Xv(rat(r^ov 
Xv(ra{(r^v 

XcXv/AcW AiT<^ 



Plural. 
Xvoifi€^ 
Xvour^e 

XuOUfTO 

XviToifuBa 

\v<rour$€ 

Xvaoivro 

XvaulfAtBa '* 

XvaaurBt 

Xva-atvTo 

XcXvficMM ttrffifv 
• XcXvpcFoc cii/rc 



Aorist. 



ist. I 



Perfect. 



•a 



Imperative Middle 



\ 3.. Xv€(r^a> 



2. XOcat 

3. Xvo-do*^ 



XcXvov 
XeXvo-^ 



Xvrcr^ov 



Xva-acBoP 
XvadaBoiP 

XcXvo-^oy 
XfXva^cAy 



XvicBe • 

or Xvco'^o>v 

XvaaaOc 
XvaaaBwrav 
or Xv(rd(r^fii>i' 

XcXvc^c 
XcXvcr^oxrav 
or XeXvcr^o)!^ 



Jkjinitine Middle, 

Present. Xvco-^at Aorist. Xvo-aatfat 

Future. XvfrtaBm Perfectt XtkixrBai 



Participle Middle, 



Present, \v6yufp09, -% -ov 
Future. Xvcd/icvos, "i;, -ov 



Aorist. Xvcrdfieyor, -17, -oi' 
Perfect* XcXv/icifor, -1;, -01^ 
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Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect Passive, same as 

in Middle. 

Indicative Passive, 



Future. 



■1^ 

(3 

( 1. i\vi 
< 2. c'XiJi 
( 3. i\vi 

ture ) 2* 
rfect. j * 

13, 



Singular. 
XvOqaofiai 

XvBfifrerat 



Aorist 



Future 
Perfect. 



iXvBrjv 
I\vBrj£ 
f\tf$rf 

\e\wroiitu 
XcXvoT/) X<Xv<r«< 
XcXvcrtfrm 



Dual. 

Xv^o-fc^or 
\v$ri<r€aB<fif 

XcAv<ff<r0oy 
XcXv<f#<r^ 



Aorist. 



Future 



Aorist. 



\vB& 
Xu^ff 
\v0}i 



SvJtjunctive Passive, 

Xv^roy 
Xv^roi* 



r 1. XvBnaoi^ 

\ 2. Xv^<ro» 

\ 3. Xv^qotui 

(3. 

' 1. XcXverotfiijv 



Optative Passive, 



f<roio 

XwJJOtMTO 

\v6tifiv 
■kvOurfs 



Future J „* ^ ^ , 
Perfect) J X'^T"*' 
V. 0. XeXtHTMTO 



\vBri(roia0riv 
Xv^iip-ov, \v6uT09f 

XcXt!<roi(r^oy 



Imperative Passive 
Aorist I J ^^. X^J^r- 



Plunl. 
\vBff(r6fii6a 

XfKvaSfitSa 
XtXwroPTai 



\v$WfJLtP 

Xv3rJT€ 

Xv^flMTft 



\vBfi(roint0a 
\v$fi<roiir0€ . 
\v6ri<roivTO 

XvBtififKVj XvBtifitv 
Xv^ctifTfy Xv^ctrc 
XyBtititraPy XvBti&f 

XtXv^vifuBa 

X§XviyoiO'B€ 

XtXwrourro 



XvBriTt 
XvBr/rwrav 
or XvBtvTwp 

Infinitive Passive, 

Aorist. XvBijvai Fut. Perf. XtXv(r€<rBat 



Future. XvB^ataBai 

Participle Passive. 
Fut. XvBria6ntvos Aor. Xv^cfc (§ 68) Fut. Perf. XfXvcrJ/icwr 
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2 Aorist. 



(1 

ist, < 2 
(3 

ii 



2 Perfect. K 2. 
3. 

1. 

2Pluperf.<[ 2. 

3. 



ist. <^. 
I 3. 



2 Aorist 

2 Perfect < 2. 
13. 



(3. 



2 Aorist ■{ 2. 
.3. 

2 Perfect •< 2. 
(3. 



2 Aorist 



2 Perfect 



■{ 



II. Aelwwy to leave. 
Indicative Active, 

Sing. Dual. 
t\iirop 

cXtTTCff ikin€Tov 

cXtTTC . IKmeTrjv 

XcXoi9Fa 



XcXotfl-aff 
XcXotfl-c 

AcXodrctr 
cXeXotVctff 
cXcXomft 



XtXoiiraTOP 
XcXoiTrarov 

cXcXotfrftroir 
cXcXoiirciri^P 



Svjtjunctive Active. 
Xtiro 
Xiir^j 



Xiin; 

XcXoifTtf 

Xtkobrff 



"kimjTop 
Aiinprov 

XcXoiiriTroy 
XfXotirijTOP 



Optative Active. 
Xtiroific 

Xiiroif Xtirotroy 

XurcM Xiirovnjp 

XcXoiVotfii 

XcXoCTTOiff 



XfXoMTOC 



XcXoiiroirov 
XcXoifTotri^y 



Imperative Active. 

\lir€ XinfTop 

Xiircro Xifrcro>v 



XcXocfTC 
XcXoiircro) 



XcXoiVcroi' 
XcXoifrcroiy 



Plural. 
iXiirofAtP 
iXiirtrt 
tXmop 

XcXoiiraftcv 

XeXoiVarc 

XrXoiira<rt 

AcXoiVei/ify 
eXcXoifTftrc 
cXeXotiretcay 
or AeXoiirriray 



Xuroficy 

XtmjTc 

XtiroiMrt 

XfXocVoficr 

XcXo/inirc 

XcXotircMTC 



Xliroifiep 

Xiiroirc 

XiircKcy 

XcXoiiroificy 

XcXotiroirc 

XcXo/TTOicy 



XiVcT€ 

XtfTcraMrac 
or Xiir6pT»p 

XfXoiTTcrc 
XcXocfr€r0«ray 
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Infinitive Active. 
2 Aorist. XtfTciv 2 Perfect. XeXom-cW 

Participle Active, 

2 Aorist. XiiTttf', Xnrova-Of \iir6p 

2 Perfect. XcXoeircas, XfXoiTTVui, XeXoifrJ; 



2 Aorist. 



ist. < 2. 
13. 



Indicative Middle, 



cX/irov 
AiircTo 



iXtirtirBipf 



€kiir6fi€$a 

AiVc(r^c 

IXiiroyro 



2 Aorist. 



ist. < 2. 
I 3. 



SvJljQunctive Middle, 



Xiirn 
XiTnjrai 



'kimiorBov 



XiwmfitBa 

Xiin^a^c 

XiirttVTOi 



2 Aorist. 



1^ 

(3. 



Optative Middle. 



Xiirbio 
Xtiroiro 



XiVoio^oy 
XinoiaBrfp 



'kimifitBa 
Xnrot(r^e 

XtVoUTO 



2 Aorist. 



<-{!: 



Imperative Middle. 
XtiroD \in€<r6op 



X(Vc<r^c 
\iir4aBwrap 
or XmiaBoiP 



Infinitive. 
2 Aorist. Xtfria^oft 



Participle. 
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III. SriWtOy to send. 

Indicative Passive. 
Bnal. 



2Fut 



2 Aor. 



Sing. 
aTakria-oiuu 

3. (rtakfja^TcU &raKrf<r€<r66v 



( 3. 

( 1. earn 

\ 2. corai 

\ 3. fcrm 



tarakfjv 
fcrraAijff 
fOToXi; 






Plural. 
OTaXi;<r4/bif^a 

&taKrja'dvrai 

€arakri(X(V 

darakrprt 

iardkritrav 



2 Aor. 



(3. 



araSj 



Subjunctive Passive, 

irraX&pLtp 

arakrfTov arak&tn 



Optative Passive, 

rjtroio oraKriaoiaAfp oroXiJoroicr^c 

crraX^(rotro arakrjo'oia'^p araXr^a-oufTo 



2 Aor, 



( 1; arakria'oifi 

% 2. iM-akfjO-oto 

\ 3. crraXqerotn 

1 3. 



crraXciijs 
OToXcci; 



trrakeirjfup, otoXcT/lici' 
crroXciiTToy, ora^etTpv iTTaXciiyTe, orraXcirr 
OToXcfi^r};!/, crroXctn^y ^raXciTo-ctii, oriiXet^i' ' 



Imperative Passive, 

o » J 2. oToXij^i araXi^Tov aroXi/Te 

i 3» (rraX^o) oTaX{ra>y dTaX^rtdo-ai' 

or irraKlrrau 

Infinitive Passive, 
2 Future. orraXi7(re(r^ai 2 Aorist. araX^vat 

Participle Passive, 
2 Future. aTa\ria'6fi€vosy -fj, -ov- 2 Aorist. (rraKeUy -^au, -*¥ 
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§ 97. The future and aorist active and middle of ^a/i/w 
(0ai/-), to shoip, exhibits tlie peculiar formation of these 
tenses in litj^uid verbs (§ 94). 

The futures are contracted like the present of <t>i\f<a (§ 123); 
thus, <^av€a>, <l>avS>; <j>av€Ofiaif <l>avovfiai. See §§ 120^ 121. 







Indicative Active, 






Future. < 2. 


Sing. 


Dual. 

<l>aV€tTOV 




Plural. 
<l>avovfi€V 
<l>aptiT€ 


(3. 


<[>av€l 


<l>aV€LTOU 




<l>avovfn 


Aorist. ■( 2. 
(3. 


(<t>ripa 

€4>flP€ 


«<l>rivaTOV 
€<f)rjvdTriv 

Svhjunctive Active, 




i(f>ripafi€V 

i<ti^paT€ 

Kiprjpcaf 


Aorist. ■( 2. 
(3. 


<l)flv<o 


<l>qur}TOV 
<l>riviiTOV 

Optative Active, 




<l>rjpaifi€P 

(pripryre 

<l>fipa>(n 


Future. -( 2. 
(3. 


<t>avoifjii 


, 'oiriv 


<l>apoififPf •oirifitp 


(fyavolf • 


oirj <f>ayoiTrjv, 'OifjTfjv 


<f>aPOi€P^ 'oiria-ap 


Aorist. < 2. 
(3. 


<l>riuaiSy <f)fiv€ias <l>fivaiTOV 




(prjvaifjitp 
<j>f)paiT€ 
(pfiPaitPy <l>ffP€tap 






Imperative Active, 






Aorist. 1 ^• 


4>fipov 
<l>flvdr(o 


<j>riPaTov 
if>rjvdT(OV 

Infinitive Active. 




(fyrjvdraxrap 
or (firjpdpTaiP 


Future. <l>ap€i» Aorist. 


<j>rjpai 






Participle Active, 






Future, ^ai* 


S>v, (ptayovaaf <^avovv Aorist. 


<f>n 


msy (fyrfpaa-a, ^^pqp 




4 
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Future. 



Aorist. 



Aorist* 



Future. 



Aorist 



Aorist. 



'I: 



{• 



I- 



11 



li 



Indicative Middle. 

Sing. ^ Dual. 

<j>av^, <f>av€i <l>aveta'^if 

(jiavtiTai <liav€tfrBo» 

€(f>rjvdfiTju 

€<f)fiv<a ifprjvaa-Boy 

f<j>^iwro i<p!rjvd<r6riv 

Svhjnnctive Middle, 
^rfvt^ficu 

<j>riin)Tai ([i^injaBov 

Optative Middle. 



if>avoiTO 
<l>rivai/iriv 



(papcliirOov 
if>avoia6rjv 

<f>ffvaLa'3op 
if}rivaiaBfiv 



Imperative Middle. 

ifirjvai (fyfjuaa-Bov 

ifujpdo'Bio (fytivdo'Baiv 



Plural. 
(JHivovfifBa 
<f>av§laB€ 
<f>avovvrai 

€<t>rjvdfj.(Ba 

itfyffvaaBe 

cdmvturro 



<l>fjvmfi€Ba 
<l>ritn)(rB€ 



([mvoifitBa 

(fyavoiaBi 

tfiOPoiuTO 

<f>TfvaifKBa 
(^vawBt 

I^VIPOIVTO 



<f>flvdoBaa'av 
or (privdaBatv 



Infirdtive Middle. 
Future. ipavclaBai Aorist. 

Participle Middle. 
Future. <f>avovfji€vos, -fj, -ou Aorist. ifirivdfuvo^, -ly, -ov 

P^riplurastlc forias, 

§ 98. 1. All verbs whose stems end in a consonant form 
the third jpersmi plural of the perfect and pluperfect indic- 
ative passive and middle by the perfect participle and elai 
and riaav, the present and imperfect of et/*/, to he (§ 129). 
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These tenses of rplfia) (stem rpifi-), to iitb, irXeKO} 
(ttXcic-), to weave, irei0a> (yreiO-'jy to persuade, and areXXa) 
[areW-y areK-, o-raXr), to send, are thus inflected: — 





Perfect Indicative, 




( 1. rirptiifiai 
S. < 2. mpi^ai 


TTCfrXcy/Mii 


mirturpai 


€trraKfjkai 
eoToXcrai 


\ 3. T€TpiirTai 


frcVXcierai 


niirfurrai 


forraXroi 


' \ 3. T€Tpl(l>B0V 


V€nk€xBov 


iriniiaOotf 
frtntidBov 


f<rrakBo¥ 
taraXBov 


( 1. TSTplflflfBa 

p. < 2. Tcrpi^^f 


7r€7r\€yp(6a 
iriirk^xBt 


TrenuaptBa 
frc7rec(r(9c 


€(rrakptBa 
tfoToKBt 


' 3. T€Tpippil»H 




dal 


€<rra\pfvoi 


Perfect Svhjwictive 


and Ojytative. 




Subj. TtTpiflftivOt & 


irt7r\€yfjLevo£ & 


Vfireurpevot & ' 


€<rraX.pivog & 


Opt. TfTpippiyog 


ntirXcypevos 


V€7r€urpivot 


iarrakfiivos 




Perfect Imperative. 




g (2. Wrptfo 

• ( 3. TfTpi'<^(9» 


frcVXcfo 
TTcwXcx^w 


ntTTtiaBa 


tfrraKao 

€<TTdSB<0 


j^ (2. rcVp«^A». 
( 3. Trrpi<fi6w» 


irtTrXexBop 


irfir€iadov 
n€irti<rB<av 


tardkBov 
€(rrdkB<av 


p 1 2. UTpi<l}6€ mnk€xB€ ir€n€i<rB€ foroX^c 
* ( 3. r€Tpi^<a<rav ircirXlxOaxrav nfiriia-Boaap ifrrakBioaap 
or TtTpt<li$iov or neirXfx^av or niireiaBav or iaraXBiov 



T€Tpl<f)6a 



T€Tpipik€VOi 



Perfect Infinitive, 
ntiikixBai ir€ir€i(rBai 



ivrdkBai 



Perfect Participle, 
irtirkfypevos ntnturptvos earakfiivog 
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[§99. 





Pluperfect Indicative. 






in€7r\iyfiTjv 


firtvtio'fiffv 


etrrdKfiriP 


S. ^ 2. €Ttrpi^ 


CTTtfTrXc^O 


€7r«7rct(ro 


coraXcTO 


\ 3. CTCrptTTTO 


CTTCwXeiCTO 


c7r«7r£toTO 


co-toXto 


^ ( 2. Mtp46ov 

\ 3. €T€Tpi<li0riv 


cTTeTrXf^^o" 


iireir€iaBov 


eoraX^oy 


ejr€7rXex^»;»' 


€1F€1tUaBllV 


itrroKBqv 


p. < 2. iT(Tpi<liBt 
\ 3. T€TpilJLfl€VOl 


i7rtTr\€yfi€0a 


iTTfirtia-fifBa 


ioToXfifOa 


fircTrXcx^f 


€V€'n(l(T6€ 


earakOe 


ircTrXfVfiei'oi 


nfntKTfiiuot 


ioraXfiivoi 


?f(rav 


^(TOV 


^<rau 


fjaav 



Note. The regular third person plural in these tenses (reTpt/3-i/nit, 
7r€7rk€K-vTai, &c., like XtXv-vrai) could not be pronounced. The other 
variations from the corresponding forms of \va> arise from ordinary 
euphonic changes, which are all explained in § 16, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
The regular endings (§ 112, § 117, 1, § 118) are added to tlie root of 
• the tense (§ 113) with the necessary changes. 

2. The perfect subjunctive and optative of the passive apd 
middle is always formed by the perfect participle and ^ or (trjv, 
the subjunctive and optative of ct/xt. Similar forms are some- 
times used in the active voice, instead of the forms in o> and otfiu 

Note. Even the perfect and pluperfect indicative are sometimes 
expressed by the participle and flpX. A similar periphrasis for the 
future perfect active is often necessary, as this tense is found in very 
few verbs ; as tovto iyviOKorts eaofuBa, we shall have learned this, 

3. A periphrastic future is sometimes formed by ficXXo and 
the present or future (seldom the aorist) infinitive ; as fifWopep . 
TOVTO noiHv (or noirjo-iiv), we are abotU to do this. (See § 202, 3, 
Note.) 

AUGMENT. 

§ 99. 1. In the secondary tenses of the indicative, and 
ill the perfect and future perfect of all the nioods and the 
participle, the stem of the verb receives an augment (L e. 
increase) at the beginning. 

2. Augment is either syllabic or temporal The syllabic 
augment prefixes a syllable to verbs beginning with a con- 
sonant. The temporal augment lengthens the first syllable 
of verbs beginning with a voniel. 
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§ 102.] AUGxMENT. 77 

Syllabic Aug;ineiit. 

§ 100. Most verbs beginning with a consonant aug- 
ment the imperfect and aorist by prefixing e. E. g. 

Avft), iXvoVf f\vaa'^ ypa</)a), eypa</)o/ii;i', rypa^rdfiriv ] piTmo, tppiTrrop, 
eppiyjra (15, 2). 

§ 101. 1. Most verbs beginning with a consonant aug- 
ment the perfect by prefixing that consonant with e. This' 
is called reduplication. E. g. 

Auo), Xe-XvKo, Xc-Xvfmc, Xc-XvKci/ai, Xc-XvKa>s>, \e-\vfi€vos ; ypaxfyay yi- 
ypaCJMj y€'ypd<l>3ai. So ^uo), rt-BvKa (§ 17, 2) j <^atVa> (<^al^•), W€- 
<l>a(TfjLai (§ 1 13, N. 2) ; ;(aiVci>, K€-xrjva. %. 

2. The pluperfect of these verbs is augmented by pre- 
fixing e to the reduplication ; as T^eXvxa^ eXekuKeiv. 

Note 1. A few verbs take €i iitste«id of the reduplication; as 
ciXi^^a, tXXrixo- (from \afipav<Oy Xayxavo))* 

~ Note 2. The pluperfect may omit the additional augment; as 
XcXvira, plup. XeXv«eftv. 

3. A^erbs beginning with two consonants (except a mute 
and a liquid), witli a double consonant (f, ^, -^Ir), or with p^ 
have the simple augment € in the perfect and pluper- 
fect. E. g. 

SrcXXo), coraXica, iaroKKHv ; (rjTfo^j i^firriKa ] ^e vdo), €^€va'iiaiy €^€V- 
afi€vos] /SiTTro), eppififjuUf ippX^Oai, 

Note. Verbs beginning with yv, and some others beginning with 
. a mute and a liquid, take e instead of the reduplication ; as yvo>pt^a>, 
€yvitpiKa\ yiypoxTKcD (ywo-), €yva>«ca; but icXe/oo, KCicXftKa (regularly). 

Temiioral Angmeiit* 

§ 102. 1. Verbs beginning with a short vowel are aug- 
mented in all tenses by lengthening that vowel. If the 
initial vowel is long, it remains so ; but a and d are both 
changed to r), E. g. 

*Ayo>, 5yov, ^x^, ^yfwit, rfx^v] eXavvcHy fjXavvov] ovfi^i^ti), ayvtibi^ov; 
vppi(<a (i;), vfipia-ffrjv (v) ; dKoXov^cca, rjKoKov&qiiay fjKcikovOrjKa, rfKoKovBr)' 
Kevm, TjKoXovBrjKm^ ] 6p$u<Oj wpOcoaaj cap3<opai] diatro} (a), ^'C^a. 
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78 INFLECTION. [§ 103. 

Note. BovXofiai, to wish, bvvafuu, to be able, and fieXXo), to intend^ 
may add the temporal augment to the syllabic; as i^vkoixr^v or 
rj^vXofirjv] iPovXrjBrfP or f/^ovXrjOTjv] cdvvafirjy or rfdvvdixrfv ] efifXXov or 

2. Verbs beginning with a diphthong receive the tem- 
poral augment on the first vowel of the diphthong. E. g. 

Alreoi, fjnjo'a ; oiiceo), ^icrj<ra, mierffxtvos ; €vxoiuUt rfvxofiriP. 
Note. Ov is never augmented, and ct very seldom. 

§ 103. Some verbs beginning with a vowel take the syl- 
labic augment as if they began with a cousonant. When e 
follows the augment, ce is contracted into «. E. g. 

*Q6€<a (stem o^), to push, Zaxra, coxrfiai, (cio^v; aywfu (stem ay-), 
to break, ta^ 2 Perf. taya] c^c^o), to accustom, ttBia-a, €WiKa (from 
cV^Kra, &c.), fcua, to pennit, etacra, cuuca ; epba, id do, 2 Perf. Zopycu 

'Opaca, to see, takes the temporal augment after the syllabic ; as co/kui^, 
iapcuca (or iopcuca), ioipafuu. So oty<o, to open. 

Note. Most of these verbs originally (at least in their primitive 
roots) began with the consonant f (digamma), so that their augment 
is really regular. Thus Za^ is for €Fa$a, from root Fay- ; tofy/a is for 
FeFofyya, from root Fepy-, which appears in English work (werk). 

Attic Reduplication* 

§ 104. Some verbs beginning with a, e, or o augment 
the perfect by prefixing their first two letters to the com- 
mon temporal augment. Tliis is called the Attic redupli- 
catiooi. E. g. 

'Aicouo) (afco-), dif^ifoa ; €fi€fi>, ffifjfiCKa] eXeyxw, eXiyXeyfiat; i\avp» 
(cXa-), iKrjXaKa, cX^Xa/xai. 

Note. The pluperfect of these verbs rarely takes an additional 
augment. 

Augment ot Componnd Verbs. 

§ 105. 1. Wlien the first part of a compound verb is a 
preposition, the augment follows 'the preposition. Prepo- 
sitions (except Trepi and irpo) drop a final vowel before 
the augment e. E. g. 

Upoaypacfxoj wpoo-cypa^oi/, irpoayeypaffm ; cccroyo), elarfyov (§ 26, N. 1) ; 
eKfiaKXa, c^6/3aXXoi/ (§ 13, 2); trvfinXtKat, avv€iiKtKOv (§ IG, 5); oiro- 
/SoXXo), aTTc^oXXoi/; — but ir^pU^oKkov and npolXeyov, 
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§ 107.] VERBAL STEMS. 79 

Note 1. IIpo may be contracted with the augment; as irpovKtyop 
and npotj^oAvov, for irpofKcyov and irpot^awov. 

Note 2. Some verbs not themselves compounds, but derived from 
nouns or adjectives compounded with prepositions, are augmented 
after the preposition; as vno7rr€V(a (from wrotrroy), to suspect, wrw- 
irrevovj as if the verb were from V7r6 and oTrreva. So KaTrjyopim (irom 
Korfiyopoi), to accuse, icaTijyopovv (not iKanjyopovv). 

Note 3. A few verbs take the augmeijt before the preposition, 
and others have both augments ; as dpoiy<», rjvoiyov ; avix'^y ^»'«Xo/*'?*'» 
^vetrx^fiifv (or fjvirxofirjv). 

See in the Lexicon dfi4>iaprjT€<a, dicucovtta, iiaiT€(o, iyyvd<a, jrapavofudy 
as examples of these irregularities and tliose of Note 2. 

2. Compounds of dvo-^, Ul, and occasionally those of c9, welly 
are augmented after the adverb, if the verb itself begins with 
a vowel. E. g. 

AvcropcoTco), dvoi^peemyiea ; cva/scoreca, cviypconjiecu 

Note. In other cases, compounds of dvc are augmented regu- 
larly, and those of c^ omit the augment. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

§ 106, Pure verbs (§ 94) lengthen the final vowel of 
the stem, if it is short, in all tenses except the present and 
imperfect. A and e become rj, and o becomes a> ; but when 
a follows e, *, or p, it becomes a. E. g. 

TifMM» (TifJM-), TifjJi'aw, irifirf-aa, rrrifiri-Ka, rerifirffuii, €Tifiri-Brjv. 
^iKim (^iXc-), ^»Kria», f^iXi;<raj v^iKxiKa, irei^iXiy/uu, €<j>i\ri6rfv. Ai^Xoco 
(diyXo-), di^XoMro, &c. So Tia, ria-a (i) ; daKpva, doKptxra (v). But 
cactf, (dtra (d) ; taofuUf tdaofuu (a) ; dpaa, d/9a<r6> (a), tbpda-a, beBpcuca. 

Ava> has i; in the present in Attic poetry (generally v in Homer) ; 
but generally v in other tenses except the future and aorist. 

Note 1. 'AKpodofuu, to hear, has oKpodaofuu (a), &c. Xpdot, to give 
oracles, has xp^^^> ^^' 

Note 2. Some pure verbs retain the short vowel of the stem 
contrary to the general rule ; as xaXco), koXcVo), tKoKfaa ; yfXdo), yc- 
Xda-ca (a), iyikdaa ; dpKtta, dpK(<r(o ; rcX«a>, rfXeVo). (See § 120, 2.) 

§ 107. Many mute and liquid verbs form part of their 
tenses from a simpler stem than that which appears in the 
present and imperfect. E. g. 
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80 INFLECTION. [§ 108. 

npaa-crm and tirpatra'ov are from the stem irpa<r<r'] but irpd^to 
(irpaya<o) and Znpa^a are from the simple stem irpay-, Mav6dv(o and 
€fjMv6avov are from the stem fiauBav- ; but eyuaOov and fiaStjaofuu are 
from fia^-. 

Note 1. The sfw/)fe s/^m must often be learned by observation; 
but the following rules (§ 108) for forming the stem of the present 
from the simple stem include the greater part of the cases that occur. 

Note 2. A verb v^hich has more than one stem is commonly 
called irregular (or anomalous)^ although many of the irregularities 
may be brought under general rules. -j.^ . 

Formation of tlie Present from tlie Simple St«iiil« 

§ 108. Verbs have been divided into nine classed, with ref- 
erence to the formation of the present from the simple stem. 

1. First Class. {Stem unclmnged,) Here the present is 
formed directly from the simple stem ; as in Xvo, Xcyo, TrXcxcoy 
rpijSo), ypd<f>69. 

2. Second Class. (Lengthened MtUe Stems.) Mute stems 
of this class lengthen short a, i, or v into j;, «, or tv, to form the 
stem of the present ; as t^ic© (tok-), XfiVo) (Xiir-), ^vya> (i^vy-)* 

The simple stem here is found chiefly in second aorists and kindred 
forms ; as ircucriv, tfXmov, €<f>vyop. For ec changed to oi in the second 
perfect, see § 109, 2. 

3. Third Class. (Verbs in irrw, or T Class.) Simple labial 
(tt, iS, 4i) stems generally add t, and thus form the present in 
«Ttt) (§ 16, 1) ; as KSm-fo (Kon-), ^XoTrro (/SXajS-), piirr^ (pi<l>-)^ 

Here the simple stem cannot be determined from the present. 
Thus, in the examples above given, the stem is to be found in the 
second aorists iKoirrfv, f^Xd^rip, and (ppi(f>rfv ; and in Kokvnra (icaXi;^-), 
to cover, it is seen in icoXv^-i/, hut. 

4. Fourth Class. I. ( Verbs in <r(r<a and (<o,) Presents in 
<r(ro) (tt<o) generally come from palatal («f, y, x) stems ; as Trpda-aia 
(TTpdy), fut. npd^at', p^aXda-fro (/laXa/c-, seen in pakcucds), fut. pa\d^<o', 
rapatTO'to (rapax', seen in Ta/sa;^^), fut. rapd^to. ; 

Presents in fw may come from stems in d or from stems in y 
(or yy) ; as <t>pd(<o (<^pad-), fut. <l>pd<ra>, 2 aor. (Epic) 7r€<l>pabw ; 
Kopl(io (ico/ztd-, seen in Kopidfj), fut. Kop.la-o ; pcfw (p^y-), fut. pcf » ; 
xXd^o (icXayy-, compare clango), fut. icXay|». 
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§108,] FORMATION OK PRESENT FROM SIMPLE STEM. 81 

A few presents in wm come from lingual stems ; as €p€a'a'<a, to row 
(from €p€T-^ seen in e/jcnyr, rower). Two come from labial stems ; vi(<a 
iytfi'), to was?iy fut. viyftia ; and n-cWo) (ffeir-), to cooky fut. Tre^o). 

II. {Leiigtiiened Liquid Steins,) Simple stems in X form pres- 
ents in XXq» ; those in av^ apj cy, or tp form presents in aivo), at/>a>, 
€iw», or €ip€i ; those in Xv, vv, or vp form presents in Iva^ vva, or 
vp<o. Thus, oTcXXo) (<rTcX-), dyyeXXo) (ayycX-) ; (fmivta ((f>au-), aip<a 
(ap-)y KTCtVo («T€y-), aireipia (<nr«p-) ; #cptVo) (»c/)ik-), d/xvj/6> (dfii/u-), <n;pa> 
(crup). (See § 109, N. 1.) 

'0</>€iXa> (o^cX-)* '<> &« obligedy to owe, follows the analogy of stems 
in €1^, to avoid confusion with the regular o0cXXa>, to increase; but in 
Homer it has its regular form o<^£XXa>. 

Note. The whole fourth class is called the Iota Class, as all these 
changes are explained by supposing an i to have been added to the simple 
stem with the consequent euphonic changes. By these changes, palatals 
(f^* 7» x) ^^^ rarely other mutes with t form <r<r ; d (sometimes 7) with i 
forms i*; X with t forms XX ; v and p with i undergo nietatJicsis (§ 14, 1), 
and I is then contracted with the preceding vowel (ti and vX becoming i and 
w). On the same principle are explained api>arently irregular comparatives 
like pSKXop for pdXioP (§ 75, N, 2), €\d<r<riav for €\ax-t«>' (§ 73, 1), fU^tav 
and fjLcltfmf for ficy-tw, edirtruif for rax-tw (stem Oax-t § 17, 2, Note), 
ijffffwv for li^jc-twj' (cf. ^ic-wrros) ; so also feminines like pAXami for pjeKav-iix 
(§ 67), (rdrreipa for awcp-ta, yXvKcia for yXvicc-ta. For feminine partici^ilcs 
in owa, d<ra, and €t(ra, see § 119, 1, Note. 

5. Fifth Class, (N Class.) Many simple stems are length- 
ened in the present by adding a¥ ; as &fiapTdv-» (from AyMprr), 
alaOav-opai (aloB-). If the last vowel of the simple stem is short, 
a nasal (v, ft, or y, according to the following consonant, § 16, 5) 
is inserted after the vowel; as, Xaft/3dvo> (from X«^-, Xafiav-), 
IJMvBdv'^ (from iulB-^ pa$av-\ \ayxdvoi> (from Xax", Xaxav-). 

Some stems add simply v ; as <^dpa> (<^a-), xd/iyo) (xa/i-). 
Others add w ; as Uptofiai (««-). 

Others add w (after a vowel kw) ; as, IkUw-fit (deiK-), a-pivw-pt 
(iriSe-). These verbs end in vpn. 

6. Sixth Class. (Verbs in <rie«.) These add o-ic or lait to the 
simple stem to form the stem of the present; as yrjpda-K» {yrjpa-), 
evpia-Kw (cup*). 

7. Seventh Class, (e Class,) A few simple roots add t to 
form the stem of the present ; as doxco) (dox-), fiit. d6$<a ; adem 
(li^-), ftit. ^a> (I 16, 2). 

4* 
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82 INFLECTION. [§ 109. 

Most verbs in fa> have stems in «, and belong to the first class ; as 
TTOua (ttoic-), fut. noirfo-m. 

8. Eighth Class. (Reduplicated Verbs.) A few simple 
stems are reduplicated in the present by prefixing their first 
consonant with an i ; as nrpda (t/w-), to bore ; mnra (Trer-) for 
7rt-ircT0) ; yiypofiai (yev) for yi-ytvofiai. Most verbs of this class end 
in fxi ; as, ridrifjLi (d«-), dtdw/nt (do-), tarrjfii (ora) for ai<rrrjfiL, So 
trjfxi (c'.) for i-i-fii.. See § 125, 2. 

9. Ninth Class. {Mixed Glass.) This class includes those 
verbs whose present is not formed from any simple stem in use ; 
as </)€/)o), to bear, oio-ca, fjvcyKa, iiffjuoxat iinfutyfiai, r}V€x^rjv. Here we 

have three stems (oi-, ivtK-, cVey/c-) all entirely independent of the 
present stem <^fp-. 

Note. A verb may belong to more than one class at the same 
time. Thus, fiaiva (/Sa-), to go, adds v to its stem (class 5), and then 
lengthens ^av- to ^atv (class 4, II.), like ^aiva) (<jkai/-). So yiyvoiaKa 
(yvo-) belongs both to class 6 and to class 8. 

Modification of the Simple Stem. 

§ 109. The vowel of the simple stem may be variously 
modified in the tenses formed from it. 

1. The second perfect regularly changes c of the simple stem 
to o, and lengthens a to 17 (after p, to a). E. g. 

2T€/>ya) (oTcpy-), taropya] yiyvofmi. (ycv-), y4yova\ riKTay (t€K-), tc- 
TOKa ; ^aiv(o ((pav-), 7r€(l>rjva ; KpdCa> ^Kpay-), KiKpaya. 

2. Verbs of the second class (§ 108, 2) form the second perfect 
from the lengthened stem ; but ei lengthened from X becomes 01. 
E. g. 

^fvyo) (<t>vy-), 7r€^€vya; rfjKa (tok-), reiTjKa] Xc/iro) (Xitt-), XeXotiro. 

3. When c in a monosyllabic simple stem either precedes or 
follows a liquid, it is generally changed to a in all tenses formed 
from tLe simple stem, except the future and aorist active and 
middle ; except also the second perfect (§ 109, 1). E. g. 

SreXXcD (oTcX-), coraXiea, coraX/xai, €aTd\rjv] Tp€iT<o, TfTpafifiai, irpdr 
^Brfv (Ion.), erpOTTOv, (TpoTrrfv, fTpa7r6p.rfv ] Tpe(j>a> (Bp€(j>-), reOpafipaij 
€Tpd(l)i]v, tTpa(f)ov', (nrdpa (a-irep-), €(nrappm, €(T7rdprjv. 

Note 1. Four verbs in ym omit v of the stem before terminations 
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§ 111.] CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TENSES. 83 

beginning with a consonant ; Kpivoa (jtpXv), to separate, KCKpXKa, KfKpifiaiy 
iKpiBfjv] kXIpoo (kXiv), to incltney KftcKiKa, K€K\tfiai, €k\i3ijv', 7r\vp<a 
(ttXuv-), to washy ir€7r\vfuu, iirXvBrjv] reiva (rfv-), to stretch, riraKa, 
T€TafMi, erdOrfp (§ 109, 3). 

When V is not thus dropped, it regularly becomes y before xa (§ 16, 
6), and irregularly becomes <r before fiai (§ 113, N. 2); as <f>aip<o 
(0aJ^■), irf<f}ayKa, mcpaa-fjuUf i(l>ap$rfv. 

Note 2. For the peculiar modification of the stem in the future' 
and aorist active and middle of liquid verbs, see §§ 120, 121. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TENSES. 

§ 110. The letters which are added to the stem of a verb 
to form the special stem of any tense are called the charcict^ristic 
of that tense. Such are the following : — 

1. 2 in the future and aorist active and middle, and in the 
future perfect. But in liquid verbs the future active and mid- 
dle adds f to the simple stem, and the aorist merely lengthens 
the last vowel of the stem (a to i;, € to «). See §§ 120, 121. 

2. K in the perfect and pluperfect active. But stems ending 
in ff or ft If oy y, merely aspirate those letters, those in ^ and x 
remaining unchanged. 

3. ei; in the aorist passive ; i; in the secmul aorist passive. 
But 6f and € in the subjunctive, optative, and participle. 

4. Qr)fT in the future passive ; lyo* in the second future passive. 

Note. The present and imperfect, the second perfect and pluper- 
fect, the second aorist active and middle, and the perfect and plu- 
perfect passive and middle, have no characteristic. In these tenses 
the stem undergoes only the modifications already described. 

§ 111, The stem of a verb with the proper characteristics 
gives the stem of each tense. Thus, Xm» (Xv-), Tp/jSw {rpifi-), and 
oTeXXo) (oT€X-) have the following special tense-stems : — 

{a.) Pres. <fc Imp, of all voices ) (a.)Vr€X\- _ 



^' {h.) Pf. ik Plup. pass, d: mid. ) ^^' '^P'^' (b,) (tt&X- (§ 109, 3) 

(a.) FtUure active amd middle \ (a.) areXe- (§ 120, 1) 
II. {b.) Aorist active arid middle > Xu(r- r/)t^- (6.) orctX- (§ 121) 
(c.) Future Perfect. ) (c.) 

III. Perf. aiid Plup. active Xvk- rpi^- eraXK- 
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[§ 112. 



IV. 



V. 



(a.) Future passive 



Xvdria- 



Tpup6rf<r- 



(b.) Second Future passive <rToXi;<r- 

(a.) Aorist passive \v6rj'(\v$e-) rpt4f$ri-{Tpnl>$€-) 



(6.) Second Aorist passive 



ora\rj-{<rTa\€-) 



By adding the tenninations and connecting vowels (§§ 112, 114- 
119) to these tense-stems, and prefixing the augment when neces- 
■sary, any tense of a regular verb can be formed. 



ENDINGS AND CONNECTING VOWELS. 
Indicative. 

§ 112. The endings which are peculiar to the different per- 
sons of the verb are called personal endings. These have one 
form for the active voice, and another for the passive and mid- 
dle j but the aorist passive has the endings of the active. 

The personal endings of the indicative are as follows : — 



Active, 



Passive and Middle. 





Primary Ttnses. 


Secondary Tenses. 


Primary Tenses. 


Secondary Tenses, 


Sing. 1. 


fu or — 


p or — 


fjiai 


fiffP 


2. 


,(<rL) 


s 


mu 


(TO 


3. 


at, (ti) or — 


— 


Tta. 


TO 


Dual. 2. 


TOP 


TOP 


a6op 


<tBop 


3. 


TOV 


Tiyv 




aOrfp 


Plur. 1. 


fl€V (fJL€ii) 


fji€P (ficy) 


p€$a 


fifOa 


2. 


re 


T€ 


<r^€ 


a0€ 


3. 


vai (vri) 


P. or a-ap 


PTCU 


pro 



Note. The forms enclosed in ( ) are primitive forms, not Attic, 
but found in other dialects. The active endings /m and a-i in the first 
and third person singular are not used in the indicative except in 
verbs in /m, verbs in « having no endings in these persons. The 
original ending cri of the second person singular is found only in the 
Epic cV-crt, thou art. In the third person singular ti is Doric, as 
TtOrj'Ti for TLOrfoi ; and it occurs in Attic in eV-rt, he is. In the third 
person plural pcl always drops p and lengthens the preceding vowel, 
as in Xvova-i for "kvo-pori (§ IG, 5) ; the original form pti is Doric, as 
<l>€popTi for <f>ipov<n (LaX, ferunt). The perfect indicative of all verbs, 
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§113.] ENDINGS AND CONNECTING VOWELS. 85 

and the present indicative of verbs in fit (§ 125, 1, N. 2), have axri 
(for avert) in the third person plural.* 

§ 113. In the perfect and pluperfect passive and middle, 
and in the aorist passive, the terminations are added directly 
to the stem of the tense ; as XcXv-/iat, XcXv^crat, XeXv-rat ; (XfXv-firjVy 
cVXvcro; iXiierj'V, A^iy-r, iXMf (§111). 

Note 1. Many pure verbs insert a- before all terminations not be- 
ginning with c, in the perfect, pluperfect, and aorist passive. This is 
especially common in verbs which retain the short vowel of the stem 
(§ 106, N. 2)^ Thus, rcXco, TrreXctr-ftat (for TrrcXc-fiat), cVcXcV^i/, 
rcXecr^^voi. (See Note 4.) 

Note 2. Verbs in yw generally change v to tr before fi in the per- 
fect and pluperfect passive and middle, the v remaining unchanged 
before other letters. Thus, <faliw (root <fAv')y neffKurfuu, ir€<l)aPTaif 
ir€<f)a»6aij ifl>av6ri». (See Note 4.) The regular change of y to fi 
(§ 16, 5) is very rare in verbs in vo. 

For four verbs which drop v in all tenses before consonants, see 
§ 109, 3, N. 1. 

* Among the original active endings, inherited from the parent language 
of the Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, German, &c., were fiLy <rt, rt, in the singular, 
and vTi in the third person plural. In the past tenses, these were first 
shortened by dropping i, and became fi, f, t, and vr, in which form they 
appear in Latin. In fu, at, and ri, and in the original /ucf in the first per- 
son plural (compare Latin mua), we see the roots of the personal pronouns, 
/, thoUf ?ie, and toe (coiupare fii, tri, r^, and the Epic d/A-/Act), which were 
originally appended to the verbal root, instead of being prefixed as in Eng- 
lish. These forms therefore really include the pronoun, which is common- 
ly said to be omitted. 

A comparison of the various forms of the present indicative of the verb 
to be (whose original stem is as-y in Greek and Latin es-)y as it appears in 
Sanskrit, the older Greek, Latin, Old Slavic, and Lithuanian (the most 
primitive modem language, still spoken on the Baltic), will illustrate the 
Greek verbal endings. 

SiTigular, 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. OldSlaTie. Lithnanian. 

1. aa-mi l|i-|ftC (for kr-yx) (e)a-imi jes-mi es-mi 

2. aai ir-vi es jesi esi 

3. as-ti lo--Tf es-t jes-ti es-ti 

Plural, 

h, s-mas Ic-iUv (Dor. cl|i4s) s-a-mus jes-mu es-me 

2. 8-tlia Ifr-ri es-tis jes-te es-te 

3b 0^a-nti i-vri (Doric) a-u-ni a-u-nti ea-ti 
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86 INFLECTION. [§ 114. 

Note 3. Such combinations as yy/x, fififi, pfifij drop the middle let- 
ter ; as cX/y;(a), A^Xry-fwu (for cXi;Xry;(-fia(, eXrjXcyy-'fiai) ; KafinTWj 
KeKOfi fuu (tor KCKafiTr-ficUj KCKafifi-fiai) ; tc/mto), T€T€p-fjLCu (for rerepir-fiaiy 
T€T€pfi'iim)* See § 16, 3. 

Note 4. It will be seen that the endings before which a is in- 
serted (as in Note 1) are the same as those before- which a final 
lingual (t, d, B) in the stem is changed to <r (§ 16, 1 and 3), and those 
before which no <r is inserted (those beginning with a-) are those 
before which a lingual is dropped (§ 16, 2). These classes of verbs 
therefore inflect these tenses alike as regards <r, the terminations re- 
maining unchanged. On the other hand, the a- before p. in 7r€<f>aa'pai 
and iir((f)aicrp,riv (Note 2) is an irregular substitute for v of the stem ; 
which V reappears before all other letters, causing o* to be dropped in 
aOov and aBt (§ 16, 4). In the following comparison of the perfect 
passive of reXeo) (rcXe-) with that of 7rfe^a> (wei^-) and that of <^a(ya> 
{<l>av')j the distinction is shown bj the hyphens. 

( 1. T€T€\€-<r-fMi viv€L(r-fMi v€</>aa'-;jLai 

Sing. J 2. T€TeX€-(rai vev€i-<rai irkfpav-cat. 

' 3. rereXc-er-rat ireircLff-Tai TCifHW-rai 

Dual. 2. 3. TtriXe-aBov Treirei-o-^oi' v€<f>av-0ou 

i 1. T€T€\e-ff-fi€0a weirciff-ijxda Tc^tdff-fjt^Oa 

Plural, j 2. T€Te\€-ffd€ TrkTci-ade vitpav-Oe 

' 3. T€T€\€-iT-fJL€voi ilcL TTCTeKT-fikpoi chl ir€<paff'fi€yoi ehi 

§ 114. 1. In all the tenses of verb in o not included in 
§ 113, a vowel (or diphthong) called the connecting vowel stands 
between the stem and the ending. 

This vowel is added to the stem even when there is no per- 
sonal ending (§ 112, Note). 

The following are the connecting vowels of the indicative, iA 
the present, future, and imperfect of all voices, and in the sec- 
ond aorist active and middle : — 





SingitUir, 




Dual. 


FluraL 




Active. 


Pass. & Mid. 






Primary. Secondary. 


AU tenses. 


All voices 9* tenses. 


AU voices ^ tenses. 


1. 


0> 







o 


2. 


61 € 


€ 


€ 


€ 


3. 


€1 € 


f 


€ 






The connecting vowel is a in all persons of the aorist middle ; 
and in the perfect and aorist active except the third person sip.- 
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§ 114.] ENDINGS AND CONNECTING VOWELS. 87 

gular, where it is c . In the pluperfect active it is ei ; but in the 
third person phiral it ti or c, generally c. 

Further, the aorist active and middle retain a in the depeijident 
moods and the participle, except in the second person singular of thft 
imperative active. 

2. The personal endings of the indicative united with the 
connecting vowels are as follows : — 







I. Active, 










J. & Fut. 

(0 


Fert. Aor. 




Imp. 


&2Aor. 
ov 


Plup. 


Sing. I 2. 


fiff 


as 






€S 


flS 


(3. 


ei 


e 






€ 


€1 . 


Dual, j J 


STOP 
€TOV 


arov 
arov arrjv 






€TOV 

errfv 


eiTOV 

€lTr)V 


Plur. ) 2. 


Ofi€V 


afJL€V 

art 






Oft€V 


tifiev' 
€tr€ 


(3. 


ov<n 


dtri av 






ov 


eumv 
or €<rap 




II. 


Passive and Middle. 








Free., Fut., and 
Fut. Perf. 


Imp. Pass. & Mid. 
& 2 Aor. Middle. 




Aor. Middle. 


Sing. ) 2. 


ofiat 
U or €1 (for eat) 


ov (for 6o) 




&finv 

CO (for ao) 


(3. 


€T€U 




tTO 






aro 


DuaLJ^. 


€(tBoV 

€(r6ov 




taBov 






aaBov 
aaBrjv 


Plur; \ 2. 


Ofi€$a 
€aB€ 




ofj^Ba 
€(rB€ 






&fjL€Ba 
aaBe 


(3. 


ovrai 




OVTO 






avTo 



By adding these terminations to the different tense-stems (§ 111), 
all the tenses of the indicative, except those included in § 113, may 
be formed. 

For forms of the pluperfect in i; for tiu, and €iv for «, see § 122. 

Note 1. The endings (tm and ao in the second person singular of 
the passive and middle always drop o- after a connecting vowel 
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(§ 16, 4, N.), and are then contracted with the connecting vowel. 
Thus, \vu or \vti is for Xvecrai, Xvcai ; iXvov is for cXvco-o, cXvco ; cXvao 
(aor. middle) is for eXvaao-o, eXvo-ao. (See § 122, 2.) 
Note 2. A first person dual in fxe^ov is found very rarely in poetry. 

SubjonctiTe* 

§ 115, The Subjunctive haa the primary endings of the in- 
dicative, with long connecting vowels, », % and j, for e> (or o), e, 
and €1. 





-4cfiVe. 




Faasiu 


e and Mic 


Idle. 


Sing. 


Doal. 


PluraL 




Sing. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. « 




0>fl€V 




(OfUU 




oofitSa 


2. B* 


i;toi' 


ffT€ 




V (for r)ai) 


rf<rBov 


fItrBe 


3. a 


l/TOI' 


©o-i (for avtri) 


rjTcu 


ritrBov 


tavTcu 



" For the perfect subjunctive passive and middle, see § 98, 2. 

Note. The aorist passive subjunctive has the active terminations 
(as given above), which are contracted with the final c of the charac- 
teristic ; as \v64my \vdco, &c. 



Optative. 

§ 116* The Optative has the secondary terminations of the 
indicative, but usually has fit for p in the first person singular. 
The connecting vowel is regularly o; but in the aorist active 
and middle it is a. To this the optative adds the vowel *, mak- 
ing oi and oi. In the third person plural active, c is inserted 
before v. 







Active, 




Passive and Middle. 




Sing. 


DuaU 


Plural. 


Sing. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. 


ot/zt 




OllX€P 


otfirjp 




OifieBa 


2. 


oty 


OiTOP 


OITC 


010 


oitrOop 


oitrBe 


3. 


Oi 


OlTtJV 

Aorist Active. 


Ol€P 


otro 


OiorBrjv 
Aorist Middle. 


OIPTO 


1. 


aifJLi 




aifi€P 


aifirjp 




aifuBa 


2. 


ais 


OiTOV 


aire 


aio 


aicBop 


OiO^f 


3. 


at . 


airrjv 


atfP 


aiTo 


aiaBrfP 


atVTo 




For the 


perfect optative 


passive 


and middle, see § 98, 2. 
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Note 1. The Attic generally uses the Aeolic terminations «af, €tf, 
and ftai/, for ais, ai, atcf, in the aorist active. See tlie paradigm 
^ of Xvo). 

Note 2. In certain cases the optative uses the regular secondary 
ending v in the first person singular, and aav in the third person plu- 
ral. The endings are then always preceded by «;. This takes place 

(a.) in the aorist passive, where the characteristic Be is contracted 
with uj into Btiij ; as in \vde-irf-v, \v6elriv. See the paradigm, where 
contracted forms of the dual and plural are given. 

(b.) in the aorist active of verbs in i;^* and o/u. See § 127, 3. 

(c.) in the present of contract verbs. Here the regular connecting 
vowel o is contracted with itj into ouj, to which the endings i/, &c., 
are added ; then the form undergoes the regular contraction with the 
fm<al vowel of the stem. Thus, (^iXc-o-Hj-v, (jiiKtoifjv, <l>iKoii]v; Tifia- 
o-Mj-v, TtfMoirfv, Tifjudrfv* (See § 123.) 

A lew verbs have oirju in the second perfect optative ; as ni(^tvya^ 
V€(j>evyoiijv, Bo (rxoiijv, 2 aor. opt. of exw. 

Imperative* 

§ 117. 1. The personal endiugs of the imperative are as 
follows : — 







Active. 


Passive and Middle, 




Sing. 


Dual. Plural. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 


2. 


^t or — 


TOV T€ 


cro or a6ov adc 


3. 


TO 


rav ToDtrav or vTa>v 


o-^a> aOav trBoxrav or cr^cair 



2. The regular connecting vowel of the imperative is € ; but 
before v it is o, and in the aorist active and middle it is a. The 
second person singular in the aorist active ends in ov, and in the 
aorist middle in m. The endiugs united with the connecting 
vowels are as follows : — 





Sing. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


2. 


e 


€TOU 


€T€ 


3. 


€ra) 


€T(OV 


(T<oa-av 
or ovTcap 






Aorist Act 


ive. 


2. 


ov 


arov 


are 


3. 


aT<o 


artov 


araMrau 
or avrutv 



Passive and Middle, 

Sing. Dual. Plural. 

ov (for ro) taOov eaSe 

caBco eadoiv ecrOaxrav 

or ecBcov 

Aorist Middle, 

ai acrBov aaBt 

aa-Bca atrBiOP aaBwacuf 

or aa-Bmv 
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90 INFLECTION. [§ 118. 

3. e* in the second person singular active is found only when 
no connecting vowel is used. It is retained in verbs in fii, and 
in the aorist passive (§ 113). The aorist passive adds the ordi- 
nary active terminations (^t, tw, &c.) directly to the character- 
istic 6rj (§ 110, 3), after which 0i becomes t* (§ 17, 3) ; as Xv^t*, 
Xv^jJ-To), tkc. 

The second aorist passive adds the same terminations to the 
characteristic ly ; as <TTaXi;-^t, 0TaX^<», &c. 

Both aorists have twcw in the third person pluraL 

InflnitiTe. 

§-118. The terminations of the infinitive (including the 
connecting vowels) are as follows : — 

Present and Futm*e Active ei-p 

Second Aorist Active w-p (contr. tlv) 

Perfect Active e-wu 

Aorist Active at 

Aorist Passive (no connecting vowel) vai 

Perf Pass, and Mid. (no connecting vowel) aBai 

Aorist Middle a-aSat 

Other tenses, Passive and Middle e-aSai 

Participles and Terbals* 

§ 119. 1. The stem of the active participle ends in vr (r in 
the perfect), which is joined to the stem of the tense by the 
connecting vowel o (a in the aorist). 

The passive and middle participle ends in fitvos, preceded by 
the connecting vowel o (a in the aorist middle). The aorist pas- 
sive participle takes the active form (Pr) without a connecting 
vowel ; as, \v6t-, ^vBe-vr- (nom. Xvdtis, § 46, 2). 

Note. Participial stems in vt add a-a to form the stem of the femi- 
nine, where most adjectives add la (§ 108, 4, Note) ; as, Xvoia-o-a, Xv- 
ova-a] loTavT-aaj iaraa-a] Xu^crr-cra, \v6eiaa (§ 16, 5, N. 1). 

2. The stem of the verbal adjectives hi ros and t€09 is formed 
by adding ro- or reo- to the stem of the verb, which has the 
same form here as in the aorist passive ; as \vt6s, Xmos (stems 
\vTo-, Xu-rco-) ; Tptirrds, Trtiurios (stems T/>»ir-To-, w^ta-rco-). For 
the meaning, see Syntax. 
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§ 122.] PECULIAR FORMS OF TENSES. 91 

PECULIAR FORMS OF FUTURE AND AORIST. 
§ 120. 1. Liquid verbs form the future active by adding 
ceo, contracted «, to the simple stem ; and the future middle by 
adding /o/mw, contracted ovfiai. See the examples, § 97. 

2. Some futures in ttno from verbs in €a> (§ 106, N. 2) drop a- 
and contract ca> to « ; as, xaXco, fut. Kakea-aj xaXc'ca, «caXeo ; reXc'co, 
fut. rcXcVtt), TcX«<o, TcXo). These futures have the same form as the 
present. 

Some futures in aa-a from verbs in afw are contracted in the 
same way ; as jSi/Sdfeo, fut. fii^curay jStjSaco, fii^S>. So tkavvca (<Xa-), 
fut. tXao-ca, fXao, cX«. So in the middle, fia^fpiuu (fiaxf-)^ fut. fia- 
XtfTOfiaij fiax^ofjuu, yLa\ovfuii» 

3. Futures in to-© and Xavfiai, from verbs in tfoi regularly drop 
<r and insert e ; then Uto and 'tco/uac are contracted into m and 
iovpiai ; as KOfAi(ti, fut. ko^/o-oo, KOfiiioiy KOfuS> (Ko/u€(ff, xo/MCi, &C.) ; 
KOfiitrofiM, KOfitovfJuu (KOfAiei, KOfiitlraiy &C.). 

The forms described in § 120, 2 and 3, are called Attic 
Futures, 

Note. A few verbs have a future perfect active, generally formed 
by adding am to the stem of the perfect ; as, Oini<rK» {redprfKo), xeA^^o) ; 

§ 121, Liquid verbs form the aorist active and middle by 
adding a, afxtivy to the augmented simple stem and lengthening 
the preceding vowel (a to »;, and c to «) ; as dyyeXXa> (oyy«X-) ij^y- 
yfiXa ; ^wiA {<f)iiv), ?<^ki, l^ijvdfofv. 

Note 1. Some verbs in atyto (especially those in taiva> and paivo>) 
change ae to a (not ^) in the aorist ; as iruupw, iiridva ; 7r€paiu<a, iiripaya ; 
Ktpbaivoif €Kepba»a, 

Note 2. Three verbs, blbatfu, tqfu, and Ti^/xt, form the aorist in 
#co : — edoKo, 5#ca, ei^jca. These forms are seldom used except in the 
indicative ; and they are most common in the singular, where the sec- 
ond aorists tfdiovy rjv, and tdrjv are not in use. (See § 126, 2, and § 129.) 
Even ^Kofirjp and (6rfKdfir}v occur, the latter not in Attic Greek. 

Dialectic Forms of Verbs in 12. 

§ 122. 1. Augment. The temporal augment is often omitted 
by Herodotus, and both syllabic and temporal augment by the Epic 
and Lyric poets. 

In Homer, a liquid (especially X) may be doubled, like p, after the 
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augment «; as tWaxov for cXa^ov. So sometimes cr; as tcra-eiovro 
from a-fia. 

The second aorist active and middle in all the forms sometimes has 
a reduplication in Homer ; as <l>pd{^<Of to tell^ iriKJipahc ; Ka/iviaj to labor, 
subj. KfKOfKa ; KeXofuu, to order ^ KCKkofiriv (tor eiecXo/ii^v). The indica- 
tive here may prefix the syllabic augment to the reduplication; as 
€K€KK6firjVj €7r€<f>vov (from <t>€v-)j iiri<f)pabov. 

2. Terminations. Doric ^fs for fiev, rav for rqvj fiav for fiqu, ovn for 
ovo-i, ain-i for acrt. Hom. roy for •n)v, aSov for o-^v, in the dual. Poetic 
fieaOa for ^f^a. 

{Indicative.) When cr is dropped in <rai and iro of the second per- 
son (§ 114, 2, N. 1), the Ionic often keeps the uncontracted forms tai, 
riaij aoj €o ; but €o may become cv. In Hom. cat and <ro sometimes 
drop <r even in the perf. and pluperf. ; as fi€funjai for fiifivria-at, taavo 
for €(rav<ro. 

The Ionic has iterative endings o-kov and a-KOfiev in the imperfect, 
and in both aorists active and middle. They are added to the tense- 
stem, with c (a in first aorist) inserted after a preceding consonant ; 
as €;(o), €x-€aKov ; noaXeofiaif Tt<a\€-a'K€To ; ipvoy ipvo'-aaM* These forms 
denote repetition, and omit the augment. 

The Ionic has arai and aro for vrai and vro in the third person 
plural of the perfect and pluperfect, and aro for vro in the optative, 
Hdt. has arai and aro also in the present and imperfect of verbs in fu 
(§ 128). Before these endings, tt, ft ic, and y are aspirated (0, y) ; as 
KpvTVTa> (<cpv/3-), KeKpv^-arai, Xc'yo), XfXe'pf-arat, X€X«;(-aTo. These forms 
occur occasionally in Attic. AVhen they are used, the periphrastic 
fdrms (§ 98, 1) are of course unnecessary. 

The Ionic has €0, eay, €€(v)j for civ, cty. «, in the pluperfect; whence 
come Attic forms in »;, r^s (for ca, cay), and €iv (for f€v). 

The Ionic has the uncontracted forms of the future of liquid verbs 
(in €o> and fo/xat), and of the aorist subjunctive passive (in €») ; as 
ficpcd), Xv^/o) (Attic fi€vS>, \v3St). So in the aorist subj. act. of verbs 
in /Lti, the Homeric forms of which belong also to the ordinary aorist 
subj. passive. (See § 128.) 

The Doric ha.s o-fo), aeopai (contracted <rS>j aovfuu or aevfiai) for era), 
cropxit in the future. The Attic has aoufiai in the future middle of a 
few verbs ; as ttXc'ci), to sail, nXeva-opai or irXevo-ovfim ; Tri^c'cD, to breathe, 
np€V(Top,aL or jrvevaovfuu ; (^evyo), to Jlee, <l>€v(ofmi or <f}€v^ovpai ; TrtTrra), 
(Treo--), ouly jreaovfiai. 

In Homer, o- is often doubled in the future and aorist after a short 
vowel ; as ycXdo), to laugh, tytkaaaa for eyfXaaa, 

In Homer, rjarau in the aor. pass, indic. often becomes fv; as&pfitidfif 
for tapnr}STj(rav. So in the aor. active of verbs in ^i (§ 128). 
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In Homer, the second aorist middle sometimes omits the connect- 
ing vowel ; as in SXro, aXfievos (for oXrro, &c.), from aXXo/xat (aX-), to 
leap. 

(SuhJ. and Opt.) In Homer, the subjunctive often has the short 
connecting vowels of the indicative (c and o for rj and ©) ; as tb/xcv, 
fiiayeai (for XafieVf fiiayrjai). In the subjunctive active, Horn, ot'ten 
has w/it, jjaBa, j/crt, for (Oy'jjSj 17. 

The Aeolic Ibrms of the aorist optative active, cmw, etc, and ciav, are 
the regular forms in all dialects ; the Aeolic uses also first persons in 
cta.and eifxtv. 

{Infin.) Homer has c/iet^at and €/ifv in the infinitive for civ; as 
dfivvefivcu or dftvveftcif for dfivv€iv ; iXBefievM or (X6€fi€v lor iXBetv. The 
Ionic has the uncontracted second aorist infinitive in cW for €iv ; as 
^oXcetv, /SoXetv; iS^civ, idelv. 

CONTRACT VERBS. 

§ 123. Verbs in aw, eto, and oto are contracted in the 
present and imperfect. These tenses of rifjidoi) (ri/xa-), 
to honoTy ^iXeeo (^t\€-), to love, and St/Xoo) (St/Xo-), ^0 
manifest, are thus inflected in the contracted forms : — 

Active, 
Present Indicative. Present Subjunctive. 



s. 


li; 




<f>lK€tS 


di^Xo) 

di^Xotff 

di;Xoi 


rt/x£ 
Ti/iaf 

Tl/i9 


<^tXg 


Sr]XS> 

BrjXols 

hrjXol 


D. 


\i 


ri/xaroi' 

TifldTOl 


' <f>i\€2T0V 


drjXovrov 
drjXoikov 


TlflOTOV 
TlfJMTOV 


^tXiJTov 

<^tX5T0V 


BrjXS>TOP 
hrjXoiTOP 


P. 


(3. 


TtflS>fl€V <l>iKovn€ji 
TlfJLa.T€ <^(X€tr€ 


trjXovfiev 
BrjXovai 


TlfiaflfP 
TlflOTf 


</)tXa)/i€V 

<f>i\rjre 

(Ptkaa-i 


biiXa>fi€P 

8qXS}T€ 

di/Xfioai 








] 


Present Optative. 






S. 


li; 


Tl/i4>/XI, 

Ti/ioiy, ^ 


TifK^riP 




brjXoifii, 


brjXoirjp 
brjXoirjs 
brjXoirj 


D. 


2. 

' 3. 


Tlfl^OVf TlfltOrjTOV 


<^tXotroi/, <f>L\oirjTOP 
(JHkoiTrju, <l>iKoirjTr]u 


8/f\0LT0Vf 

SrjXoiTTfV, 


trjXoirjTOP 
SrjXotr}Trjp 


P. 


li; 


TifJMfp, Tifi<a7)(rav 


<l>i\o'ifi€Vf <^c 
^tXotre, <fa 
(fyiKoUPf <^i 


Xotj;T€ 
\oiricrav 


brjXolfiev, SrjXoiriixev 

brjkoiTC, SrjXolriTC 

SrjXoUv, trjXoirja-ap 
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^"^-Is". 


TtfJM 
TlftaTCi 


Present Imperative. 
<^iXetra) 


BrjKov 


^"^la! 


TlfiaTOV 
TlfiaTfOV 


<l>l\€iTOV 


8rj\ovTOV 
br)\ovT<ov 


-•ra: 


TifJMTdxrap (^tXeiVaxrav 
or TtymvT&v or <f)tkovvTav 


8f}\oVT€ 

brjKovraxrap 
or brjKovvT<Mf 


Pres. Infin. 


Tifiav (j>iK('lp 


brjkovp Pres. Partic. 


Tifiiop <l>iKS)v trjK&v 


Sing. ] 2. 
(3. 


€Ttfmv 

€TifM 


Imperfect. 

€<l)ikovp 


fdfjkovv 
idrjkovs 


^^^^•U. 


CTlflOTOP 

htfianjv 


€<f)ik€lTOV 
€<f>iK€LTrjP 


ebrjKovTTjv 


Plur. ^ 2. 
(3. 


€TlfJLaT€ 


€<|)^Kovfl€V 

€<f>iK€lT€ 

c^tXow 

Passive and Middle. 
Present Indicative. 


ebrjKovfieu 

ibr}\ovT€ 

ibfjKovv 


Sing. ■{ 2. 
(3. 


TlfJL&IJUU 
TlflOTM 


KJilKoVfUU 

<^iX5, <^iX€t 

<f)i\e7Tai 


Sr/Kovnai 

817X01 

trjXovTai 


Dual. {2; 


TifiaaOov 

TlfJULdBoV 


(Pi'Keto'dov 


drjkovo-Bop 
dTJKova-Bov 


Plur.) 2. 
(3. 


rifiaa-Bt 


^tXovfieda 

(^tXeto-^e 

<f)t\ovvTat 


brjKovfieda 
drj\ova'6« 


Sing. ) 2. 
(3. 


Tlfl&fUU 

Tifiq, 
Tifmrat 


Present Subjunctive. 
<f>iKrJTai 


di^Xorai 


Dual.] J 


rifiaa-6op 
Tifiaa-Bov 


<l>iKij(r6op 


bTf\wr$op 


Plur. ] 2. 
(3. 


TifjiMfifOa 
rifJuia-Be 


<l>i\oiifi€6a bi]\a>ft€Ba 
(l)i,\rf(rd€ ^rjk&aOe 
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Sing. ] 2. 
(3. 

Dual. \ ^• 
<3. 

Plur. ] 2. 
(3. 


TLfit^riP 

Tlfl^TO 

Tifx&aBov 
riiKoaBfjv 
Tifif^eda 
Tifx^Be 


Present Optative. 

<f)t\oiflTJV 

<^iXotb 

^iKoLTO 

(ftikoiaBop 

<fn\ohBf}v 

^iKoifieBa 

(piKolaBe 

<l)iko1vTo 


trfXolo 

8rj\oiTO 

^likoia-Bov 

dijKoiaBrjv 

driXoifxeBa 

8ij\oi(rB€ 

brjXoivTo 


Sing. {2- 




Present Imperative. 
ff)ikov 
<f>iK€iarB<o 




Dual. { J 


Tifiaa-dov 


^CKfiaBov 
t^CKeiaBiov 


brjkovvBop 
drjXovaBap 


^'^M: 


or TifjLda6<av or ^CKdcrOtav 


drfkova-Be 
doXovaBoxrap 
or driXovo'B&p 


Infin. 


Present Infinitive and Participle. 


dTJXovaBcu 


Partic. 


rtfiwfitvos 


<l)ikovfJL€yos 


8riXovfi€pos 


Sing.) 2. 
. (3. 


crt/xaro 


Imperfect. 

€<liikovfirjp 


tBrjXovfJLtfP 
eBriXov 
cdi;X oCro 


Dual \ ^• 
/3. 


eTifiao'dop 
inyMirBriv 


etpiKcia-Bov 
€<fiiK€i(rBTjv 


ebrjXova-Bop 
ihriXov(rBr)v^ 


Plur. ) 2. 


^Ttfiatfieda 

€TlflMVTO 


i(^}d<o\)fuBa 

i<f)CK€iiTB€ 

€<j)Lkovvro 


ebrjXovfxcBa 

€^rjXova-B€ 

tdriXovPTO 



The uncontracted forms of these tenses are never used in Attic 
Greek. Those of verbs in aa sometimes occur in Homer ; those of 
verbs in eo are common in Homer and Herodotus ; but those of verbs 
in 00) are never used. See, however, § 124. 

Note 1. Dissyllabic verbs in co contract only €€ and 6«. Thus 
irXcw, to saily has pres. ttXco, TrXm, n-Xci, irXeirop, wXtofiev^ TrXfirc, 
fl-Xcovo-i; imperf. cWXcoy, €vXtis, wXct, &c.; infin. irXeu^; partic. irXcW. 
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96 INFLECTION. [§ 124. 

Aco), to hind J is the only exception, and is contracted in most forms; 
as boxxTij bovfiaij bovvraij ebovv^ partic. 5wi/, 8ovv, 

Note 2. A few verbs in a<a have rj for a in the contracted forms ,* 
as ^v^tday BiyftSi, to thirsty Siyjr^Si fit^S, St^jrc ; imperj/ idlyjravy f 5t>/n;ff, 
t^iyj^r}] in fin. di^^i^. So fao), <o /iVc, ir€tvd<o, to pinger^ XP^^ with 
XpdofuUf and a few others. / 

Note 3. *Piy6a>, to shiver, hate infinitive piya)«/\for ptyow), and other 
similar forms in «. 

Note 4. The third person singular of the imperfect active does 
not take v movable in the contracted form ; thus €<^iXef or €<^iXrey, 
but c<^iXei (never c^tXftv). Except e^p^y or xp^p (for txpofv, see 
Note 2), and a very liew poetic forms. 

Dialectic Forms of Contract Verbs. 

§ 124. 1. (Verbs in a«.) Verbs in ao are generally contracted 
regularly in Homer and Herodotus. 

In Homer, a contracted a> is often protracted into o<o or <ow, and a 
contracted a into aa or aa ; as 6p6<a for 6pci>, opoaxri for opcaa-t, 6p6tpfjLi 
for opcifit ; fjL€voivci>ci> for p.€voivSi^ ^/Soxucra for ri^axra ; opdaaBe for opaadf, 
opaq, for 6/?$, mriooio for mri^ (opt. of amao/xac). The long vowel 
(o) or 5) is prefixed chiefly when the preceding vowel is long, to suit 
the metre. Sometimes «> becomes «o before vr, as in fj^ioovTes for 
^fi&vT€s ; and sometimes ^ becomes wot, as fjpaoifii for ^/3^/xi. 

Homer sometimes has coy for aov in the imperfect. Herodotus 
changes a to € before a>, ov, and o ; as 6/76a>, opeopcv, 6p€ova'i. 

2. ( Fcrft^ in f <»). Verbs in co) generally remain uncontracted in 
both Homer and Herodotus. But sometimes €o or €ov becomes cv ; 
and in Homer, sometimes cf or €« becomes «. 

The Ionic often drops the connecting vowel c in the second person 
singular of the passive and middle, thus changing e'eat, «fo, into cnt, 
fo; as pvBiai for fivdefai (from pvQiopai)^ (f>ofi€at and <t>o^€o (from 
<l)offeopai), €^€0 (from t^rjytofiai). Besides thus omitting c, the 
forms cW and «€o are often in Homer contracted into «at and €io ; as 
pvOeiat, aldflaij alSeto. 

In Homer, final f of the stem is oflen lengthened into «; as veiKcica, 
irvdoi, for t^ctKco), frvco). So in iTcXfi-ero from rcXco), tcXc/w. A similar 
change takes place in ea> of the aorist passive subjunctive, &c. (§ 128). 

3. ( Verbs in oa>.) Verbs in oa> are always contracted ; but Herod- 
otus sometimes has cv for ov, as in cbucaiew, d^uvfieOa. In Homer, 
protracted forms occur, which would naturally come from verbs in 
a<o ; as dpoaxri (from dpocoj to plough), formed as if from dpd-a, like 
^p6(oo'lf above; so drfiocDVTo (from di;toa>). 
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VERBS IN MI. 

§ 125. 1. Some pure verbs omit the connecting vowels 
in most forms of the present and imperfect, and of the 
second aorist aptive and middle. The terminations (§ 112) 
are added directly to the stem, the final vowel of which is 
lengthened in the singular of the present and imperfect 
indicative, and throughout the second aorist indicative, 
imperative, and infinitive. (See § 127.) 

Note 1. As the original terminations /u and <n are retained in the 
present indicative of tliese verbs, they are called i^erbs in fu. (See 
§ 93.) The forms of the second aorist here mentioned very often do 
not belong to presents in fit, but are irregular tenses of verbs in <»• 
Such are c/Sijv, tywiv^ twrdfirivy from fiaitw, yiyvt»(rK<o, mrofuu. Such 
tenses are called fu- forms. (See § 130.) 

These forms generally retain the original aai and <ro in the second 
pei-son passive and middle. But in the second aorist and in the sub- 
junctive and optative, a is omitted and contraction takes place ; as 
in 6ov for Beo-o, tBov for c^co-o. This sometimes takes place in other 
forms. The secondary tenses have a-av in the third person plural. 

Note 2. The third person plural has a connecting vowel a before 
vai making fio-t, which is contracted with a preceding a ; as corao-i for 
lOTo-o-vo-i, Ti^e-cun, Sibo-aa-i, deucvv-aa-i. Forms in €i<n, owrty and vci, 
from stems in «, o, and v, are rare in Attic, but regular in Ionic. 

2. Many verbs in fu prefix a reduplication to the stem 
in the present and imperfect. (§ 108, 8.) Tliis consists 
of the first consonant of the stem with i ; but stems be- 
ginning with two consonants prefix i Thus, rldrifii (stem 
^6-), 8iB(0/u (So-), itrrrffii (cTTa-). 

§ 126. 1. The following is a synopsis of io-riy/it, to set 
(stem aTar)y ri0r)fiiy to pttt (stem ^e-), BiSeo/ii, to give 
(stem So-), and BeUvvfiiy to shovj (stem BeiKw-y 

As larrffjLi wants the second aorist middle, tirpidfirfVy I bougJU (from 
a stem Trpia- which has no present), is added; and as bcUvvfu wants 
the second aorist active, cdvv, / entered (from 8vva>j formed as if from 
dvr/it), is added. The optative dvrfv (contracted for Bvirfv) is found in 
Homer. Ordinary verbs in ytu have no second aorist n^iddle, 
5 * 
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Active. 

Indka^ SttHjimcthvk Optetim lupentlTS. Inflaitiv*. Paitlidp]& 

itffTfifU larQ hrrairfir tarri lardinu lards 

TiOrjfu TiOCa nd^lrpf riSet riOevai riOels 

Sidufu 5id(a Sidotypf diSov 8id6vai, SiSo6s 

itarrjif 



2 Aor. 






di^y(£pic) Bd0L 



4rrds 
BeiPiu Belt 

Supcu S6s 



Pres. 



Pastive and Middle. 

' tarSCfMi IcTUfMi Iffrai/irii^ trrSco tffTac&ai Iffrdfievot 

I TlOepxu TiBCafMi riBciiitpf rlOeao rWeadou ridificpoi 

I SlSi^xai Sidc^JMt didoiftrpf Stdwro iiHwrdtu Std6fjL€P0i 

. deln^fuu SeucpCufuu deuanfoLfxriv dfUofifffo SeUanwOtu deucrtVtevos 



Imp. 



' Urrdfirjp 
^ iSi56fjLrp^ 



2 Aor. 
Mid. 



' irpidfirjif wplufuit 
\ idtfitfy BwyMi 



vpudftrpf vplia vpUjurOax wpidfJteyat 

Solfiyp^ dov hdaBoA d6fieyot 



Note. The principal parts (§ 92) of unrffu, rlBrifu, didttfu, and 
^(iKWfu are as follows: — 
"icTTiy/xt, OT^cra), eoTi/cra, etmjicaf earaficu, etrraOrfv. 
Ti^/xi, SijatOj tBrfKa (§ 121, N. 2), rtdeuca^ rcdei/xoi, m6riv. 
^ihtouAj dwr», cdfltffca. deSaKa, dcdoftat, i^BrfV, 

2. The peculiar forms of these verbs, which are in- 
cluded in the synopgisi;, ^re thus inflected : — 
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( 1. umi 

Sing. ^ 2. itrrri 

\ 3. iorn 



umiiu 
urrrjai 



Indicative Active, 
Present. / 



TiOnat 






dciKiwt 



Dual. 



(2. ?< 
(3. ti 



lOTOTOV 



Plur. 



\ 2. r, 

13. I< 



TlBtTOV 
TlStTOV 



itrrart W^erc 



dtdorov 
didoroy 

didofiev 

didorc 

dftdoa<ri 



ttixmrrov 

b€lKWfl€P 

^iKvvdin 



Sing. < 2. if 
13. ?i 



Dual. 



Imperfect. 

ion^ff €TiBfis, irlBtkt [cdid<id(£] cdidovr 

ion; cWtfi;, crc^ri [cdtdo)] Idi^v 



■{I: 



toTOTov iriBtrop ibiBorop 

lardTJjp iriBfrrip iSib^rrjp 



IhtUpvp 

ISflKPlS 
tbtlKUVTOP 

IbtiKVPrrip 



Plur 



j 1. lora/xcy 
"x 2. torarc 
\ 3. urraiTaif 



» iridefifp 

hlB€T€ 



ibldo/AfP 

cdidore 
ibiboaap 



fd€iKWflfP 

€d€liannrap 



Sing. 



Dual. 



ri. r< 
:.^2. ft 

13. ?c 



Second Aorist. 



fOTTfP 
tOTTJS 
toTtf 



(2. tarrjr 
(. 3. eoT^T 



J. (OTTJTOV 

€<rTrjTi]V 



ZBtTOP 
iBfTTJP 



[Kbcip] 

ZboTOP 

idorrjp 



ZthP 



cdvrov 



r 1. tarrjficp 
Plur. ^ 2. €oti;tc 
v 3. toTffa-ap 



€0€fl€P tboflfP tbvflfP 

fS€T€ ZdoTt tbvrt 

c^ea-ai/($127,N.l) fdoo-ay (§127, N.l) tfiwrop 
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SuhjuTictive Active, 










Present. 








f^- 


I<rr» 


TI.6Si 


MS> 


btiKPwa 


Sing. 


\'' 


iarjt 


TlO^S 


dtd^ff 


beiKPvjjs 




(3. 


ioTJ 


Tt6s 


dtd^ 


beiKPvrf 


Dual 


{I 






blbS>TOV 


S€tKPVTJTOP 






TiBlJTOV 


dlbStTOV 


hflKPVrjTOP 




i^- 


iaT&fi§v 


Tt6a»/l€U 


didw/i€y 


b€lKPW»IMP 


Plur. 


r- 


lOT^Tf 


Tl6rJT€ 


dtdttrc 


dciKvi/i/rc 




(3. 


lOTCdcri 


riBSio-k 
Second Aorist. 


didfioo-t 


deiXJ/UfiMTi 




1^- 


CTT© 


0S> 


d£ 


dvc», &C. 


Sing. 


1'- 


orgff 


$Ss 


d^ 


regular 




(3. 


otJ 


On 


«y 




Dual. 


2. 
3. 


arrJTOP 


OrJTOv 


dttToy 






OT^TOV 


• O^TOV 


d&rov 






\^- 


aT&fi€P 


B&fl€» 


d»/i€V 




Plur. 


]2- 




urJT€ 


dciirc 






(3. 


otSmti 


Optative Active 
Present. 


d«<ri 






r- 


Itrratriy 


TU6€vriv 


MoiffV 


9€lKPV0lfU 


Sing. 


■ 2- 


ifrrairif 


TiBfirfg 


didoifif 


bflKPVOtS 




(3. 


larairf 


TiOeirf 


Molt, 


beiKPvoi 


Dual. 


1^: 


iarairiTov 


TL0€irjTOV 


dtdoiriTov 


dflKPVOlTOt^ 






Tideirirriv 


didoiffTrjv 


dfiKPVoirrjp 




r- 


iarairifitp 


ri6€lTffl€P 


Biboirjfifp 


S€lKPVOtfl€P 


Plur. 


]^- 


iarairfre 


TiB€irjTf 


btboir}T€ 


b€lKPVOlT€ 




(3. 


i(rTalf](rav 


TiOtirfO'av 
Or thus contracted 


biBoirjo'av 


b€tKPVOt€P 


Dual. 


{i 


laraiTov 


Titfctrov 


bidoiTOP 




iarairriv 


TiBiirriv 


bidoinip 






f^- 


laToifitv 


TlB€lfl€P 


Moifitp 




Plur. 


\^- 


i(rraiT€ 


TlB€lT€ 


didotrc 






(3. 


laralfv 


ruB^Uv 


lildot€P 
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Sing. < 2 
(3 



arairjv 

2. arairjs 

3. arairj 

Dual. \ I- '^"T" 



C 1. arairjf 

Plur. •< 2. crra/iyi 

V 3. arairn 



' 1. aratrjfiev 
arairjTe 
aTaLrja-av 



Second Aorist. 

Bcirjs 
Btlri 

BfirjTov 

BflffTTIV 

Btirififv 

B€irfT€ 

Betrjauv 



Solrju 
boirjs 
doifi 

Soi^TffU 

doirjfjLfv 
hovr}(rav 



Dual. I ^-"T" 

( o. (TTairriu 

' 1. araifup 
Plur. -^ 2. (TTarre 
oratfv 



Or thus contracted : — 



ir. -^2. 
(3. 



B€lTOV 

B€in\v 
Bftfifp 

B€IT€ 

BeUv 



doilTOP 

doirriv 

do2fJL€V 
8oiT€ 

doUv 



Imperative Active, 



{I 



Present. 



Plur. 



'-{t 
■it 



Dual 



Plur. 



Pres. 
2 Aor. 



iltmj 


Tltff* 


lardT& 


TiBirm 


urraTOV 


TlBfTOU 




TlBfT&V 




TiBere 




riBhtoaav 


or larmrrap 


or TiBlvrai 




Second Aorii 


OTf^Oi 


Bh 


OT^Tfl) 


^<V» 


crr^roi' 


B4top 


(rr^Twv 


Biroiv 


oTijfrt 


B4t€ 


mTjTwriap 


Birtdfrav 


or crrarrwi' 


or BtvTfav 



dlBoTW 

SiboTov 

BlboTMP 
dtdoTf 



d<;9 

bdrov 
h6mv 

b6T€ 

b6T<aiTap 
or boPTtdP 



hvrip (Epic) 

bvrfs 

8vf] 

dvrjrop 
dinfTfiP 

bvtjfitp 

bvTfTt 

hwiirap 

bvTQP 
bvTTJP 

bvfltP 

bvT€ 

bv€P 



dtUpv 

btlKPVTW 

bflKPVTOP 
b(tKPVT<aP 

htlKPUTf 

btiKPVTwraw 



dvBi 
Bvra 

BvTOP 
BvT»P 

bvT€ 

bvraxrap 
or bvprmp 



Infinitive Active. 
Ifrrdpai ^ TiBeptu bid6pai 

arrjpai B€lpai Bovpai 



BflKPVPOl 

Bvpai J 
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Participle Active, 




Pres. 


l<rrds 


TiBeis dcdovs 


itueyvg 


2 Aor. 


trrds 


$€19 lioVS 


iit 



Indicative Passive and Middle. 



tarofuu 
Sing, "i 2. uTTaaoi ' 
C 3. tararai 



Dual. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



(1. ?( 

(3. j; 

(2. ti 
(3. t 

C 1. lord^ 
•\ 2. iWai 
\ 3. iora 



toTturBop 
Itrrao'Oov 

iardfifOa 

iaraa6€ 

taravTM 



( I. iarafAtSa 
Plur. < 2. ^rracrtfc 



Plur. 



( 1. iirpwfijfp 

^ 2. cvrpifo 

\ 3. inploTo 

(2, ^npiai 

( 3. lirptm 

C 1. cVpa 

'. % 2. cVpw 

(3. Iirp& 



Sing. ^ z. cvrpico 



Dual, 



Present. 

Ti$€fiai bilhfuu 

rlBtirai or ri% bihwrat 

rWrrat didorai 



"^ 1. lard/ATiP 
2. lOToiro 
or tor© 
^3. lararo 

\ 2. t(rTatrBop 
iardaBnp 



inptdaBriv 

'pidfi^Ba 
•piatrBt 
inplaPTO 



riO^aSop 
TiBtaBop 

Ti0€pfBa 

riOiaBe 

TiBepToi 

Imperfect. 
iriBipriP 
hiBtfro 

or irtBoo 
irlBero 

iriBecBop 
€TtBtarBrfp 

iriBepxBa 

rriB^xrBt 

iriBtPTO 

Second Aorist Middle. 
iBffujp 
ZBov 

tBfTO 

tBeaBov 
iBlfrBtfp 

iBifiiBa 
^BfaB€ 

§B€VTO 



blBoaBop 
diboaBop 

biBofifBa 
dibo<rB€ 

blBoPTOl 

tbibdfifjp 
or ididov 

€dibo<rBop 
ibtbdvBnv 

idibofttBa 

IblBtHrBt 

idibopTO 

IbdfaiP 

cdov 

tbcTO 

ZboaBop 
tb6a-Brfp 

lb6p€Ba 
tbwfBt 

tdoPTO 



btucpviiai 
btUpvatu 
bfUwrai 

b^LKPvoBop 
btUpvaBop 

b^uantpitBa 
MKPwrBe 
b€iKyvpTai 



ihtueuvpriP 
tbtiKyvao 

idtiianrro 

ibfUpvaBop 
ideiKpCcBrfp 

ihfiKvvfitBa 
IbtUpvaBt 

ibtiKPWTO 
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Sing. 



13. 



Stdiftindtive Pcusswe and Middle, 
Present. 
iar&futt Tt6S)fiat M&fuu ^tKvvafUU 

ioTJ TlBj dld^ dflKVVJf 

lariat riB^rai didarai d€iKtnnfTat 



Dual 



2. i(rnjcr$» 

3. ioT^aBop 



Plur. 



(3. 



COTCf/i€(?a 

iaTtj(rB€ 
ItrT&PTai 



rtBija4o9 
riB^cBttif 

TiSAfitda 
riBriaSe 

TlB&VTM 



didwrBov 

dib»fAt6a 
didtfvroi 



hfiKwurivBop 

btikwdifiiBa 
deiKPuqa-Be 

B€lKPVtNfT<U 



.11 



Sipg. < 2. wpiji 
(3. 



vpirjTm 



Bcud. 



( 2. wpiJicrBap 
.(. 3. vpiqvBop 



Second Aoiist Middle. 
B»iua, brnprn 

6j if. 



i !• wpia 

. < 2. nplf 

\ 3. woUt 



!• wpi&fifBa 
Plur. i 2. nplti<rB€ 

WplMVTO^ 



ffov 
B^crBop 

BmpgBa 
BritrBt^ 
Bmrrai 



hmrBop 
IAvBqp 

b&ptBa 

bmrBw 

dwnrm 



Optative Pamve and Middle, 
Present. 
( 1. itrraijAfip riBufAi^p MoifM^p 

Sing. ^ 2. iaraio riBuo Mdio 

\ 3. loTaiTO TlB€lTO dlboLTO 



Dual. 



r 2. 1'l 

I 3. f. 



araiirBop 
laraiirBtiP 



(1. i. 

Plur. \ % h 
13. Ii 



iaraiptBa 

iaraifrBf 

laraip^ 



TiBfiaBop 
TtBciaBijp 

TtBei/AcBa 
TiBel^Be 

TlBtiPIPQ 



biHoltrBop 
bidoiaBifP 



bitKPWHO 
b€lK9VO^TO 

deiKvvfnvBop 
bfiKvvoiaBrjv 



bihoiptBa B€tKPVoiptBa 

diboiarBt beiKvvQttrBt 

bldotPTO dtlKPUQUTO 
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lo- 
sing. < 2. 

13. 


Second Aorist Middle. 
wptaifiriv Bufirjv doifAtiP 
irpi€uo 0€io boio 
vpiaiTo BeiTO bolro 




Dual. {J 


vpiaurOov 
irptaia-$r)v 


BtiaBov liwaBop 
B^'urBrfP dolaBriP 




Plur. < 2. 
13. 


vpiaurBe 
vpioLVTO 


BfliitBa boip^Ba 
BtifrB* bol(rB€^ 
Bfuno boiPTO 






Imperai 


ive Passive and Middle, 
Preset. 




Smg.< 
13. 


or ioT« 


TiBetro blhoao 

or riBcnf or bibov 
TiBiaBa dLdwrBa^ 


beiKPva-B^ 


DuaLJI; 


laratrBov 
ifTTaaBav 


TiBtaBop biboaBop 
TiBiaBctp biboirBtop 


b€lKPVaB(OP 


Plur.{|; 


laraaBiOiTap 
or ifTTdtrdaP 


TiB(crB€ blbofrBf b€iKPwrB€ 
TiBMacrap biboaBacraP bciKvwrBaMntp 
or TiBiaBcDP or bibd<rB»p or btucywrBnu^ 






Second Aorist Middle. 




^^^{t 


frpio 
wpidaBoi 


Bov bov 
BicrBaj bdcrBcD 




Dual {2; 


nplaaBov 
irpidaBoDP 


BeaBop boaBop 
BiaBviP bwrBoiP 




Plur. {2; 


npiaa-Be 
irpidtrBaa-av 
or irpidirBap 


BivBt bovBt 
BitrBoa-ap bdaBwrap 
or BiaBnap or boaBap 


. 




Infinitive Passive ami Middle, 




Pres. 
2 A.M. 


laraa-Bca 
irpiaaBat 


TiBtaBai biboffBai 
BtfrBai bdtrBat 


biiKPVirBai 




Participle Passive and Middle. 




Pres. 
2A.M. 


iardpcvot 
vpidfi€vos 


riBfp€Pos biboptpos 

BiptPOf b6p€P0£ 


b€lKPVp«POS 
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§ 127.] VEBBS IN 311. ' '^ 105 

Kkmare. The following remarks ^pply only to the ienses which 
are mentioned in § 125, 1. In other tenses verbs in fu follow the 
general rules for verbs in «> (§ 93, Note). 

§ 127, 1. Most verbs in /xi may be inflected in sorae of 
tlieir parts like verbs in aa», ro), o6>, and v«. Especially, verbs in 
vfu form their present subjunctive and optative like verbs in v«. 
The forms irlBfis, MOti (as if from r(^€<»), and ibibovv, ibidovs, tbidou 
(as if from bMa) are much more common than the regular forms. 
(See the paradigms.) 

2. The subjunctive of verbs in 7^11 and ®/« has the regular 
connecting vowels o> and 9, which are contracted with the final 
vowel of the stem ; as rtSSt, ^«, nOaiiaty for Tiflco) $€», nBfofiat ; di6& 
for Bibdm. Verbs in fu from stems in a have &, Js, j in the sub- 
junctive, as if from €^ c^^v, tm see hmnu (§ 126, 2). (See also 
§ 128.) 

3. The optative active of verbs in fifu and «fu is formed like 
the aorist optative passive of verbs in «, by adding to the 
stem the secondary endings (§ 112) preceded by 17 ; as larairj-v, 
tt^e'iff-VjMoirj-p. (See § 116, N. 2.) The optative passive and 
middle adds to the stem the regular endings preceded by t ; as 
hrrct-t-fjajp, ri^e-c-fti^v, bibo-i-fu^v. The contraction here appears in 
the accent, im-aitk, r-t^w, &c, 

4. The present imperative active commonly omits $t in the 
second person singular, aiad lengthens the final vowel of the 
stem («, r, 0, v) to fj, «, w, u. The second aorist retains 6i, ex- 
cept in 6€s, d6s, and er, also in crxcV (ftom lx«). 

5. The infinitive active adds vat to the tense-stem ; the in- 
finitive passive and middle adds trOai. Thus, lord-Mzt, ta-Ta-irBai ; 
oT^'vai^ 6fi*vai^ hov'VOL (§ 125, 1) ; ■Bt'trBm, bo-oBat. 

6. The stem of the participle active is formed by adding w- 
to the tense-stem ; that of the participle passive and middle by 
adding fccw. (See § 119, 1, and § 46.) 

Note 1. The second aorist active of two verbs, rt^fu and tibcofu, 
lengthens the vowel of the stem only in the infinitive ; the forms 
^Brjp, ffSy -7, fbtoPj -0)5, -«, not being in use in the singular of the in- 
dicative. These verbs (as mflected in § 126, 2) are therefore irregu- 
fer in the indicative and imperative of this tense; the regular form 
being seen in €yv»v (stem ypo-y, which has 2 aor. act indie. ^ywM^, 
5* 
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-«ff, -a, -vrw, -eorrjPf -iofttv, -wrty -oxray; subj. yp& (like d«), opt. yvotrfp 
(like boirjv), imperat. yv&Si, yvwrw, ywrw, ytwr»p, yvwrc, yvcyraaap ; 
infin. yvttvoi ; partic. yyovf (ywi^r-). 

For three aorists in ko, see § 121, Note 2. 

Note 2. A few deponent verbs accent the subjunctive and opta- 
tive as if there were no contraction. Such are hvvafuu, cViVrci/iai, 
Kp€fMfJLai, enptdfirjv (§ 126, 2) ; as dvpcufuu, bvvMTO (not dvvo>fJUUy dvpot- 
to) ; and sometimes other verbs in /u. 

I>ial«€tlc Forms of Terl^s in MI. 

§ 128* 1. Indie. Act. Doric t*, i^i, for o-c, tnri. Epic sometimes 
<r^a for £ in 2 pers. sing. For 3 pers. plur. in ctcrt, ovo-t, vo-t, see § 125, 
N. 2. Epic p for o-ai/ in 3 pers. plur., with preceding vowel short; as 
coToy for ttTTrfa-aPf Up for utrap : — in aor. pj^. irv for j;<rav ; as tKoafUf 
6tp for Uo(riif)6fivap. The Ionic <ricoy and a-KOfujp (§ 122, 2) have no 
connecting vowel in verbs in /u ; as urra-incop, 

2. Svbj. The Ionic sometimes leaves €« uncontracted in the subj. 
of verbs in rffii; as in Ot^iup for B&fiePf htoBimpTfu for dutB&prai. It 
forms the subj. in ceo and e^fiai even from stems in a ; as oTco»/icir for 
<rTafi€p (^araroifiep), tnurrwPTai for iniaTtaprat (jiniara-apran, § 127^ 
N. 2). 

In Homer, when the 2 aor. act. subj. is uncontracted, the vowel of 
the stem is generally lengthened (c to ci or 7, and o to 0) ; in which 
case the short connecting vowels o and c are used in the dual and 
plural, except before m Tfor ptri). Thus, in place of Attic ^, <fec. and 
or©, &c., we find ^«o), o€irfs, B^iri^ Bwioft^tp, <TTr/ifs, (rnfff, <n€iofjL€P, irap- 
oTTieTOPj irepi-irr^ao-i. Also BtiofKu for B&fuu* So, for dw, &c., we 
have dwi; (also dcoj/crt and d^i), dcooficy, dcMoai. , The same forms are 
found in the aor. pass. subj. (§ 115, N.) ; as Saelat (for baS>) from indie. 
fbdrjPy dafiflffi and dafir^if (for da/bijf and ^fiS) from (BdfirjPf fiiyeirj (for 
fifyj) from ^filyfjp. 

3. /n/?n. onrf Partic. Homer has ficvoi and fi€P for wit ; as lard- 
fi€P<u or lara-ftcpy sometimes with lengthened vowel, as n^-fX€Pai. So 
in aor. pass. SfioKoBrj-fupcu for 6fJMioi>0fi'Pai (from o/uocoo, fo liken). 

The participle passive and middle sometimes has rifiepos for afupog 
or efupos in Homer; as ndrjfiepos. 

Irregnlar Terbs in MI. 

§ 129. The verbs elfily to he, etfu, to go, if^fUy to send, 
^filp to my, and Kcifuu^ to lie, axe thus inflected. 
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SingX 2. 
(3. 



I. EifLi^ to be (stem eo*-, Latiii, es-se), 
Present, 

Optative. 



Dual. 



Plur. 



13. 



IndicatiTe. 
cWof 

CfJfWV 

itrrt 



Subjunctiye. 

S 

JJTOP 
£(7i 



€IJJV 



Impenttre. 

fOTfi» 

eitrrov 
Zarnv 

ZtTTt 

Zfrrwrapf 



Present Infinitive, cZnii Pres. Partic, &v, odtra^ Up 



Imperfect* 
^p or Ji . 

3. J^v 



ji 

■{i 
■{I 

(3. 



i^oToy or ffrop 
^arrip or ijfnyi* 

fJTt or i5<JT€ 



j^i^. Indicative. 

Ztmu (poet, tfaerat) 

t[v€<r$op 
i<r6fA€3a 

taoPToi 



Flit, Opt, itroififjp, ttrotoy Utrotroj &c regtilar. 
FtU. Infin, ZataBai FtU, Partic. Mfi^pot 

A middle form ^ftiyv, / twM, rarely occurs in the imperfect. 

Note. Dialects. Pres, Indie. Aeolic c/i/ic, the most primitive 
form, nearest to ia-fu (see foot-note on p. 85). Ionic cic, Hom. iwl 
(for €?); Ionic ctficy (for cV/licV); Ionic lacrt, Doric ivrl (for €l(Ti)* 
Imperf, Hom. ?a, ?a, top (in 1 pers. sing.) ; ci^o-^a (2 pers.) ; ijcv, €i;v, 
^j;v (3 pers.) ; «rw (for ^crai^). Hdt. to, tasj €aT€. Ionic (iterative) 
tfiTKOP. Future, Hom. iaaofjuuj &c., with cVfretroi. 

5u5/. Ionic lico, &c., focTi ; Hom. also cw). Ionic liwy, lo*. Imper. 
Horn, ^cr-o-o (the regular form). Infin, Hom. Zfifi€PMj tfitptu, tiiep. 
Partic, Ionic ^(ov, coOo-a, coy. 
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II. JSl/u^ to go (stem i^, Latin^ i-re). 



Present, 

Indicatiye. Subjunctiye. Optative. Imperatiye. 

€iiu %» loiriv (jloifjLi) 

Sing- ^2. €l iifS loiff f^i (ci in compos.) 



(3. 
DuaL{2- 



ceitrft ig uu Irm 

iTOv triTov TotTov irov 

iTov ujTov iotTfjv trtav 



( 1. ifieif' U»ntv toifJLtv 

Plur. -l 2. IT€ hjT€ tlHT€ fTC 

I 3. laai twri toitp irttoay or lovrtuf 

Present Infinitive, ccmu Partic, lapy iovo-a, tov 



Sing. Dual. Plunl. 

1. jjtip or ^ S^^f^^ or ^/iep 

2. * §€ii or ^cio-^a 3**™" or ?ftap Stire or ^e 

3. gfi or ^^ecir iJciTi;!' or Si^v gt&av 

The future ^ettoro/iiie and the aorist eltrditupf are Homeric. 

Note. Dialects. Pres, Ind, Horn. tttrBa for <r. Impenf, Horn. 
^, ^ov (in 1 pers. sing.)^ ^i€ ^e, tc (in 3 pers.) ; Xnjv (in dual) ; S^ftfu, 
f]i<rav (S<rav), ttrav, ijiov (in plural). Hdt. ^a, ^e, ^onov. 

5m6/. Horn, "irivdoy irjai. Opt. Horn. Uirj (for Tot). Jn/?». Horn, 
i fi€Mii or t-fccp (for i-evai), 

III. ''Ii;/ie, ^0 se?irf (stem e-). 

(Fut. ^0-0, Aor. fica, Perf. cDca, Perf. Pass, and Mid. tifiaiy 
Aor. Pass, ci^i/.) 

Active. 

PresefU. 

Indie. ijfjfUj inflected like riBrjiu; but loot in third person 
plural. 

JSllbJ. 16, i^s, iff ; &C. 6)/>^. Uii]P, ItiriSj ititj ; &C. 

Imper. ic«, Utod ; &c. Infin. Uvai. Partic. Ulg. 
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Imperfect, 
vi\v^ Ai^ff, ii;, &c. ; like IrlBriv : also Uts, Ui* 

Second Aorist, 
Indie, No singular : Dual, €itov, etn/v : Plur. e^ticy, ecrc, euroi^. 

0/><. cZtf, f Jijs, cei; ; cti^roy, elrfiifv ; ctq/MCv or Cft/iry, (vjtw or circ, 
€irf<r€Uf or CMV. 

Imper, eir, vro) ; croi^, crwv ; crc, €Twrap or Zvrwf* 
Infin, cfinai. Partic* cif, cSro, fv. 

Passive and Middle. 

Zn^tc. MfMu, aSW^*. ISiiuMt^ Opt, Uiftiftff Imper, U<ro or tovy Infin. 
Ua6cuj Fartic Ufupos. (All regular like riBtfuu, &c) 

Imperfect, 
Icfii^ir, inflected regularly like irtBifujp, 

Second Aorist Middle, 
Indie, €tfiffv, furOf tiro ; eurBov^ €ta6rfv ; ct/Ac^a, €UT$€y curro. 
SuhJ, !»fiaiy .7, ^ae ; fjadov ; &nf$a^ ^o-^c, &i^ae. 
0^. ccfiiyi', fib, eiro ; cta^oy, iiaOrfv ; cifi€^a, elcr^c, ctvro. 
Imper. olf, taBa ; ta-Bov, ttrBwy ; co-^c, €fr$»<rav or €<rBt»v, 
Infin, €<rBai. Fartic, tfAtvos. 

Such forms as irpooiro, irfMSoc<r#f (for irpoctro, npO€t{r$f) sometimes 
occur, even in Attic prose. 

Note. (Dialect^.) Horn. Uw for hiu; €ijutv for tlvai,] ttrav^ Sya^v^ 
two, &c., by omission of augment, for clitrav, ci/ai^i', eivro, &c. in indie. ; 
in dvirifUf fut dy€<r(0, aor. ap€tra, 

IV. $17/*/, ^ say (stem ^a-). 

Indie, <lififilj <l>ji9y ^<ri ; <fxiT6vi <l>aT6i^j <I^P^^i 0^^C9 ^ocru 
^?«6/. <l>&j (pSfSy ^j, <!z;c. Op^. <l>airjp, ipatris, &c. 
Imper, (JmBi or ^a^/, <^Ta> ; (parovy <^r<ov, (fee* 
Infin, <l)diHu. Fartic, <f>dsf (JMo-a, ^dv (not Attic). 

Imperfect, 
tipffv^ ^ffaiada or c^*;;, tf<l>rj ; tifiarov^ i<l>dTfi»', ZipiifitP, ^(fiorty t^aaav. 
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Note. Homer has some middle forms of (f>rifjU ; pres. imperat, <f>doj 
<l>daS»f (f)daS€ ; infin. ^ao-^i ; partic. ijydfjLevos ; imperfect €<lidfirjv, tffnxfo 
or <^ro. These all have an active sense. 

V. KeifMUy to lie (stem ^et-, /ee-). 

Pres, Indie, «e€(fuic, Kutrat^ Kfcroe; tcturBov, K€taOov; MifttSoy 
K€urO€y KtXvrau Imperf, iKtifiriv, ZKturo, tKttro; €K€ur6op, tKeiirOrjv; 
€K€iyL(6a^ €K€taOf, tKiivro. Pres. Svhj, and Opt, These forms oc- 
cur : K€i]Tai, K€<ovTai, iccocro, Kcocmro. Imper, jceuro, KMi(rB» ; KtiaBoufy 
Ktifrdiov; KturBtj KciaOwrav or K(iirB<op, Infin, Keia&au Partic. 

Kfifl€VOS. 

Future, Ktiaofjuu, regular. 

Note. Homer has Ktarcuy Ktiaratj and Ktovrcu, for Kcunrai ; Ktaro and 
Kflaro for €KUVTo''j subj. ic^rat. Hdt has often Kccrac, K€€(rOai, and 
€K€(TOj for fcctnu, &c. ; and always Ktarai and Maro for «e€iia-a( and 

€K€lVTO. 

Second Perfect and Pluperfect of tbe Ml-f orm. 

§ 130. 1. A few second perfects and pluperfects drop the 
connecting vowel, and are inflected like the present of verbs in 
fu. But they are not used in the singular of the indicative, and 
they form the participle in or. They are formed from stems in a. 

The principal verbs- which have these forms are fiaivm, to go^ 
2 perf, infin. peffdvai ; 6v7ia-K<a^ to die, Tidvdvcu ; and tarrjfu, to set, 
€indvm. All these have ordinary perfects, piffrfKo, riSmjKa, tfrrrfKo^ 
which are used in the singular of the indicative. The second 
perfect and pluperfect of umffu (<rra-) are thus inflected : — 



Second Perfect, 
Indicative. SatijunctiTe. OptatiTe. 



ImpeiatiTe. 



Sing. < 2. 




III 


iaraiijv 
i<rrairi 






Dual. {2; 


ftTTCtTOV 
tOTOTOV 




iarairiTov or -mrov 
ifrratffnjy or •atnyv 


ioTOTiatf 


Plur. < 2. 
13. 


f(rrafA€v 

COTOTC 
COTOO-i 


iar&fxty 


icTaifififv or -aifiev 
itrrairiTf or 'aiT€ 
€<rraif)<rav or -aiey 


ecrrarc 
itrrarwrap 
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Infinitive, ivrdvai Participle, iaramf, ^arns (§ 69, Note) 

Second Pluperfect, 
Dual. €<rTaTov, iaraTritf 
Plural, earafxev, €araT€j Zaraa-av 

KoTE 1. Homer has a form in -oao-c in the third person plural, as 
p€paa<n ; also a participle yr/acof and some other fonns of a second 
perfect of yiyvofAtu of this class. 

Note 2. The Epic dcidw or d(a», to fear, has a second perfect dcdca 
(Epic b€ibia) with many forms of this class. See the Lexicon. 

2. The second perfect ol^y I knoWy and its pluperfect S^€Wy 
I knew, are thus inflected : — 



Sing. < 2. 
(3. 



Dual 



Plur.< 2. 
(3. 



iDdieatite. 
olda 
ohrBa 
old€ 

toTOV 

urroy 

tore 
to-dat 



Second Perfect, 

Subjunctiye. 
ctdgr 

*m 

&c. 
regular 



OptetiTe. 

regular 



ImpexaliTe. 

iOTOO 
UTTOV 

tore 
urrwrap 



Infinitive, ciderai 



Participle, tld^s (§ 68) 



Second Pluperfect. 

Sing. DuaL Plonl. 

1. jd€tv or jjl^rf fjdfifxfv or i<riAtp 

2. ffdfKfBa or fibr)vBa fjBeiTOv or ^arov §dtiTt or jaT€ 

3. ^dei(v) or fjbf) jibtirriv or Tgarriv §dcaav or ^cray 

Note. The Ionic occasionally has the regular forms oibaf, oidafiev, 
oiBaai; and very often ibfAev for ior/i€v. Hdt. has future elBrjirfo] Hom. 
cicro/Mu, rarely W$iJ<ra>. Hom. has Ibvia for cidvui in the participle. 

Ionic ijfdca, ^Scc, ^dtare, — Hom. rftidris, rffldrij and urav, — in plu- 
perfect. 

Hom. cidoftffy, &c. for flb&fMP in subj. ; tdfitvat and td/zei' in infin. 
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COMPOUND WOEDS. 

§ 131, 1. When the first part of a compound word is a 
noun or adjective, only its stem appears in the compound. The 
final vowel of a stem is dropped before another vowel. Before 
a consonant, stems of the first declension change a to o, and 
stems of the third declension add o. £. g. 

iT/»a)ro-r(5«of, Sdkatrao-Kparfop, iraibo-rpifiriSi vavfAaxia] xop-tf/os, but 
^po bihaxnmkoi ] <lH\o-^ro<l>ia, ^iuatO'\6yos, dpdpuan'o-irotos. 

Note. The exceptions to this rule are very numerous, the noun 
sometimes appearing in one of its cases as if it were a distinct word ; 
as vfo^nr-iHKoSf ship-house ; vava-i-nopos, traversed hy ships. 

2. When the first part of a compound is a verb, its stem 
generally appears without change before a vowel, and with «, c, 
o, or o-c (sometimes €<r, at^ or <ro) added before a consonant. 
Such compounds are chiefly poetic. E. g. 

HeiS-apxoSj apx-i'T€Kr»Vj fiur-6-yvpos, fitv €-fULxo9, rcp^iViwoy (rrpir-), 
yv-ai-novos^ (rre^i-ducot (^(rrpt(f>-), 

3. When the first part of a compound is a preposition, its 
final vowel (except in irepi and np6) is dropped before a vowel ; 
as av-dyo), aTT'^xao ; but irepiaya, irpoaym, 

Upo may be contracted with a following e, as in irpo^x® ^^^ irpo€x»* 
(See § 105, 1, N. 1.) 

§ 132. The following inseparable particles are used only as 
prefixes : — 

1. a- {av^ before a vowel), called alpha privative, prefixed to 
noims and adjectives, rarely to verbs, with a negative force, like 
English un-j Latin in-\ as a-ira», childless^ A^ypaff^os, unwritten, 
&'S(os, godless, dvtXeCOepos, unfree, dp-aibrjs, sliameless, dv6poios, 
unlike, 

2. diHT-, ill (opposed to c^, well), denoting difficulty or trouble ; 
as bwriropos, hard to pass; Bvtr'Tvxriiy unfortunate (opposed to 

3. v?;- (Latin ne), a negative prefix; as vri-^wvo^, unavenged; 
vrj-p€pT^9, unerrhig. 

Note 1. A few other intensive prefixes are sometimes used, — 
-tpt-, €pi-, 8a-, fa-, Xa- ; as dpi-ywaros, well knoton ; ba-<f)oiv6s, bloody. 
Note 2. The prefix a- is rarely intensive, as in a<r€t^(, stretched; 
-tptUative (denoting union), as in a-\oxos, bedfellow (from \€xos). 
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SYNTAX. 

§ 133. 1. Every sentence must contain two parts, a 
subject and a predicate. The subject is that of which 
something is stated. The predicate is that which is stated 
of the subject Thus in the sentence dapelo^ PaaiKevety 
Darius is king, Aapem is the subject and fiaa-ikevei is the 
predicate. 

Note 1. When any part of ctfit, to he, connects the subject with 
a following noun or adjective, the verb is called the copula, and what 
follows is called the predicate; as ^p€Us cWt /Sao'tXcvr, Darius is 
king, where eWi is the copula. 

Note 2. The simple subject and predicate may each be modified 
by additional words or clauses ; as Kvpo9, aKova-as A tintv, flarjXBtv eh 
rfiv irokip, Cyras, on hearing what he said, went into the city, where 
Kv/>09, oKova-as ci tineif, is the modified subject, and the rest is the 
modified predicate. 

2. That upon which the action of a verb is exerted is 
called the object, which may be either di7*ect or indirect 
Thus, in ehtoKe ra j^7}fjbara ra> avhpl^ lie gave the money to 
the man, y^prifiaja is the direct object, and avhpi is the 
indirect (or remote) object. 

SUBJECT AND PEEDICATE. 

§ 134. 1. The subject of a finite verb is in the nomi- 
native ; as avr}p rikOev^ the man came, 

A verb in o. finite mood is called a finite verb (§ 89). 

2. The subject of the infinitive mood is in the accusa- 
tive; as XiyoxHTi tov^ avSpa<: aTreXOeip^ they say that the 
men went away. 
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114 SYNTAX. [§ 135. 

But the subject is very often omitted, especially when it is the 
same as that of the leading verb ; as fiovXtrai dirtXOeip, he wishes to go 
away. 

Note 1. The subject nominative of the first or second person is 
omitted, except when special emphasis is required. (See foot-note, 
page 85.) 

The nominative of the third person is omitted, — 

(a.) When it is expressed or implied in the context ; 

(6.) When it is a general word for persons, as Xeyovtrij they say, it 
is said; 

(c.) When it is indefinite, as o^e ^v, it was late, koK&s 6x«, it is well; 
and in passives like napea-K^vaarm fnoij I am prepared {preparation has 
been made by me, hke ventum est in Latin); also in the impersonal 
construction with the verbal in reov, as in neuTT€ov (eorl) r^ vofJ^^, ^^ 
must obey the law. 

(d.) When the verb implies its own subject, as Ki^p^o-o-ci, the herald 
(lajpv^) proclaims, ia'aXiny(ff the trumpeter sounded the trumpet, K<o\v€iy 
a hindrance occurs. 

(c.) With verbs like vet, it rains, darTpdirT€i, it lightens, atiet, there is 
an earthquake (it shakes), where, however, some subject like Ztvs or 
$€09 was originally supplied. 

Note 2. Many verbs in the third person singular have an infini- 
tive or a sentence as their subject. These are called impersonal verbs- 
Such are bei and xRV^ ^ ^ required, one ought, irp€ir€i and vpoa^Kti, it 
is proper, €V€ari and cf eori, it is possible, 8ok€i, it seems good, crvfi/SatWi, 
it happens, and the like ; as dci ipas dircX^ctj/, we must go away (i. e. 
that we go away is required). 

The name impersonal is applied with still greater propriety (though 
less fi:equently) to the verbs included in (c) and (d) of Note 1. 

Sufeject NomlnatlTe and Terb. 

§ 135, 1. A verb agrees with its subject nominative in 
number and person; as (eyo)) Xeyo), / say, ovto? Xeyee, 
this man says, ol avZpe^i XeyovacPy the rmn say. 

2. But a nominative in the "netcter plural regularly takes 

a singular verb ; as raura eyevero, tJies^ things happened, 

ra olxrifiaTa errea^v^ the buildings fell. So ahvvara ctrrt 

(or aZvvarov earv)^ it is impossible. 

^'3. A collective noun in the singular may take a pli&'al 
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§ 13^0 SUBJECT AND PBEDICATE. 115 

verb; as to ir\fj0o^ e\^^iauuTO irokefielv^ the majority 
voted for war, 

Note 1. Several subjects in the singular connected by and gen- 
erally have a plural verb. But the verb often agrees with one of the 
subjects (generally the nearest) and is understood with the rest, 
which generally happens when they are connected by or or nor. E. g. 

SvfJtxjmvovficv e/a> kcu v/zcc^ / and you agree ; <ro<f>oi €yo» Ka\ av ijftep, 
I and you were wise ; Koi av icai oi adeX^m Trapfjarcj both you and your 
brothers were present. *Efte ovre Kcup^ . . . oUt iXnts ovrt <f)6^os ovt 
€Xk6 ovd€u €Trrjp€P* 

Note 2. If the subjects are of different persons, the verb is in the 
first person rather than the second, and in lie second rather than thd 
third. (See examples under Note 1.) 

Note 3. A verb in the dual may follow two subjects in the sin- 
gular, or even a plural subject denoting two persons or things. But 
even a subject in ihe dual may have a verb in the plural. In Homer 
the dual is sometimes used for the plural. 

Note 4. Sometimes a verb agrees with the predicate nominative ; 
as dl x'^PTy^ Uavbv €vdaifjLovias a-rifieidv iirriv^ the payments for 
choruses are a sufficient sign of prosperity. 

Predicate. 

§ 136. After verbs signifying to 6e, to become, to appear, 
to be called, chosen, considered, and the like, a noun in the 
predicate is in the same case as the subject, both denoting 
the same person or thing. E. g. 

OIt6s iarn /SdcrtXev;, this man is king; *AX((ap^pos Bt6s otvofM^ero, 
Alexander was named a God; jfp€0rf arparriyoS) he was chosen gen- 
eral ; 17 TToXif <l>povpiov tcar€(mf, the city became a fortress ; Xeyovtri 
TovTop y€V€0'6ai /3a<rtXca, they say that this man was made king. 

Note 1. This applies to the case of a predicate adjective (§ 138). 

Note 2. When a verb of this class is an infinitive toiih its subject 
omitted (§ 134, 2), a predicate noun or adjective is put in the case in 
which the omitted subject last occurred (either expressed or under- 
stood). E. g. 

*0 irarrip fiovXercu €ivai <r o ($ r, the father toishes to be unse, or fiov- 
Xeroi ctvaft o'o<f)6s (but PovXerai rov vlov tlvai (ro<f>6vy he wishes his son 
to be wise}. UpCTrgi ayry f waiwp odv fu&j it becomes him to be eager, 
JJoWoi rSav irpotmoirja-ttfUwiv e&ot a-ofptar&v, many of those who 
pretended to be sophists. 
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116 SYNTAX. [§137. 

APPOSITIOI^r. 

§ 137. A noun annexed to another noun to describe it 
agrees with it in case. This is called apposition. ' E. g. 

^Mpfios 6 fiaaikfvsi Darius the king, *ABrjvaiy fieyaXij vokis, Athens, a 
great city, 'Yfias tovs aoffiovi^ you, the wise ones, *HfA&v r«j/ 'A^voiW, 
of us J the Athenians. QrffwrTotcSfjs tJk& (sc. cyco), / Themistocles am 
come, 4fi\rf trios Koi AvKtov oi *Axaioi, Philesius and Lycon the Achaeans. 

Note 1. Possessive pronouns and adjectives may have a genitive 
in apposition with a genitive which they imply ; as 6 cfios rov roKai- 
na>pov filoSi the life of me, miserable one ; *AdrfvaTos »i', TroXecos' rrjs fAtyi" 
arrjs, being (a citizen) of Athens, the greatest city. So to VfUrepa airr&p 
(for ra vyMv avr&v), your own. 

Note 2. A noun which would regularly stand in the partitive 
genitive (§ 168) sometimes takes the case of the words denoting its 
parts ; as olKiai al fiiv itoXXal irtTrraKfO-av, oXiyai dc 7r€piTJaavj most of 
the houses had fallen, hut a few remained (where we should expect t«k 
oIkiShv), This is called partitive apposition. 

Note 3. A noun may be in apposition with a whole sentence, 
generally being in the nominative or accusative, according to the case 
of the principal word of the sentence ; as 'EXci^i' KTdve>fA€v, Mei^'Xc^ 
\v7n)v iTucpdp, let us kill Helen^ (which vM he) a bitter grief to Menelaus, 

Note 4. A noun is often in apposition with the subject or the 
object of a sentence, where we use as or a like word ; as wnroi fjyovro 
Ovfiara r<j) 'HXi^, horses toere brought as offerings to the Sun (in 
active, tmrovs Syeiv Oviurra^ to biding horses as offerings). So rivos 
dibda-KoKoi TJKert, as teachers of what are you come f Many cases in- 
cluded under § 136 are really cases of apposition. See § 166, N. 1. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 138, Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender, 
number, and case. This rule applies also to the article, 
and to adjective pronouns and participles. E. g. 

*0 (ro<f)6s dvrjp, the wise man ; rov o-oc^ov dvhpos^ r^ <ro(l>m dvdpi, t6v 
(ro(f)ov Hvhpa, r&u o-o0a)v dvSpS>v, &c. Ovros 6 dvrjp, this man ; rovrou 
Tov dvhpos, TovTcau t&v dvbpSiv. At dpurrai 8oKova-M elvcu c^vcrciff, tlie 
natures seeming to he best. 

Remark. The adjective may be either attributive or predicate. An 
attributive adjective simply qualifies the noun without the intervene 
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tion of a verb (like all the adjectives above except Spurrai). The 
predicate adjective is connected with its noun by a copula (§ 133, 1, 
Note 1) expressed or implied, or by one of the verbs included in 
§ 136, as 6 dvrip dya$69 eWiv, the tnian is good ; KoKfirai ayaSos, lie is 
called good; wouip roits MrfBovs aaOtvtUy to make the Medes (to he) 
weak. See the examples under § 142, 3. 

Note 1. (a.) An attributive adjective belonging to several nouns 
generally agrees with the nearest or the most prominent one, and is 
understood with the rest; o&rhv dyaOhu avdpa koI yvvaiKa, the good 
man and woman ; navrl icat X<Jy^ koi firjxavjj both by every word and by 
every device, 

(6.) Biit such an adjective is occasionally plural if it belongs to 
several singular nouns, or dual if it belongs to two; as <rax^pdv6)v 
€<7Ti Km apbp6s «al yvvaiKos ovrca Troicii/, it is the part of prudent (per- 
sons) both men and women thus to do. 

Note 2. (a) A predicate adjective is regularly plural if it belongs 
to several singular nouns, or dual if it belongs to two. If the nouns ^' 
are of different genders, the adjective is commonly masculine if one 
of the nouns denotes a male person^ and commonly neuter if all de- 
note things. 

(b,) But it sometimes follows both the gender and number of the . . ^ 

nearest or most prominent noun. ' ^' ** ^^ 

(c.) A predicate adjective is sometimes neuter, being used like a 
noun (§ 139), when its noun is masculine or feminine; as koKov tf 
aKri$€iay a beautiful thing is truth. 

Note 3. A collective noun in the singular may take a plural parti- 
ciple; as TpoiW ikdvTfs 'A/>y€tW oroXoy, the Argives* army having taken 
Troy, 

Note 4. An adjective may conform to the real rather than the 
grammatical gender of a noun denoting a person ; as ^iXc rticvop, dear *^ 
chad! 

Note 5. The masculine form of the dual is very often used for the 
feminine in adjective pronouns and the article. Especially rare are *^^ 
the feminines rd, ravra. 

Note 6. Auo, twOj is often used with a plural noun. ^Oo-tre, the 
eyes, and doOpc, two spears^ in Homer, may have plural adjectives. 

Note 7. An adjective, especially a numeral, is often used where 
we should use an adverb; as oZroi vartpoi d(l>iKovTOj these came 
later ; €k6vt€£ jfkBoPj they came willingly. 
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113 SYNTAX. |:§ 139. 

Adjective used as a Noun. 

§ 139. 1. An adjective or participle may be used as a 
noun, its noun being understood ; as ^cAos, a friend (for <l>{Xog 
avrip\ ol KOKolf the bad, rots ayaBoUj to t/ie good; t&p Kparovmr^p, of 
those 1)1 poioer. 

2. The neuter singular of an adjective with the article is 
often used as an abstract noun ; as t6 koKop, beauty (=z miXAo^), 
TO dtVaioy, justice (= biKouMrvvti), 

Note. The participle, which is a verbal adjective, may be thus - 
used for the infinitive, which is a verbal noun; as to bfbios, fear 
(= rh MUvtu) ; €P r^ fi^ fieXermprii in the not practising (== cV r^ /xi) 
fieXerap). 

THE ARTICLK 

Homeric Use of tbe Article. 

' ' § 140. In the oldest Greek (as in Homer) the article 
appears generally as a demonstrative or personal pronoun, 
sometimes as a relative. E. g. 

^. Trjv d' eyo) ou Xvcro), but I will not free Tier ; tov St kKv€ ^t^or 
/ 'AttoXXwv, a7id Phoebus Apollo heard him; 6 yap ^XOe 6oas enl pfjas 
^ 'Axatcav, for he camCy &c. As relative, irvpa iroXXo rh KaUro, many 
fires tohich were burning ; Bmpa ra edcoKav, gifts which they gave, 

Note 1. Even in Homer, the article is used with adjectives and 
participles as in Attic G-reek ; as ol yap Spurroi ip prjwrlp Ktarat, for the 
bravest sit in the ships: oi 5XXoe, the others; to t iopra rd r tadfitPOj- 
both things that are and things that are to be. 

Note 2. When the article is used with nouns in Homer, it is gen- 
erally a pronoun, with which the noun is in apposition ; as 6 d* ^ffpax€ 
XaXiceoff "Apjyff, and he — brazen Ares — roared; i} d* dtKova dfjui rmat 
yvvfj Kiev, and she — the woman — went with them unwilling. 

Nearer the Attic use of the article are examples like these : avrap 6 
Toicrt yiptjop 686v ffyffiovfvfp, but he — the old man — showed them the way : 
TOV d* oiov irarip ^Ipov^ and he found him — the father — alone. 

Hardly, if at all, to be distinguished from the Attic article is that 
found in examples like these : ore bri rrip vriirop oKpUerOy when now he 
came to the island; t6 re aBepos 'Qpiavos, and the might of Orion; al de 
yvpaiK€9 iardfxepat OavfuiCop, and the women standing wondered. 

It is therefore often difficult to decide the exact force of aii article 
in early Greek. The above examples show a gradual transition, even 
in Homer, from the original pronoun to the true definite article. 
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§141.1 THE ARTICLE. 119 

Note 3. The last examples in Note 2 are exceptional, and in such 
cases the nouns usually stand without the article in Homer, as in 
Latin. Thus dfcMy bq i^ayytj yiver apyvp€04o fiiolo would in Attic 
Greek require rj neXoyy^ and rod fitov. 

Note 4. Herodotus generally uses the forms of the article begin- 
ning with T in the place of the ordinary relative, — of which he uses 
only the forms ot, ijy ot, and at, except after prepositions. Thus Upvig 
ipost ra ovvofia ^Ivi^, a sacred birdj whose name is Phoenix. In other 
respects he uses the article as it is used in Attic prose. 

The Lyric poets follow the Homeric usage more closely with re- 
spect to the article; and the Attic poets, especially in the chorus, 
admit Homeric uses. 

Attlo Use of the Article. 

§ 141. In Attic Greek the article generally corresponds 
to the English definite article the; os 6 avr^, the man; 
Twv TToXeaPy of the cities; roW EXKriaw, to the Greeks, 

Note 1. The Greek uses the article in certain cases in which the 
English omits it. Such are the following : — 

(a.) Proper names may take the article ; as 6 Soicpan;;, Socrates, 

(b.) Abstract nouns generally take the article; as ij dp€Tri, virtue^ 
^ diKatoavinjj Justice (also bucaioavvrf). 

(c.) Nouns qualified by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun 
regularly take the article ; as odros 6 dvrfp^ this man ; 6 iyJos irarfip, my 
father; nepi ttjs ^fierepas ir6Xta>£, about our state, ^ (See § 142, 4.) 

((/.) The article may precede rocovroy, roo-ovrosj Totocr^, and nyXt- 
KovTos ; as t6v tomvtop ai^pa, such a man. It always precedes ddva, ^-^ 
such a one. 

Note 2. The article is sometimes used where we use a possessive 
pronoun ; as tpxrrtu Mav&bo; irph^ toi' inert pa^ Mandane comes to her 
father (lit to the father). 

Note 3. An adverb, a preposition with its case, or any similar 
expression, may be used with the article to qualify a noun, like an 
attributive adjective; as ol r^t wBpemroit the men of that time; rov 
TToXai KddfAov, of ancient Cadmus ; ol iv aarfi *ABifvaioij the Athenians 
in the city, 

llere a noun denotin*? men or thinffs is often omitted ; as ol iv {iarci^ 
those in the city ; roit r&re, to those of that time ; ol dfKf>\ Ttkartova, those 
dboxU Plato (generally Plato and his school, or simply Plato), 

Note 4. The nouns yrj, landy vpayfiaTa^ things or affairs, vMp, sow. 
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and sometimes other nouns easily understood, may be omitted after 
the article, when a qualifying adjective or genitive is added ; as tls 
TTfv iuvT&v (sc. yrjv)t to their own land; €k rrjs wc/MoactSoy, from the 
neighboring country ; to t^j irdXcwy, the affairs of the state ; IlcpticX^f 6 
SavBliTirov (sc. vtoy), Pericles^ the son of Xanthippus. Expressions like 
TO rrjs Tvxi;ff, ra ttjs ofryrjsj sometimes do not differ from Tvxfy Fortune, 
and opyriy tci'ath. 

Note 5. Instead of repeating a noun with adjuncts in the same 
sentence, it is sufficient to repeat its article ; as oi rSav 9roXirQ>y watScy 
K€u. oi Tu>v dXKmv, the children of the citizens and those of the others. 

Note 6. The infinitive, like any other verbal noun, may take a 
neuter article ; as r5 eldtvai, the knowing ; col ro firf aiy^a-M \017r6v jjv^ 
it remained for you not to be silent. 

In like manner a neuter article may precede a w^hole clause consid- 
ered as a noun; as r6 yp&Oi (ravrov navraxov *OTi xPWH*^^y '^^ 
saying ^know thyself** is everywhere useful. 

Position of the Article. 

§ 142. 1. An attributive adjective or other expression 
Y^ qualifying a noun (except a partitive genitive) commonly 
stands between the article and the noun. E. g. 

*0 <ro(f>6s avfjpy the icise man ; oi Iv atrrti avSpamoi, the men in the city ; 
olhth tS>v t6t€ *EXXj}i/»i', none of the Greeks of that time; €ty rr^v €K€iinay 
ir6kiv, into their city; oi rSav Srj^ianf arpanrjyoi, the generals of the The- 
bans. (See below. Note 2.) 

Two or even three" articles may thus come together ; as rovs ra rrjf 
jroXcwff tfxovras, those who have the control of the state. 

2. The article together with any of these expressions 
may follow the noun for the sake of emphasis, in which 
case the noun itseK may have another article before it 
E. g. 

*Avfip 6 <ro(t>6sj or 6 dvfipS <ro(f>6s, the wise man (not, however, 6 dvfip 
iro(l>6sy see § 142, 3) ; al woXcisai brjfioKpaTovficvai, the states which are 
under a democracy; avOpamoi oi rort, the men of that time; npo? dBuciav 
rrjp aKparov, with regard to pure injustice. 

Note 1 . The article may be separated from its noun by fitv, dc, re, 
ye, ydpy 8rf, and sometimes by other words. 

Note 2. The partitive genitive (§ 168) never stands in either of 
the positions here mentioned, but either precedes or follows the gov- 
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erning noun and its article ; as oi KaKoi t&p nokirmp, the had among the 
citizens (never ot tS)i^ ttoXit&v KOKoi). Even the otlier forms of the 
adnominal genitive occasionally liave this position, as rCitv iroKaiSyv ff 
^iXocro(^ia, the philosophy of the ancients. 

Note 3. *AXXoy with the article means the rest ; as i} aXXrj froXir, 
the rest of the state (but SXXrf iroKis, another state). 

HoXvt with the article generally means the greater part, especially 
in ot TToXXoi, the multitude^ the majority, and to iroXv, the greater part. 
So in the comparative, ot irXc/ovfr, the majority, t6 nktlop, the greater 
part. 

Note 4. When a noun has two or more qualifying words, each of 
them may take an article and stand in either of the above positions 
(I or 2), or all may stand between the article and the noun; as 
^ 'Attmc^ if wdKata (fxaini, the ancient A ttic speech ; ra rtixfj ra tavratv 
ra fxaKpd, their own long walls ; cTrrftTroi/ us ras nKkas ^ApKoducas w6K«iSt 
they sent to the other Arcadian cities; i) vtt *Ap€TTJs 'H/xx/cXeovr xro/dcv- 
<ris, *he instruction of Hercvdes by Virtue, 

Note 5. The Greeks commonly said the Euphrates river, t6v Eu- 
<l>paTfjp norafioPy &c., rather than the river Euphrates^ So sometimes 
with names of cities and mountains (rarely islands). 

3. Wlien an adjective either precedes the article, or ^y^ 
follows the noun without taking an article, it forms a pred- ^ 
icate, some part of elfii, to be, being understood or imi)lied. 
E. g. 

'O dvfip ao<f)6g or (roffiot 6 avrfp (sc. cortV), the man is wise, or wise 
vi the man. IloXXot oi napovpyoi, many are the evil doers. *E<f>rifupovs 
ye rtW rvxas K€icr^fi€Ba, toe possess our fortunes for a day (sc. oiiaas). 

Tiic predicate force of such adjectives can often be expressed by a 
periphrasis ; as roU \6yots ^paxvrtpoif txpfJTo, the ujords which he used 
were shorter, lit. he used the vcords (they being) shorter ; rfyovpro avropoc 
ficop Tap ^vfifjMx<op, they presided over their allies (they being) indepen- 
dent, i. e. the allies over whom they presided were independent. So it6(top 
ayti TO irr party fia ; how great is the army which he is bringing f 

4 A demonstrative pronoun either precedes the arti- 
cle and its noun, or follows the i^oun like a predicate ad- 
jective (3). The article is seldom qniitte4 here in Attic 
prose. E. g. 

O^TOff 6 asnfp, this man, or 4 aprjp o^os (never ^ ovtos: aufjp). U€p\ 
TovTfAP tS»p voX€<op, ohout tlicse cities. If an adjective or other qualify- 
6 
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ing word is added, this rule is not always observed ; as 17 orcy^ avrrj 
odor, thL^ narrow roml. 

This rule applies also to ckootos, €icar€/>or, a/ut0o»» and afifftoTtpo^. 
But with €Ka<rTos tlie article may be omitted. Sec also § 141, N. 1. 

Note 1. liar and avfinasy all, and oXoy, toholey generally have the 
same position as a demonstrative; as iravrd oi avdpet or oi avBp€9 
irdvTtSt all the men ; okrj fj nokis or ^ iroku 0X17, all the cily. But they 
can also be used like attributive adjectives, preceded by the article ; 
as 71 vaara StiecXca, the whole of Sicily, to qKov y4vos, the entire race. 

The distinction here was probably not greater than that between 
all the city and the whole city in English. We find even ol vavrts 
iroXtTaiy the whole body of citizens. 

Note 2. Avrog as an intensive pronoun, ipse, has the position of 
a demonstrative; as avro^ 6 dvrip, the man himself. See § 145, and 
§ 79, 2. 

Note 3. The genitive of the personal pronoun (whether partitive 
or not) either precedes the article or follows the noun, while the 
. genitive of other pronouns (unless it is partitive) follows the article ; 
as Tffi&p Tf irokis or ^ wokis ^fn&Pi our city (not 17 rfpSiv irokii); 
fi€T€7rffiy^aT0 'Aorvoyiys r^v iavrov Bvyaripa nai tov icalba avrrjsy 
Astyages sent for his own daughter and her son. 

Note 4. The adjectives oKpos, fua-osy and ta-xaros, when they are 
in the predicate position (3), mean the top (or extremity), the middle, 
the last, of the thing which their nouns denote ; as fitori rj ayopd^ the 
middle of the market (while 7 ficaij dyopd would mean the middle mar^ 
ket) ; aKpa ff x^^p) l^ extremity of the hand. 

The article Jiere may be omitted entirely. 

Pronomliial Articl« in Attle Oreek* 

f-^ § 143. 1. In Attic prose the article retains its original 
demonstrative force chiefly in the expression 6 fiev .... 
6 Scy the one , , , .the other, E. g. 

*0 fiiif ovbep, 6 Bf woWa Ktpbaivti, one man gains nothing, another 
gains much, Aet rovs piv €ivai dvarrvx^'ify tovs 3' tvrvx^'iSf some must he 
unfortu7iate, and others fortunate, T&v iroktfav al piv Tvpavvovprat, al 
8f BffpoKpaTovirrai, of states, some are governed by tyrants, others by de- 
mocracies, 

I Note 1. The neuter to piv . . . r^ dc may be used adverbially, 
\ partly , . . partly. For tovto pip . . . rpvro If in tlwa pepse, see § 148, 
\ Note 4. 
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Note 2. 'O dc, &c.j sometimes means and he, hut he, &c., even 
when no 6 fi€P precedes ; as ^Ivdpat 'A^voiovr einfyayero • oi dc • . . 
ijKBovy Inaros called in Athenians; and they came. 

2. A few other relics of the demonstrative meaning of 
the article are foun4 in Attic, chiefly the following : — 

Toy jcai top, this man and that ; to km to, (his and that ; to kqX to, 
these and those; as ?d€i yap t6 KaX t6 iroi^crai, Koi t6 firj iroirjaai, fori 
we ought to have done this thing and that, and not to have done the other, 

Jlpo To v (or irpoTovi), before this, formerly. 

Kal t6v or jcai r^v, before an infinitive; as Koi tov Ktktvo'ai bovvai 
(sc. Xcycrat), and (it is said) he commanded him to give it. Xen. Cyr, 
I. 3, 9. 

So occasionally t^ therefore, which is common in Homer. 



PEONOUNS. 

PERSONAL AND INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 144. 1. The nominative of the personal pronouns is 
seldom used, except for emphasis. (See § 134, K 1.) 

Note. The forms €fiov, ifwl, and ifie are more emphatic than the 
enclitics fiov, ftoi, /a€. But the latter seldom occur after prepositions, 
except in npos ftc. 

2. The pronouns of the third person, o5, of, e, &c. are 
generally personal pronouns in Ionic Greek, but sometimes 
reflexives. In Attic Greek these pronouns are generally 
indirect reflexives, — that is, in a dependent clause, refer- 
ring to the subject of the leading clause ; as tovto oi mero 
Xprjvac e^€iVy he thought that he ought to have this. 

Note. The forms oH and € are chiefly Epic. The orators seldom 
use any cases of these pronouns. 

§ 145. 1. Avt6<; in all its cases may be an intensive 
adjective pronoun, hiviself, herself, itself, themselves. This 
is always its force in the nominative of all numbers. E. g. 

Avrbs 6 orpaTrjyos, the general himself: in avTo7s To«r atyiaXotr, 
on the very coasts , cVxor^/ii; avr^, knoioledge itself 
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A pronoun with wliich avT6s agrees is often omitted ; as ravra 
tnoUlrf avTol (ac. vfictf), you did ihk yourselves; nk€vaTfo» cig Tavra g 
avTols (UL^aai p (sc. v/*tv), you must sail, embarking on these yourselves 
(i. e. in person). So avros €<l>ri (ipse dixit), himself said it (u e. the 
master). 

2. The oUique cases of axno^ are the ordinary personal 
pronouns of the third person. E. g. 
^^ Srponnrav avr^y emibfi^, he designated him as general. See four 

other examples in Xen.^nad. L 1, 2 and 3. 

For j ovrof, tfte same, see § 79, 2. For /diim, iw, wud ir^c, see § 79, 1, 
Note 2. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 146. The reflexive pronouns refer to the subject of 
the clause in which they stand. Sometimes, in a depend- 
ent clause, they refer to the subject of the leading verb, — 
i. e. they are indirect reflexives. E. g, 

TvS>Bi a-avTov, know thyself ; iireaclM^fv eavrov, he slew himself ; 
tvL apicrra jSovXcvco-^c vfiiv avrois, take the best counsel for your- 
selves. *0 Tvpainfos vofii^ti rovs iroXirtts vrreprjTflp- iavrSj the tyrcmi 
thinks that the citizens are servants to himself 

Note 1. Occasionally a reflexive refers to some emphatic word 
which is not the subject ; as otto a-avrov iyat crc dcifo), / wiU show 
you from your own case i^from yourself). In fact, these pronouns cor- 
respond almost exactly in their use to the English myself thyself 
himself &c. 

Note 2. The third person of the reflexive is sometimes used for 
the first or second; as bfi rums avepivBai iavrovs, we must ask our- 
selves. 

Note 3. Tlie reflexive is sometimes used for the reciprocal (§ 81) ; 
diaKtyofuSa ^fitv a v to is, we discourse with one another (i. e. among 
ourselves), 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 147. The possessive pronouns are generally equiva- 
lent to the possessive genitive of the personal pronouns. 
Thus rifierepo^ irarrjo = 6 'jraTTjo rifjL&v^ our father 
(§ 167, 1). 

For nouns and adjectives agreeing with the genitive implied in a 
possessive, see § 137^ N. 1. 
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Note 1, The possessive is oecasionally equivalent to the objective 
genitive of the personal pronoun ; as ^ c/w) c^voio, which commonly^ 
means my good-wiU (towards others), rarely means good-unll (shown) 
to me. 

Note 2. In Attic prose, at^irtpos^ iheir^ is always reflexive, and 
Off, his, her, its, is not used at all. (See § 144, 2.) 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 148. 05to9 and oBe, this, generally refer to what is 
near or present; hcelvo^^ that, refers to what is mora 
remote. 

Note 1. The distinction between otros and o^e^ both of which 
correspond to our this, must be learned by practice. In the histo- 
rians, oItos (with rotovroy, roa-ovros, and ovrcop) regularly refers to a 
speech just made, while «de (with roiovbf, rwrwrbt, and &de) refers to 
one about to be made ; as rah^ flirtv, he spoke as follows, but ravra 
elfKv, thus he spoke (said after the speech). 

Note 2. Olros is sometimes an exclamation ; as o^v, ri iroms ; 
You there ! what are you doing f 

Note 3. The Greek has no word exactly corresponding to the 
unemphatic demonstrative often used in English as the antecedent of 
a relative, as / saw those who were present. Here a participle with the 
article is generally used ; as elBov tovs napovras ; if a demonstrative is 
used (eibov tovtovs at naprja-av, I saw these men who were present), it 
has special emphasis. A relative with omitted antecedent sometimes 
expresses the sense required ; as eiSov ots cXa^cv, / saw (those) whom 
he took (§ 152). 

Note 4. Tovro piv . . . rovro hi, first , . . secondly, pardy . . . partly, 
is used nearly in the sense of t6 yXv ... to hi (§ 143, 1, N. 1), espe- 
cially by Herodotus. 

For ovToai, 681, fKtivoai, ovraxri, &di, &c., see § 83, N. 2. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

§ 140, 1. The interrogative r/? ; who ? what ? may be 
either substantive or adjective ; as Ttva<; elBov ; whom did I 
see ? or ro/a? avtpa<i elSov ; what Tnen did I see ? 

2. Tk may be used both in direct and in indirect ques- 
tions ; as rl fiovXerai ; what does he want ? — ipcora rl 
fiovXeade^ he asks wJmt you want. 
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126 SYNTAX. [§ 150. 

In indirect questions, however, the relative oaris is more common ; 
as c/7o>r$ o Tt Pov\€frB€. 

Note. The same principles apply to the adjectives nSaosj &c. 
(§ 87, 1). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 

§ 150. The indefinite rU generally means some, any, 
and may be either substantive or adjective ; as tovto \eyet 
Tt9, some one says this ; avOptoiro^ Tt9, some man. It is 
sometimes nearly equivalent to the English a or an; as 
eliov avdptoirov rtva^ I saw a certain man, or / saw a man. 

Note. Occasionally rh means every one, like vas tw; as c^ yAv ris 
dopv Bri^a-BfOj let every one sharpen weU his spear, Horn. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 151. A relative agrees with its antecedent in gender 
and number ; but its case depends on the construction of 
the clause in which it stands. E. g. 

Eidov Toifs &vbpas o% vtrrepov IjXSov^ I saw the men who came afler- 
wards ; ol apbp€s ots ctdcr dinjkdovj the man whom you saw went away. 

Note 1. The relative follows the person of the antecedent; as 
vfictff o! TOVTO frotcTrc, you who do this; iyoi ts tovto cVoii/o-a, 
/ who did this. 

Note 2. A relative referring to several antecedents follows the 
rule given for predicate adjectives (§ 138, N. 2). It may be plural 
if it refers to a collective noun (§ 138, N. 3) ; as t6 v\ri6o^ otncp 
dijcdcrovo-tv, the muUitude who wiU judge. 

Note 3. In Homer the forms of the relative are sometimes used 
as demonstrative pronouns, like the article (§ 140) ; as koi or hmaros 
jjX^c, and he came second; h yap yepas cori BapoyToov, for this is the 
right of the dead, 

A few similar expressions occur in Attic prose, especially the Pla- 
tonic rj y Ssy said he (where ? is imperfect of fjfii, to say). So ical os, 
and he, xai oi, and they^ and (in Herod.) hs km os, this man and that, 
(Compare tov koi tov^ § 143, 2.) So also os iitv ... By 3e, in the 
oblique cases, may be used for 6 fiev . . . 6 8e. 

Note 4. In the Epic and Lyric poets, the enclitic re is often 
ppended to relative words without affecting their meaning; as ovk 
%is d t4 <l>ria-i, dost thou not perceive what he says f 
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But dtos T€ in Attic Greek means able, capable, like dvpor^g, being I 
really elliptical for toiovtos oios, such as, and t€ having no apparent | 
force. 

Omission of the Antecedent* 

§ 152. The antecedent of a relative may be omitted 
when it can easily be supplied from the context. E. g. 

''EXojScj/ & cjSovXrro, he took what he wished ; f Trei^cy oiroaovs iblvaro, 
he persuaded as many as he could (for too-ovtovs oiroa-ovs), 'Eya> Koi 
&V rya> Kparw ficvovfitp napa acii, I and those whom I command will 
remain with you. 

Note 1. Most relative adverbs regularly omit the antecedent; as 
^\6€v ore Tovro elbcv, he came when he saw this (for then, when). 

Note 2. The following expressions belong here; — ttrriv ot 
(sometimes €ia\v at), sunt qui, there are (those) who, i. e. some; — 
fyjoi (from m, = cveort or mici, and at) some ; — iviort (m and 
QTcJT sometimes; — ta-riv og , somewhere; — (ariv n , in some way; 
— € O Tiy onto s , somehow. 

Assimilation and Attraction* 

§ 153. When a relative would naturally be in the ^ 
accusative as the object of a verb, it is generally asdmi- 
lated to the case of its antecedent if this is a genitive 
or dative. E. g. 

*Eic rSiv ir6Kt(av & v ?x«> from die cities which he holds (for <lr ?;fc«) ; 
ToU ayoBois ois €xofi€Vy with the good things which we have (for A 
Zxoiiev), This is often called attraction. 

Note 1. When the antecedent would be a demonstrative pronoun, 
it is generally omitted; as cd^Xoxrr tovto oXs €irpaTT€, he showed this 
by what he did (i. e. cjcctVoir 5); avv ols e^w to. axpa icaraX^i|^/xai, 
/ will seize the heights with these whom I have (i. e. avv tovtois ovf exca) ; 
ovbiv S>v fiovXevBe frpa^rc, you wUl do none of the things which you 
wish (for €«eiWy a). See § 148, N. 3. 

Note 2. A relative is very seldom assimilated from . any other 
construction than that of the object accusative, or into any other case 
than the genitive or dative. Yet exceptions occur; as Sav ^TriWei 
TToXXovff, many of those whom he distrusted (for eK€iv(ov ois). Even the 
nominative may be assimilated ; as ^XdmreaOat a<f>^ h v r\\uv TrapcfTKev- 
aorat, to be injured by what has been prepared by W5 (for air iKtivfuv a), 
Thuc. 
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Note 3. A like assimilation takes place in relative adverbs; as 
buKofit^ovTo €v6vi oBfv vnt^WcvTo iTCLihas Koi yvPoiKas, they immedi- 
alelif brought over their children and women from the place in which they 
had placed them for safety (where oBtv, from which, stands for tKeidtv 
ol, from the place whither). Thuo. 

Note 4. The antecedent occasionally is assimilated to the case of 
the relative, when this immediately follows; as eXeyov on vdvrap 
Zav d€ojrrai ireirpayoTes eUy, they said that they had done all things which 
they needed (where iravrtov 2>v is very irregularly used for jravra &v). 

This inverted assimilation takes place in ovdtls oar is ov, every- 
body, in which ov8(U follows the case of the relative; as ovdcvi otw 
QVK aTTOKpiverai (for ot^detV cor* ot<^), he replies to everybody. 

Note 5. A peculiar assimilation occurs in certain expressions with 
olos; as xapl^caScu ol<^ iroi dv8pi, to please a man like you (for roiov- 
TO olos (Tv). 

§ 154. The antecedent is often attracted into the rela- 
tive clause, and agrees with the relative. E. g. 

M^ a^€\t)<T6f vfiSiv avT&v fjv KfKrrjaBe d6(av koX^i^, do not take 
from yourselves the good reputation which you have gained (for ttjv 
do^av KaXrfv fj v K^KTrjaSf, 'E{ ^s to npcyrov eax^ yvpaucos, from the 
wife which he had at first. 

Note. This attraction may be joined with assimilation (§ 153); as 
dfia0€(TTaToi itrrt &v eyw oiba 'E\\ffv»v, you are the most ignorant of the 
Greeks whom I know ; avv j clxf dvvdfiti, with the force which he had 
(for aiiv rjj dvra/ict ^i^ f^X^f^)' ^^ oixtrai (t>€vyav ov rjyts yudpnvpa, the 
witness whom you brought (for 6 frnprvs ov ^y€s), &c. 

Belative in SxcUunatlons, Ae* 

§ 155. 0*09, oaof;^ and m are used in exclamations ; as 
oaa irpdyfiara ej^e*?, how much trouble you have ! 
For the relative in indirect questions, see § 149, 2. 

RelatlTe not repeated. 

§ 156. A relative is seldom repeated in a new case in the 
same sentence, but a personal or demonstrative pronoun com- 
monly takes its place. E. g. 

'£je€iv(M rotWi/, oiff ovk (Xf^piCovff oi Xeyovrts ovd^ itfytkow avrovg 
&inr*p vfjMs oItoi vvp, those men, then, whom the orators did not try to 
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gratify, and whom they did not love as these now love you (lit nor did 
they love them aSj &c.). Dem. Here avrovs is used to avoid repeating 
the relative in a new case, ovr. 

Note. Sometimes, however, a new case of the relative is under- 
stood in the latter part of a sentence ; as 'Aptator 3c, hp ^fi€U ifOfXoyLtv 
Pa<rik€a KoBiaravaiy kou. edo^Kafiev Koi tXafiofiev irurrd, and Ariaeus, whom 
we wished to make king, and (to whom) we gave and (from whom) we 
received pledges, &c. Xen. 



THE CASES. 

Eemark. The Greek is descended from a language which had eight 
cases, — aa ablative, a locative, and an instrumental, besides the five 
found in Greek. 

I. NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 

§ 167. 1. The nominative is chiefly used as the subject 
of a finite verb (§ 134, 1), or in the predicate after verbs 
signifying to he, &c. (§ 136). 

2. The vocative, with or without w, is used in address- 
ing a person or thing; as & avSpe^ 'AOrfvalot^ men of 
Athens ! — aKovei^j Ala^lvr) ; dost thou hear, Aeschines ? 

Note. The nominative is sometimes used iu exclamations, and 
even in other expressions, where the vocative is more common ; as 
&fjLoi €ym deikos, toretched me ! So ^ Upoiani (K^atvf, Procne, come 
out I 

II. ACCUSATIVE. 
01](|ect AccnsatiTe* 

§ 158. The direct object of a transitive verb is put in 
the accusative; as rovra crw^et rj/jLci^^ this preserves lis; 
ravTa iroiovfievy we do these things. 

Note 1. Many verbs which are simply transitive in English, and 
govern the objective case, take either a genitive or a dative in Greek. 
(See § 171, § 184, 2, and § 188, 1, N. 2.) 

Note 2. Many verbs which are transitive in Greek are intransi- 
tive m English ', as ofiovfuu roifs Otovt, I will swear by the Gods ; 
t\ad€y, he escaped the notice ofalL 
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Note 3. Verbal adjectives and even verbal nouns occasionally 
take an object accusative instead of the regular objective genitive 
(§ 167, 3, § 180); as cVtcn^ftoi^r rjaav ra wpoafiKovra, they were 
acqtminted with what ivas proper. Xen. So to ficrtoipa <f>povTi<mjs, 
one who ponders on the things above (like <f>popTL((ov), Plat. 

Cognate AocusatlTe. 

§ 159. Any verb whose meaning permits it may take 
an accusative of kindred signification. This accusative 
repeats the idea already contained in the verb, and may 
follow intransitive as well as transitive verbs. E. g. 

'^UBofiai ray fieyiara? ^Bovds, I enjoy the greatest pleasures, Evtv- 
Xovai TovTo TO €VTvxv H'^i ^^^y ^^j^y '^^ good fortune. So niirreuf 
nca-Tjfxaj to fall a fall, v6<rov voaclv or voaov daO€V€iv or poa-ov Kdfiveiv, to 
suffer under a disease ; AfidpTrnxa diiapravfiv, to commit an error (to sin y 
a sill) ; hovKsiav dovXcvciv, to be subject to slavery; dyS>va dy&vi(€ar6aiy 
to undergo a contest; ypacpfjv ypd<f>€a6aiy to bring an indictment; ypatfitiv 
8ia>K€iPy to prosecute an indictment ; vIktjv vikclv, to gain a victory ; fidxrfv 
viKav, to gain a victory; TropTrfjv 7rep,ir€iv, to form or conduct a procession ; 
irkrffriv rvirreiv, to strike a blow. 

nfT'wnrbe seen that this construction is much more extensive in 
Greek than in English. The cognate accusative generally has an 
adjective or other qualifying word, as in the first two examples. 

Note 1. The cognate accusative may follow adjectives or even 
nouns; as kqkos irda-av KaKiav, bad with all badness; dyaBos ndarap 
dperrfVj good with all goodness. 

Note 2. A neuter adjective sometimes represents a cognate accu< 
sative, its noun being implied in the verb; as peydXa dpjaprdv^tv 
(sc. &p£ipT^ flora) y to commit great faidts y ravra XvTroO/xat jcat ravra 
Xalp(Oj I have the same griefs and the same joys. 

Note 3. Here belongs the accusative of effect, which may follow 
even intransitive verbs; as Trpea-pcvova-i r^v clprjvrjv, they negotiate 
the peace (as ambassadors, TrpcVjSeis). Compare the English breaking 
a hole, as opposed to breaking a stick. 

So after verbs of looking^ (in poetry); as*Apiy dc^opjccvcu, to look 
war; ff /SouX^ e/SXc^c vanv, the Senate looked mustard. 

Note 4. A transitive verb may have a direct and a cognate accu- 
sative at the same time ; as ypd<t>€o-0al riva rffv ypa(f>r)v ravrriVy to 
bring this indictment against any one ; ^ducfiaapev tovtov ovbiv, we did 
this man no wrong. 

For the cognate accusative after passive verbs, see § 198. 
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AecnsatiTe of Speelllcation. —Adverbial AcciuatlTe* 

§ 160. 1. The accusative of specification may be joined 
with a verb, adjective, or even a whole sentence, to denote 
that in respect to which the expression is used ; as TV(f>Xjb<; 
ra ofifJuiTa, blind in his eyes ; /cd/ivo) t^j/ K€(f>a\iji/y I have a 
pain in my head ; Kcddy; ro eJSo?, beautiful inform. 

This is sometimes called the accusative by synecdoche, or the limit- 
ing accusative. 

2. An accusative of this nature often has the force of an 
adverb. E. g. 

Hovrov rhv Tpoirov, in this toay, thus ; rijp Tax^(mjv (sc. 65oi/), in the 
quickest way ; rriv dpxr)v, at first (with negative, not at all) ; reXos, . 
finally; npoiKa, as a gift, gratis; x^^y fi^""" ^^^ *^^ ^ff ^^kijVj in the 
manner of; t6 irpanov, at first; tA XoinoVf for the rest; rSKKa, in other 
respects; ovdev, in nothing, not at all; ri; in what, whyf ri, in any re- 
spect, at all; ravra, in respect to- this, therefore. So tovto fitv . . . tovto 
ae (§ 148, N. 4). 

AccusatlTe of Extent. 

§ 161, The accusative may denote extent of time or 
space. E. g. 

At OTTOvbal iviavTov ecrovrat, the truce is to he for a year; ^fi€iv€v 
rp€ts ^fi€pas, he remained three days; antx^i S* 7 IlXaraia rSiv Qri^cov 
a-radiovi efibofirjKovTa, and Plataea is seventy stades distant from 
Thebes. 

Note. This accusative with an ordinal number denotes how long 
since; rpirriv rjhri r)p.€pav imdeBfiprfKctf, this is the third day that he 
h€is been in toton. 

A peculiar idiom is found in expressions like tros tovti rplrov (this 
the third year), i. e. two years ago. ' ' " 

Terminal Accusative (Poetic). 

§ 162, In poetry, the accusative may denote the j)lace 
whitJier. E. g. 

Mvrfo-TTJpas a<f>iK€To, she came to the suitors. Odyss. *Av€^rj fityav 
dvpavovOvXviiirov tc. H. T6 koiXov "Apyos pas <f>vyds, going 
as an exile to the hollow Argos, Soph. 
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AccnsallTe after N-fj and Md. 

§ 163. The accusative follows the adverbs of swearing, 
V7J and /id^ hy. 

An oath introduced by y^ is affirmative ; one introduced hj 
fjM is negative ; as vi] t6v Ala, yes, hy ZevA ; fia t6v Aia, no, by Zeus, 

y^ Note. When ytd is preceded by wii, yes^ the oath is affirmative ; as 
^-/ voiy fJLo. Ata, yes, by Zeus, 

Md is sometimes omitted when a negative precedes; as ov, tov8* 
"OXvfwrov, no, by this Olympus, 

■ Two AccusatlTes -vrltli one Verb. 

§ 164. Verbs signifying to ask, to demand, to teach, to 
clothe or unclothe, to conceal, to deprive, and some others, 
take two accusatives, one of a person and the other of a 
thing. E. g. 

MeXXer* rovi Beovs aiTflv ayaBd, you are about to ask blessings of the 
Godsj TOV9 waibas rrjv fxovcnKfjv 8ibdaKei, he teaches the boys music; 
fKbv€i €fi€ TTju €(T$TJTa, hc stHps me of my dress; fir) fK Kpv^ijs rovro, do 
not conceal this from me; rfjv Seov rovs <rT€<f)avovs o-ccrvX^icao-M', they 
have robbed the Goddess of her a'owns. 

Note 1. Ttfuopcofuii, to avenge, sometimes takes two accusatives, 
rwd T*, instead of an accusative and a genitive. See the Lexicon. 

Note 2. Yerbs of depriving take also an accusative and a geni- 
tive. Thus d(f}aip(i(r6ai rivd t«, tivos t« (sometimes Ttm rivos). See 
tlie Lexicon. 

§ 165. Verbs signifying to do anything to a person, or 
to say anything of a person, take two accusatives. E. g. 

TavTt /AC TToioOcrd/, they do these things to me; ti /i' elpydaa; what 
didst thou do to me ? TavrX av roKfx^s fifiag Xey«y ; dost thou dare to say 
these things ofusf Ov <f>povTi(rT(ov 6 n ipovoiv oi ttoXXoi fnfJosy we must 
not consider what the multitude will say of us. 

Note 1. These verbs often take cy or kqK&s, well, or kqk&s, ill, 
instead of the accusative of a thing ; as tovtovs €v iroiei, he does them, 
good; vpds Kcucots noiel^ he does you harm ; KUKas ^fids Xeyct, he speaks 
ill of us. 

The passive form of these expressions is not €v (or kokSs) irouurSoij 
€v (or KQKas) XtyeaSaij to be done well by, to be spoken well of, &c. ; but 
€v (or KOKas) Trdarxf^v, to experience good (or evil), and c^ (or kokw) 
cKoveiv, bene (male) audire, to hear one*s self called. 
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Note 2. n^do-o-oa, to do, very seldom takes two accusatives in this 
construction, iroica» being generally used. Eu and kok^s irpdaaoo are 
intransitive, meaning to be well off, to be badly off. 

Note 3. Verbs signifying to do may take the dative of a person ; 
as ayaBov ri noiovai rfj ir o X e c , they do some good to the state, 

§ 166. Verbs signifying to name, to make, to appoint, to 
consider, and the like, take two accusatives, both denoting 
the same person or thing. E. g. 

Ti Tijv TrdXii' irpoaayop€V€is ; what do you call the stale f — so jcaXoOo-i 
fi€ TovTo TO SvofjM, they call me by this name, ^Tparrjyov avrov ambtii€, 
he appointed him general. 

Note 1. Verbs signifying to divide may take two accusatives on 
the same principle ; as to OTpaTevfJui KaT€V€tfi€ dtodcjca fifprf, he divided 
the army into twelve parts (i. e. he made twelve parts of the ar'my). 

Note 2. Many other transitive verbs may take a predicate accusa- 
tive to explain the object accusative; as ?Xa/3f Tovro d&pov, he took 
this as a gift; imrovs aytw Ovfiara t^ ijXi^, to bring horses as offer" 
ings to the Sun, Especially an interrogative pronoun may be so used; 
as Tipas TOVTOV9 6p» ; who are these whom I see f (§ 142, 3.) 

In the passive, when the object accusative becomes the subject 
nominative, the predicate accusative (of every kind) becomes a predi- 
cate nominative. See § 136 and § 137, N. 4. 

III. GENITIVE. 
Genitive after Nonng (Adnominal OenltlTe). 

§ 167. A noun in the genitive may depend on another 
noun, to express the relations denoted by the English of. 
The most important of these relations are the following : — 

1. Possession: as ^ tov iraTpbt oIkio, the father^ s house; 
ifiS>p ^ naTpisy our country. So ^ tow /it 6s, the da%ighter of 
Zeus ; Tk tS>v 6t&v, the things of the Gods (§ 141, Note 4). 
The Possessive Qenitive. 

2. The Subject of an action or feeling : as ^ roO di^/xov cCfraia, 
the good-vrill of the people (L e. which the people feel). The 
Subjective Ghsnitive. 

3. The Object of an action or feeling : asdc^ tA TLaviravlov 
fMtr<ts, omng to the hatred of (i. e. felt against) Fausanias ; al tov 
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X^tfi&vos Kofyreprjireis, the endurance of the ttnnter. So t&v Ot&v 
opKoi, oaths (sworn) in the 'name of the Gods (as we say Btovs 
ofAvvvai, § 158, N. 2). The Objective Genitive. 

4. Material, including that of which anything consists : as 
fiowv oycXi;, a herd of cattle ; SKaos ^fifp6»v btvdpap, a grove of 
cultivated trees; Kpritnj rfbtos vdaTos, a spring of fresh rjoatei* ; bvo 
XomK€s d\<f>iTa>p, two quarts of meal. Genitive of Material. 

5. Measure, of space, time, or value : as rpmv ^fi€p&p 6b6s, 
a jmirney of three days ; oktw cradimv relxos, a tvall of eight 
staples (in length)', rpioKovra raXayroiv ovcto, an estate of thirty 
talents^ bUai iroXXwi^ raXavrcoy, lawsuits of (i. 6. involving) many 
talents. Genitive of Measure. 

6. The Whole, after nouns denoting a part : as iroKKoX t&» 
prjTopaVf many of the oratofs ; dvrjp roip iXevBepmv, a man 
(i. e. one) of the freemen. The Partitive Genitive. (See also 
§ 168.) 

The genitive depending on a noun is called adnominal. 

Note. Examples like *ABrfv&v irSkis, the city of Athens, Tpoirjs 
TTTokieBpov, the city of Troy, in which the genitive is used instead of 
apposition, are poetic. 

§ 168. The partitive genitive (§ 167, 6) may follow all 
nouns, adjectives (especially superlatives), participles with 
the article, pronouns, and adverbs, which denote a part. 
E.g.^ 

Oi dyaBoi r&v dv6pa>ir<op, the good among the men; 6 ^fiiavs tov 
dpi6p,ov, the half of the number; av8pa olba roG brffiov, I know a 
man of (he people; toIs Spavirms tu>v vavr&v, to the upper benches 
of the saihrs; ovScis tSuv naihoiv, no one of the children; iravrav 
rSiv p-qropoiv b^ivoraroi, the most eloquent of all the orators ; 6 PovKo- 
fi€vo9 tS>v *A6rjvai<ap, any one who pf£ases of the Athenians; dm 
yvvaiKmv, divine among women (Horn.); irov r^r y^^i ubi terra- 
in m? where on the earth? rU tS>v iroXirStv; who of the citizens? Sis 
T^s Tf fit' pas, twice a day; ch tovto dvoias, to this pitch of. folly; 
iv TovTto Trapaa-Kfvrjs, in this state of preparation ; d fUv dia>«cf c rov 
ylrrj(l>[a-fiaTos ravr cotiV, these are the parts of the decree which he 
prosecutes ^lit. what parts of the decree he prosecutes, &c.). So dp66' 
rata dv^panav X^yets, thou speakest as the most correct of men {most 
correctly of men) ; ot€ deip&raros (ravrov ravra ^a$a, when you were 
at the height of your power in these matters. 
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Note 1. An adjective or participle generally agi'ees in gender 
with a following partitive genitive. But sometimes, especially when 
it is singular, it is neuter, agreeing with fi€pos, part, understood ; as 
tS>v TToXcfiiW tA froX V (for oi noWoi), the greater part of the enemy; 
evri iroXv t^s x^P^^j ^'^^^ much of the country, 

Note 2. A partitive genitive sometimes depends on tU or ftepos 
understood ; as €<f>aaav inifuyvvvM <T<f)S>v re irp6i (Kcivovi kqi €K€ivav 
npos iavTovSy they said that some of their own men had mixed with them, 
and some of them with their own men (rivd? being understood with 
o^Mv and €Ktiv(ov), See also § 169, 2 ; § 170, 2. 

Note 3. Similar to such phrases as irov yrjs ; €ts tovto dvoias, &c. 
is the use of r^o) and an adverb with the genitive; as nas ex^is 
do^ris; in what state of opinion are youf ovrto Tp6nov ?x"^) '^^ ^ 
your character (lit. in this state of character) ; ox ct^c rdxovs, as 
fast as he could (lit. in the condition of speed in which he was) ; so wy 
€ix€ irod&v. 

Genitive after Verbs* 

§ 160. 1. Verbs signifying to he, to become, to belong, 
and the like, take a genitive which is equivalent to the 
possessive or the partitive genitive. E. g. 

'O vofios oItos ApaKovTos iOTtv, this law is Draco's, Tlcvlav 
<f>€p€iv ov navrbs, oXX* dvbp6s (To<f>ov, to hear poverty is not the 
part of every one, hut that of a wise man. ^ap€ lov yiyvovrai hlo 
iraidcff, two sons are born (belonging) to Darius, Tovrav yevov 
fioi, become (one) of these for me. 

2. Verbs signifying to name, to make, to appoint, to con- 
sider, and the like, which generally take two accusatives 
(§ 166), may take a partitive genitive in place of the 
second accusative. The genitive really depends on an 
accusative like Tcvd, eva^ or fiepo^^ understood. E. g. 

'Efie Ois rav irfWfia-fitvav, put me down as (one) of those who are 
persuaded. Tovto rrj^ fificrepat dfitXeias av ris Btitf diKaitas, any one 
might justly consider this to belong to our neglect. 

Note. When these verbs become passive, they still retain the 
genitive; as SAadv t&v inrh a-o^ioTov iickrjBri, Solon was called 
(one) of the Seven Sages. 

3. The genitive after verbs sometimes expresses other rela- 
tions of the adnominal genitive. E. g. 
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Tircixoff vrabltav Tjv otern, the fcall was (one) of eight stades (in 
length) ; tmMv ir&v jj tw rptdKovra, when one is thirty years old; — 
Genitive of Measure. 0« Gr€<^avoi p6h^¥ tftravy the crowns were 
(made) of roses ; ro reixor irtnoirfTm Xidov, the wall is built of stone ; 
— Genitive of Material. Ou rav KQKovpyap oucros (sc. iarlp}, 
there is no pity for the evil doers ; — Objective Genitive. 

§ 170. 1. Any verb may take a genitive if its action 
affects the object only in part. E. g. 
y^ Utfxnfi Twi» Aud<S V, he sends some of the Lydians (but nffiirei roi/s 
Avbovs, he sends the Lydians), Ulvti rov oipov, he drinks of the 
wine, T^f y ^ f €T€fU)Vj they ravaged (some) of the land. 

2. This principle applies especially to verbs signifying 
to sJiare (i. e. to give or take a part), to claim, to enjoy. E. g. 

McTcixov T^s \eiasj they shared in the booty; ttjs a'vvtveas 
fieraTToiovvrai, they lay claim to (a share of) sagacity ; diroXavofiev t&v 
dya6&v, we enjoy the blessings (i. e. our share of them) ; oZrtcs ouaio 
TovTcoVf thus mayst thou enjoy these. So ov npoariKti yuoi Tr^s apxri^j 
I have no concern in the government (§ 184, 2, N. 1). 

Note. Many of these verbs also take an accusative. M€T€x<^ and 
similar verbs regularly take an accusative like fitpos,part; osiaov 
fi€T€\€i €KaaTos Tov itKovtov fjL € p o s ^ each has an equal share of the 
wealth (vjrhere fitpovs would mean that each has only a part of a 
share). This use of fiepoi shows the nature of the genitive after 
these verbs. 

§ 171. 1. The genitive follows verbs signifying to take 
hold of, to touch, to daim, to aim at, to hit, to attain, to miss, 
to make tibial of, to begin. E. g. 

*E\dfi€To TTf9 x^^'P^^ avTov, he took his hand; o(jt€ irvphs oSt€ 
€pa)Tos Ucav dirrofuu, I willingly touch neither fire nor love; tr\i 
^vv€a-€(os fieranoiovvrai^ they lay claim to sagacity ; orop^afccr^ai rw 
dv6pmn<av, to aim at the men; r^r dptrrj^ €<f)iMaBai, to attain to 
virtue ; trvxf ttjs dijcijf, he met with justice ; irtipaa-Bai tov rtixovs, 
to make an attempt on the umU; ov iroXtfiov iipxofiev, we do not begin 
war. 

Note. Verbs of taking hold may have an object accusative, with a 
genitive of the part taken hold of. 

2. The genitive follows verbs signifying to taste, to smell. 
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to liear, to perceive, to understand, to reMerriber, to forget, to 
desire, to care for, to spare, to neglect, to admire, to despise, 
E.g. 

'EX6u^€pti;ff y€v<rdfA(voij having tasted of freedom (Hdt.) ; (fxavrjs 
aKovfiVj to hear a voice; alaSdvcaSat, fi€fivrj(r6at, or (mXavOdveadcu 
rovToav, 1o perceive, remember, or foi-get these things ; avviivat d X X 17 - 
\(ov, to understand one another; t^v fia^rffidrup cTri^v/io), / long 
for learning ; xPli^o,r&v ([yfibea'Bai, to be sparing of money ; do^rjs 
d/xcXflv, to neglect opinion; ayafiai rrjs dp€Trjs, I admire virtue; 
KaTa(l)pov€iv Tov Kivbvvov, to despise danger (§ 173, 2, Note). 

Note 1. Verbs of hearing and the like may take an accusative of 
the thing heard, and a genitive of the person heard from; as Tovreav 
ToiovTovs oKovn \6yovs9 ^ ^fifl'* stich sayings from these men ; nvdcaBai 
TovTo vfiavj to learn this from you. The genitive here belongs under 
§ 17G, 1. A sentence may take the place of the accusative; as rovnav 
aKov€ tI \eyovirWi hear from these what they say. See also dnoSexofKUj 
to accept (a statement) from^ in the Lexicon. 

Note 2. The impersonals /a/X^c and ftcra/icXct take the geni- 
tive of a thing with the dative of a person (§ 184, 2, N. 1) ; as /zeXw 
/ioc Tovrov, / care for this ; fAeraixiXei aoi tovtov, thou repentest of this, 
UpoarjKei, it concerns, has the same construction, but the genitive 
belongs under § 170, 2. 

Note 3. Causative verbs of this class take the accusative of a 
person and the genitive of a thing; as firj fi dvafipfiajjs KaK&v, do 
not remind me of evils (i. e. cause me to remember them) ; rovs iraiba^ 
y€V(TT€OP oLfmros, we must make the children taste blood. 

Remark. Most of the verbs included in § 171, 1 and 2, also take 
the accusative. See tlie different verbs in the Lexicon, 

3. The genitive follows verbs signifying to rule or to 
command. E. g. 

"Epcis r&v 6(&v /SacriXcvct, Love is king of the Gods, TioKvKpdrqi 
2dfiov €Tvpdw€i, Polycrates was tyrant of Samos, 'OttXitwi^ koi 
iTTTreiov cWpanJyfi, he was general of infantry and cavalry; xiytiraL 
TravTos KOi tpyov Ka\ Xoyov, he directs everything, both deed and 
word. 

This construction is sometimes connected with that of § 174, 2. 
But the genitive seems rather to depend on the idea of king or ruler 
implied iu the verb. 
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Note. For other cases after many of these verbs, as the dative 
after ^cofuu and dvaatra, see the Lexicon. 

§ 172. 1. Verbs signifying fulness and want take the 
genitive. E. g. 

Xprffidrtop €vjro/>€(, he has abundance of money ; ol rvpawoi c ir a t - 
vov oihroTc an-avt^crc, you tyrants never have a scarcity of praise, 

2. Verbs signifying to fill take the accusative and the 
genitive. E. g. 

"Ybaroi rijv KvkiKa TrXrfpovVj iofiU the cup with water. 
Note 1. Acofiai, / want, besides the ordinary construction (a.s 
rovTfov ibwvTOj they ivere in want of these), Tnaj take a genitive of the 
person with a cognate accusative of the thing; as dei^o-ofuu vfiSv 
fierpiap bfrjaiVj I will make of you a moderate request 

Note 2. Act may take a dative (sometimes in poetry an accusa- 
tive) of the person besides the genitive ; as dft ft o t rovrov, I need 
this ; ov TroXXoO irovov ftc dft, / have no need of much labor. 

Besides the common phrases vroXXoi) ifi, it is far from it, 
oXiyov del, it wants little of it, we have in Demosthenes ovdk 
yroXXov dec (like navros dct), it wants everything of it (lit. it does not 
even want much). For o X i y o t; and fiiKpov almost, see the Lexicon. 

Causal Genitive. 

§ 173. 1. The genitive often denotes a cause, especially 
after verbs expressing praise or dispraise, pity, anger, envy, 
or revenge, E. g. 

TovTovs T^s rdXfirjs Savfid^tw, to admire these for their courage; 
€vbaifioviC<i> at rov rpoirov, I congratulate you on your character; 
TOVTOVS olKTfipto T^p V o o* o v , / pity thcsc on account of their sickness ; 
tS>v dbiKrffiaTfop 6pyi(€(rScu avrolsj to be angry with them for their 
offences; ^rjXovvrti ttjv noXip rrjs Mapa6S>vi p-dx^s, envying the city 
for. the battle at Marathon ; tovtov aot ov <I)6ovti<t<o, I shall not grudge 
you this; tovtovs ttjs Apirayfji TipiopTjoaa^ai, to take vengeance on 
these for the robbery. 

It will be seen that most of these verbs are also transitive, and 
take an object accusative with the genitive. 

Note. Verbs of disputing take a causal genitive ; as dtrriirouio-Oiu 
T« /SactXeT ttjs dpxrjsy to dispute with the king about his dominion; 
EdpoXnos fip<f)io-PqTria€v *Ep€xO(l ttjs 7r6Xf<i>s, Eumolpus disputed 
with Erechtheus about the city (i. e. disputed its possession with him). 
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2. Verbs signifying to acctise, to prosecute, to convict, to 
acquit, and to condemn take a causal genitive denoting the 
crime. E. g. 

Acrt&fiai avTov rov ff>6vovj I accuse him of the murder ; iypa^aro 
avTov napavdfitop, he indicted him for an illegal proposition ; bia>K€i 
fi€ doipatv, he prosecutes me for bribery (for gifts) ; KXccava d a> p 6> v 
€k6vT€s Koi icXoTT^ff, havtng convicted Clean of bribery and theft; 
t<f)€vy€ npoboo-ias, he was brought to trial for treachery, but awifftvyt 
Trpodoa-ias, he was acquitted of treachery; 9roXXa>i' oc iraripti ^fi&v 
firfdio-fiov BopoTov Kmyvcoa-avt our fathers condemned many to death 
for favoring the Persians (for noWow and Sdvarov see Note). 

Note. Compounds of #c a ra of this class commonly take a genitive 
of the person, which depends on the Kara. They may also take an 
object accusative denoting the crime or punishment. E. g. 

Ovbtls avToe avrov Karrjyoptia^ Tramore, no man ever himself accused 
himself; Karw^Movrai fiov fAtydka, they tell great falsehoods against 
me; ^oi^ov abixiav Karrjyopiw, to charge injustice upon Phoebus; 
ivi^v tnaaap vfias aKpir&v Bdvarov KaTa^Tj<f)ia'a<T6€u, they per- 
suaded you to pass {sentence of) death upon many without a trial. 

Verbs of condemning may take three cases, as in the last example 
under § 173, 2. 

3. The causal genitive is sometimes used in exclama- 
tions. E. g. 

*0 ndo-cidoi', Tov fiaKpovt I Poseidon^ what a height ! *0 ZeC 
/Sao-tXcv, T^ff X^nroTfiToi r&v(fip€v&»! King Zeus ! what subtlety 
of mind! 

OeniUTe as Ablative. 

§ 174. The genitive may denote that from which any- 
thing is separated or distinguished. 

On this principle the genitive follows verbs denoting to 
remove, to restrain, to release, to abandon, to deprive, and the 
like. E. g. 

*H vri<ro£ ov ttoXv dtex^t rrjs ^neipovj the island is not far distant 
froin' the mainland ; enKTrfifitf xfopiiofiemj dperrjs, knowledge separated 
from virtue; \vo-6v fic dca-fie^v, release me from chains ; €n€a-xov Trjs 
T€ i)(^(r€as, they ceased from building the wall ; 7r6a-<av aTTfore- 
pTjaffe ! of how much have you been deprived f tnavaav avrov rrjs 
(TTpaTTiyias, they deposed him from his command ; ov irav€a-6€ Trfs 
fjLox^flptas, you do not cease from your rascality. So rinov (avr^) 
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rov Kripvuos flri Xciirrcr^, they told him not to be iefi behind the herald 
(i. e. to follow close upon him) ; ^ eVtoroX^, fjv ovtos Ifypm^cu diroXcc- 
<I>6€U T}fia>v, the letter ichich this man wrote without our knoidedge (lit. 
separated from us). 

For the accusative after verbs of depriving, see § 164. 

§ 175. 1. The comparative degree takes the genitive 
when ijy than, is omitted. E. g. 

KpeiTTtav (ori rovrcdv, he is better than those, "Scots to (riyav 
Kpclrrov ion rov XaXftv, for youth silence is better than prating, 
Uovtipia Barrov Bavdrov Tptx^i, wickedness runs faster than death. 

Note 1. All adjectives and adverbs which imply a comparison 
may take a geaitive; as erepoi rovrav, others than these; varcpoiTrjs 
fidxrfs, too late for (later than) the battle; rg varfpaioL rrjs fidxns, on the 
day after the battle. So rptTrXcurtov ^fi&v, thrice as much as we. 

Note 2. After nXtw (ttXcw), more, or cXao-o-ov, less. If is occasion- 
ally omitted without affecting the case; as ntfi^t^ opuXf cV aMp^ 
frXci V i$aKO(riovs rbv dpiBpoif, I wHl send birds against him^ more 
than six hundred in number. Arist 

2. The genitive follows verbs signifying to surpass, to be 
inferior, and all others which imply comparison. E. g. 

"AvBpfonos ^vvifTfi v7r€/>/x« t5v ^XXa>y, man surpasses the others in 
sagacity; rov trXriBovs irepiyiyvcaBai, to be superior to the multitude ; 
voTcpt^ftp r£ir leatpSiv, to be too latefbr the opportunities. So t&» ixBpw 
piKaaBm (or fjafraaBai), to be overcome by one*s enemies ; but these two 
verbs take also the genitive with wro, and the dative. So Kpartuf r&v 
€xBpci)v, to prevail over one*s enemies, and rrjg Bdkda-aris KparctPj to be 
master of the sea; which belong equally well under § 171, 3. 

§ 176. 1. The genitive sometimes denotes the source, E. g. 
TovTo ervxdv (rov, I obtained this from you; tovto tpaBtv vn&u, he 
learned this from you. Add the examples under § 171, 2, N. 1. 

2. In poetry, the genitive occasionally denotes the agent after 
passive verbs, or is used hke the instrume^Ual dative (§ 188). 
Eg. 

*£v "kiba br) Keia-cu, tras d\6xov a(f)aytis AiyitrBov t€, thou liest 
now in Hades, slain by thy wife and Aegisthus. Eur. 

ITp^crai IT V phi di^toto Bvptrpa^ to bwm the gates unth destructive 
fire. II. 

These constructions would not be allowed in prose. 
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GenttlTe after Compound Verbs. 

§ 177. The genitive often depends on a preposition 
included in a compound verb. E. g. ~ 

npoKctroi T^s ^ATTiKtjs optf fipydXa, high mountains lie before Attica ; 
rSiv vfi€T€p»v 6iKaiav irpotaraaBtUf to stand in defence of your rights ; 
vn€p€(fidvrf<rap tov \6<I>oVj they appeared above the hill >* ovnas vfiav 
inrfpdXy&f I grieve so for you ; twifidvrcs rov rtlxovs, having mounted 
the waU; an-or/HVct /ie row row, it turns me from this. 

For the genitive after certain compounds of Kordy see § 173, 2, N. 
See also § 193. 

Genitive of Price or Value. 

§ 178. The genitive denotes the price or value of a 
thing. E. g. 

A<5fa xpVH'^'''^^ °^ic mvrjTri (ac. cWtV), glory is not to be bought with 
money: 7r6o-ov l^i^oKei; for what price does he teach? fiiaBoij 
vofiovs ela(f>€pfiy he proposes laws for a h'ibe; 6 hovkos irivr^ ftvUtv rv 
fdoratt Ihe slave is valued at five minas. So rtftarcu d' oZv fioi 6 dvffp 
Bavdrov, so the man estimates my punishment at death (i. e. proposes 
death as my punishment). Plat. So also Sc^odptoy xmrfyov Bavdrov^ 
they impeached Sphodrias on a capital charge. 

Note. The genitive may depend on a(iosi worthy worthy, and its 
compounds, or on a{(oo>, to think worthy ; as a^s iart Bapdrov, he is 
worthy of death; OtfiurroKKea rSav /ifyia-Ttov rj^iaaav, they thought 
Themistocles worthy of the highest honors. So sometimes artfios and 

QTifJM((0. 

Genitive of Time and Place. 

§ 179. 1. The genitive may denote the time within 
which anything takes place. E. g. 

Tlfpaai olx fiiovo-t htKa irwv, the Persians will not come mthln 
ten years. Tfjs pvkt6s fyeVcro, it happened within the night (but tjji* 
vvKTa means during the whole night}. So bpaxfi^v cXa/i/Savc Trjs inxipa^^ 
he received a drachna a day. 

2. A similar genitive of the place within which is found in 
poetry. K g. 

*H ovK^Kpytos fjtv *AxatiKov; icas he not in Achaean A rgos f 
Odyss. So in the Homeric yrcdioio Bftw^ to run on the plain (i. e. 
within its limits), and similar expressions. So dpurrfprje x^^P^^y ^^^ ^^ 
left hand, even in Hdt. 
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Grenltive 'vHtli Adjectives* 

§ 180. The objective genitive follows many verbal ad- 
jectives. 

1. These adjectives are chiefly kindred (in meaning or 
derivation) to verbs which take the genitive. E. g. 

Mero;(off cro^/ay, partaking of wisdom (§ 170, 2). ^EisifioKo^ cVMrr^- 
/LiTyf, haoing attained to knowledge; ffiTTftpos KaK&v, experienced in evils; 
Tov dpioTov aroxavrixos^ aiming ai the best (§ 171, 1). Kar^Koof r&v 
yoveav, obedient (lit. hearkening) to his parents ; ewKTTrjfjLav tS>v duca/a>Bf, 
understanding his rights ; eVt/icX^ff dyaOaVj dfieXrfs Kcucav, canng for the 
goody neglectful of the bad; (l>€id<a\oi xf"lH^'^<^^j' ^P^^^'^O of money 
(§ 171, 2). ^EyKparr^s iavrovj being master of himself ; dpxucos dvhp&v, 
fit to rule men (§ 171, 3). Meoros KaK&v, full of evils ; iprffiot avfifid- 
X<avy destitute of allies ; ff ^vx^ yvfivq tov a-oifwrosi the soul stript of the 
body; Ka6ap6s (fiovovy free fi^om the stain of murder (§ 172, 1). ^Evoxof 
dftXtW, chargeable with cowardice (§ 173, 2). ^taxftopo^ r^v aXXo)i/y 
distinguished from the others (§ 174). 

2. Some are kindred to verbs which take the accusa- 
tive. E. g. 

noXra)f dvarpcTTTt/cop, subversive of the state ; vpaKTucos rav «eaXc5i/y 
capable of doing noble deeds; <l>iKofjLa6fis ndaifs dikrfBeiaSf fond of learn- 
ing all truth. 

Note 1. Especially, adjectives compounded with alpha privative 
(§ 132, 1) take the genitive; as ayeva-ros kqkc^v, without a taste of 
evils ; dfiprffi&v rav Kipbvvmv, forgetful of the dangers ; dira6rj£ 
KQKoiVf without suffering ills; dKparfjs -yXwcroT/f, without power over 
his tongue. 

Sometimes these adjectives take a genitive of kindred meaning, 
which depends on the idea of separation implied in them; as anaig 
dpp€V(op naibav, childless (in respect) of male children; drift or irdaris 
Tifirjsy destitute of aU honor ; ddaporaros xprffidrtov, most free from 
taking bribes. 

For the genitive of price after a^iosf see § 178, Note. 

§ 181. The possessive genitive sometimes foUows adjec- 
tives denoting possession or the opposite. E. g. 

OlK€ia rau ^at\€v6vTci>v, belonging to the kings; tcpd? 6 x^pos rfjg 
*ApT€fJLibosy the place is sacred to Artemis ; koipov dirdirrtap, common to 
all; BrifjiOKpaTias dXXorpia, things foreign to democracy. 

For the dative after such adjectives, which is more common than 
the genitive, see § 185. 
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Note. Some adjectives of place, like (vovtios, opposite, may take 
the genitive instead of the regular dative (§ 185), but chiefly in 
poetry; as ivavrtoi. Zarav 'A^ «««»'> ^^^y stood opposite the Achaeans. 

Genitive -wWti Adverbs* 

§ 182* 1. The genitive follows adverbs derived from 
adjectives which take the genitive. E. g. 

Oi ( fineiptos avTov (x^vrtSi those who are acquainted with him; 
dva^ia>s rrjs TroXeo);, in a manner unworthy of the state; €pa\ovTo 
d^ia>s Xoyou, they fought in a manner loorthy of mention, 

2. The genitive follows many adverbs oi place. E. g. 

£t<r6> rov ipvparoi, within the fortress ; tl (a> toC rci^ou?, outside of 
the wall; €kt6s roav opcdv, without the boundaries; x<ap\e tov a-apa- 
ToSf apart from the Iwdy; ptra^v o-fX^iar /cat dpaSias, between loisdom 
and ignorance ; irtpav tov jroTapovy beyond the river, irpoaOev tov 
crrparorrcdoV) in front of the camp ; dpff>oT€ paaBev r^s odoO, on both 
sides of the road ; evBh ttjs ^o-^Xtdor, straight to Phaselis. 

Such adverbs, besides those given above, are chiefly eWos, within ; 
tixa, apart from; €yyv£, ay\t, rreXay, and TrXrjaioVf near; iroppa {npoaa), 
far from; omaBtv and KaToniv, behind; and a few others of similar 
meaning. The genitive after most of them can be explained as a 
partitive genitive or as a genitive of separation ; that after cvBv resem- 
bles that after verbs of aiming at (§ 171, 1). 

AdS-pa and Kpv<f)aj without the knowledge of , sometimes take the 
genitive. 

Note. nX^i', except, axp^ and /xcp^pc, until, avtv and aT€p, 
without, (P€Ka (ovvtKa), on account of, take the genitive like prepo- 
sitions. For these and ordinary prepositions with the genitive, see 
§ 191, 1. 

Genitive Absolute* 

§ 183. A noun and a participle not connected with the 
main construction of the sentence often stand by them- 
selves in the genitive. This is called the genitive absolute, 
E. g. ^ ^ 

TavT tirpdxBrj li6v<ov6s o-rpaTriyovPTos, this was done when 
Conon was general, Aia^t firfKOTOS ^5ij UcpixXeovs, rfyyeXQt} 
avT^ on, &c., when Pericles had already crossed over, news was brought 
to him that, &c. 

For the relations denoted by the genitive absolute, and for pecu- 
liarities in its use, see § 278. 
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ly. DATIVE. 

Remark. The primary use of the dative case is to denote that to 
or for which anything is or is done. It also denotes that by which or 
with which, and the time (sometimes the place) in which, anything 
takes place, — i. e. it is not merely a dative^ but also an instrumental 
and a locative case. (See Remark before § 157.) The object of mo- 
tion after to is not regularly expressed by the Greek dative, but by 
the accusative with a preposition. (See § 162.) 

Dative expressingr To or For. 

§ 184. The dative is used to denote that to or for which 
anything is or is done. This includes 

1. The dative of the indirect ohfect after transitive verbs, 
which is generally introduced in English by to. E. g. 

Atdoxn fuaSou r^ orparcvfiart, he gives pay to the army; vjrt- 
(TxyfiTal a 01 btKa rdkapra, he promises ten talents to you (or he promises 
you ten talents) ; j8oij^cuiv n€fi^ofi€p to7s trvfifiaxois, tee will send 
end to our allies ; tXeyov r^ jSaaiXci ra yeyttnjfjLivaj they told the king 
what had happened^ 

2. The dative after certain intransitive verbs, many of 
which in English take a direct object without to, E. g. 

"EHxPfiai T019 OcoiSf I pray Qo) the Goda ; SiKatoavvr} \va'tT€\(i t^ 
cxovTi, justice is advantageous to (or profits) the one having it; rots 
pofiois irtlBtrai, lie i> obedient to the laws (he obeys the laws) ; PorfOtT 
Totff cf) i\o IS t he assists his friends ; dpia-Kei roty TroXtraty, it is 
pleasing to (or it pleases) the citizens; €ik€ dvdyKijj yield to neces- 
sity : ov TTiarcvei rois <f) i\oiSf he does not trust his friends ; to2s 
Qfj^aiois 6v€i,bi(ova-iv, they reproach the Thebans ; rt eyicaXf tr rifxiv; 
what have you to blame us for t ivrjp^dCovtnv d X X ^ X o i r , they revile 
one another; opyi^evBt rots ddiKovaiv, you are tingry with the of- 
fenders. So irpiirei fioi X/yfiv, it is becoming me to speak; npouriKei 
fioi, it belongs to me ; boKcl fioij it seems to me ; doKS> fioi, methinks. 

The verbs of this class which are not translated with to in 
English are chiefly those signifying to benefit, serve, obey, defend, 
assist, please, tntst, satisfy, advise, exhort, of any of their oppo- 
sites ; also those ex^preasing friendliness, hostility, abuse, reproach^ 
envy, anger, or threats. 

Note 1. The impersonals htl, /icrco-ri, ficXci, and vpotr^Kei 
take the dative of a person with the genitive of a thing; as del /mm 
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TovTov, I have need of this ; /ierrori fioi tovtov, I have a share in this; 
fx€\€i fiot TovTov, I flw interested in this; Trpoa^Kft fioi toCtov, I am con- 
cerned in this, (For the genitive, see § 170, 2, § 172, JSote 2.) 

Aet and xpn take the accusative (very rarely the dative) when an 
infinitive follows. For 3ct (in poetry) with the accusative and the 
genitive, see § 172, Note 2. 

Note 2. Some verbs of this class may take an object accusative. 
Others (as fiurta, to hate) take only the accusative. KeXfvo), to com- 
mand, has only the accusative witli the infinitive. Aotdopea), to revile^ 
in the active takes the accusative, and in the middle (\oi6op4ofjuu) the 
dative. 

3. The dative of advantage or disadvantage, which is 
generally introduced in English hy for. E. g. 

Uds dviip avT^ wom, every man labors for himself; SoXcoi^ *A.3rf' 

vaio IS vofxovs t6rjK€^ Solon made laws for the Athenians; ol Kaipol 

' 7rpo€LVT(u tJ froXet, the opportunities have been sacrificed for the state 

(for its disadvantage) ; e Xirtda «)(€* (rcdTrjpias tq tt o X e i , he ?ias hope 

of safety for the state. 

Note 1. A peculiar use of this dative is found in statements of 
time : as r ^ ^brj 5i3o. ycvcat i(f>6laTo, two generations had already passed 
away for him (i. e. he had seen them pass away). Hom. *U.fi€pai rjaav 
TQ MvTtXrfvrj foXcDKu/a cTrra, for Mitylene captured (i. e. since its 
capture) there had been seven days, 'Uficpa rjv nffiirrrf eVi7rX€oua-i rots 
^ABrfvaioiSj it was the ffih day for the Athenians sailing on (i. e. it 
was the fifth day of their voyage). 

Note 2, Here belong such Homeric expressions as rola-iv duearrj, 
he rose tip for them (i. e. to address them) ; roicri fivBcop ^px^v, he began 
to speak before them. 

Note 3. In Homer, verbs signifying to ward off take an accusa- 
tive of the thing and a dative of the person; as Aavaola-t Xoiyov 
&p.vvovy ward off destruction from the Danai (lit.ybr the Danai). Here 
the accusative may be omitted, so that Aavaoia-t dp,vv€t,v means to de- 
fend the Danai, For other constructions of dp,vv(o, see the Lexicon. 

Ae;(o/ia(, to receive, takes a dative by a similar idiom; as bi^aro 
o i aKfjirrpovj he took his sceptre from him (lit. for him). 

Note 4. Sometimes this dative has nearly the same force as a 
possessive genitive; as oi Imroi avrois Bebfvr'ai,, their horses are tied 
(lit. ihe horses are tie^ for them) \ hia to tandpOai avr^ t6 aTpdrev 
fjLOy because his army has been scattered; ^pxov rov vavriKov tols 2vpa- 
KoatoiSj they commanded the navy for the Syracusans (i. e. the Syracu- 
ians* navy). ^ , 
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Note 6. Here belongs the so-called ethical dative^ in which the 
personal pronouns have the force o{ for my sake, &c., and sometimes 
cannot easily be translated; as ti <rot iiaBrja-ofiai ; what am I to learn 
for you ? Tim fjfiiv txcis ; how are you (we wish to know) f 

Note 6. The participles pov\6fi€Pos, rfdofitvosj irpoade- 
Xofievot, dx^ofievos, and a few others, may agree with a dative, 
tlte phrase being equivalent to tlie verb of the participle; as avrci 
/3ovXo/i€v^ cWtV, it is to him wishing it (i. e. he toishes it). 

4. The dative of possession, after el^l^ ^i^vo fiaty 
and similar verbs. E. g. 

IIoXXoi /iot ^tXot cicr/v, I have many friends ; vdvra trot ytvqaeraiy 
all things will belong to you; tfarw dv6pd>iT<i^ \oyurfi6s, man has rea- 
son; *l7rwiijf, yjova^ r&v ddt\(f>€iu TratSts tytvuvro, to Hippias alone of 
the brothers there were children born, 

5. The dative denoting that with respect to which a 
statement is made, — often belonging to the whole sen- 
tence rather than to any special word. E. g. 

"Airavra ro <l>oPovfi€v<o ^^ii(f)ti, everything sounds to one who is 
afraid; vt^^v fitu cWoX^ Ai6s cx» rtXas, as regards you two, the 
order of Zeus is fuUy obeyed. 

So in such expressions as these: iv ^^ta co-irXcovrt, on the 
fight as you saU in (with respect to one sailing in)] a-vptXovri, or 
a>g a-vvtXdvTt wlirtlv, concisely, or to speak concisely (lit. ^r one 
having made the matter concise). So tas efiol, in my opinion, 

§ 185. . The dative follows many adjectives and adverbs 
of kindred meaning with the verbs included in § 184, and 
some verbal nouns. E. g. 

Ava'fi€vris vols (plkots^ hostile to his friends ; vnoxos rols vofxats, 
subject to the laws ; tiriKivhvvov rj w6\et, dangerous to the state ; 
p\a^€phv tS a-cufioTi, hurtful to the body; a'o(l>6s cavr^, wise for 
himself; ivdvrtos avr^, opposed to him, (For the genitive after 
€vdvTios, see § 181, Note.) So KarabovKiaais rav 'EXX^i^ox' roh 'A^ 
vaioiSj subjugation of the Greeks to the Athenians. 2vfJL(l>fp6uT<o9 
avT^, profitably to himself; cfiToda>y e/zoi, in my way, 

Bative of Besemblanee and Union. 

§ 186. The dative is used with all words impljdng 
resemblance, union, or approach. This iiicludes verbs, ad- 
'ectives, adverbs, and nouns|. E. g. 
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Sxtaiff ioiKoreSf like shadows; 6fiiKov<n rols KOKotSf they asso- 
ciate with the bad; tovs (ftcvyovra^ avrots (vvriXXa^€v, he reconciled 
the exiles with them; ofioXoyovatv dWrjXoiSf they agree voith one an- 
other : Bidktyovrat tovtois^ they converse with these; rovs wnrovr 
'^d(/>o(r irAi/o-iafety, to bring the horses near to noises, ''O/aoioi toIs 
rv^Xoir, like the blind; Kvfiara laa Uptaaiv, waves -like mountains 
(Horn.) ; roir avroU Kvpc^ onXois irnXurfitvoif armed with the same 
arms as Cyrus, 'Eyyvr 6d^, near a road (also the genitive, § 182, 2) ; 
afjM rg fiiitpa^ as soon as (it was) day; ofiov t^ tt^X^, together 
with the mud; to. tovtois (<f)€(TJSf what comes next to these. 

Note 1. To this class belong not merely such verbs as dtoXryo/iot, 
to discourse with, but also fjtdxofiai, TroXf/ieo), and others signi- 
fying to contend with, to quarrel with; as fmxtaBai roU erffiaioiSj 
1o Jight with the Thebans ; iroXcfiovaip rffxiVj they are at war with us; 
€pi(ov(Tiv aXX^Xotr, they contend with each other; duKfttpcaSai roU 
novqpoisj to be at variance with the base. So €s x€ipas iXOtiv rivi, or 
€i Xoyovi lK6€iv Ttvi, to come to a conflict (or words') with any one, 

Note 2.« After adjectives of likeness, an abridged form of expres- 
sion may be used; as iccJfuw Xapirco-o-tv opolai, hair like (that of) 
the Graces (Hom.); ras taas nXijyas €fioii the same number of blows 
with me. 

DatlTe affcr Compound Verbs* 

. §187. The dative follows many verbs compounded 
with €p^ <7vv^ or eirl', and some compounded with 7rpo9, 
irapd^ irepi, and x/tto. E. g. 

Tot? vSfiois (pp.€va>v, abiding by the laws; ai fjbovai iTriarriftrjv 
ovdcptav ylrvxH ifinoiovo-iP, pleasures produce no knowledge in the soul; 
€veK€ivTo T^ IlepticXci, they pressed hard on Pericles ; c fi a v r ^ 
avvrjbdv ovbev eniarafAevt^j I was conscious to myself that I knew noth- 
ing (lit. with myself); rfdrj irore <rot €7rrjX3€v; did it ever occur to youf 
Upoa^aXXew r^ rctx*<''f*"'"*» ^^ attack the fortification ; dbtX^o^ 
dvbp\ napeirjy let a brother stand by a man (i. e. let a man*s brother 
stand by. him); toU KaKots TrtptnlirTovmvy they are involved in evils; 
vnoKfirai to Treblov t^ t e p ^ > the pktin lies below the temple. 

The dative here sometimes depends on the preposition (§ 193), and 
sometimes may be explained by the meaning of the compound verb. 

Causal and Instrumental DattTe* 

§ 188. 1. The dative is used to denote the cause, man-- 
ner, means, or instrument E. g. 
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Cause : *AiroBvfi(rK€t vSat^f he dies of disease ; ftoKKoKis dyvoia 
&fjLapTdvofjL€Vy we often err through ignorance. Manner: Ap6fi<ii> rjirel- 
yopTo, they pressed forward on a run; noXKfj Kpavyff eiriain, they 
advance with a loud shout; rfj oXiy^cta, in truth; t^ oirrt, in ideality; 
fiiay forcibly; ravrjiy in this manner^ thus. Means or Instrument: 
*Op£fi€v Tois 6(pBa\fiot£, we see with our eyes; €yvci>a6r)(rap rg 
a-Kevj r»v ottXciiv, they were recognized by the fashion of their arms; 
KUKoii Ida^ai Kwcdy to cure evils by evils; o^dctr Ziraipov ^8ovais 
€KTrnraTo, no one gains praise by pleasures. 

Note 1. The dative of respect is a form of the dative of manner ; 
as ^vvaroi t& (r^fiari, strong in his body; n-dXir, Bdy^oKos ovofiari, 
a cityy Thapsacus by name, 

Note 2. Updo pai, to use (to serve one's self by), takes the instru- 
mental dative; as xpc^vrm dpyvpi(^j they use money, A neuter 
pronoun (r/, ri, or o n) may be added as an adverbial accusative 
(§ 160, 2); as ri tovtois xp^o'oftat; what shaU I do with these? (lit. 
in what way shall I use these f). No/ii^co has sometimes the same 
meaning and construction as xpd^f^^^- 

2. The dative of manner is used with comparatives to 
denote the degree of difference. E. g. 

n o X X ^ KpeiTTov itrrtv, it is much better (better by much) : rfj 
K€<j)a\^ /i€/^(uv (or iXdrratv), a head taller (or shorter) ; roa-ovrtp 
fjbiov fta, / live so much the more happily ; rix^ri dvdyicrfs daStvcarepa 
paKp^y art is weaker than necessity by far. 

So sometimes with superlatives, and even with other expressions 
which imply comparison; as pakpS KaWiard re /cat aptaray by far 
the most beautiful and the best; SeVa crta-iv irpo t^j iv Idkapivt 
vavfiaxlas, ten years before the battle at Salamis, 

3. The dative sometimes denotes the agent with passive 
verbs, especially with the perfect and pluperfect. E. g. 

TovTo fjbri a- 1 nenpaKToi, this has note been done by you; €7r€ibff 
TrapeaKtvaoTo tois KopivBiois, when preparation had been- made by 
the Corinthians, 

With other tenses, the agent is regularly expressed by vTro, <fec. and 
the genitive (§ 197, 1) ; rarely by the dative, except in poetry. 

4. With the verbal adjective in 'T€o^ the agent is ex- 
pressed by the dative, but sometimes by the accusative. 
See § 281. 
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5. The dative is used to denote that by which any per- 
son or thing is accompanied. Kg. 

*l{\6ov oi UepiTcu nafi7r\rf6€i <rroX«, tJie Persians came with an 
army in full force ; ^/iflr /cat ittttois rots bvparwraTois koi dv^pdai 
7rop€va>p.€Baf let us march vcith the strongest horses and with men; oi 
AaKebaifJLovioi t^ re #caro yrjv (rrpar^ 9r/)oo-e/3aXXov r^ T€t;(tV/Jiart 
/cat Tois vavaivf the Lacedaemoniar^s attacked the wall both with their 
land army and with their ships. 

This dative is used chiefly in reference to military forces, and is 
originally connected with the dative of means or instrument The last 
example might be placed equally well under § 188, 1. 

Note. This dative sometimes takes the dative of avroi for empha- 
sis; as fiiav (yavp) avrols dvbpdtTtv ctXoi/, they took one (ship), 
men and all. 

Dative of Time. 

§ 189. The dative often denotes time when. This is 
confined chiefly to nouns denoting day, night, month, or 
year, and to names o{ festivals. E. g. 

T7 avTTJ rffjJpa dmBapcv, he died on the same day ; 'Ep/ial fit a wktX 
01 TrXftoTot TreptcjcoTTi/o-av, the most of the Hermae were mutilated in one 
night; oi Sa/xtoi €^€7ro\iopKTj0Tj<rap ivdr<^ fir^vi, the Samians were 
taken py siege in the ninth month; T€TdpT<^ trti ivpe^rja-av, they 
came to terms in the fourth year; cocnrepel Q€(rfio<f>opiois m;ot€u- 
ofi€v, we fast as if it were on the Thesmophoria. So tJ va-repaia 
(sc. rjixtpa), on the following day, and bevripa^ ^pt^> ^^ l^^ second^ thirds 
&c., in giving the day of the month. 

Note. Even the words mentioned, except names of festivals, gen- 
erally take €v when no adjective word is joined with them. Thus 
€v pvKTt, at night (rarely in poetry wktI), but fiia wkti, in one night. 

A few expressions occur like v<rT€p(^ XP^^^t ^^ after time ; xeipMvos 
&pa, in the spring season ; vovptfvi^ (new-moon day), on the first of the 
month ; and others in poetry. 

DatlTe of Place (Poetic)* 

§ 190. In poetry, the dative often denotes the place 
where. K g. 

'EXXadt MxtW, dwelling in Hellas; alBcpi i/atW, dwelling in 
heaven ; ovpca-i, on the mountains ; t6^ Afioiaiv ex^Vj having the 
bow on his shoulders; pifivti dypa, he remains in the country. Hom. 
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^Ha3cu d6fioi9, to sit at home, Aesch. NOv dypoio'i rvyxavti, now he 
happens to he in the country. Soph. 

Note. In prose, the dative of place is chiefly confined to the 
names of Attic demes ; as ^ M a p a ^& v c fi«X'/> ^^^ hattle at Marathon ; 
but only iv *A6rfvatS' Still some exceptions occur. 

Some adverbs of place are really local datives; as ravrrjf rjbey here; 
oMcoi, at home ; kvkKh^^ in a circle^ all around. See § 61, N. 2. 

PEEPOSITIONS. 

§ 191. 1. The following prepositions take the geni- 
tive : — 

*Afi<f)i, dvTt, dno, dto, cic (If), inl, Kara, fitrd, wapd, irtpi, irp6, npos, 
virtp, vTTOy — i. e. all the prepositions except ciy, ev, avp, and dvd. 
Also dv€v, artpf SixPh f^^XPh fvtKQy and jrXi;!^, which are sometimes 
called improper propositions. 

Note. Even dvd takes the genitive in the Homeric dra i^f jSoimo, 
to go on hoard of a ship, 

2. The following prepositions take the dative : — 

*Ap<f}i, dvd, ivy iiri, ficra, napd, irepl, trposy avp (fvv), vno, 

3. The following take the accusative : — 

*A/Lt<^i, dvd, dta, els (or cV), ctti, Kord, firrd, napd, nfpl, irpds, vntpy 
vTTOy — i. e. all except am, aTrd, U, npo, and avv. *Q5, to, is some- 
times used for tls before words denoting persons. 

Note 1. The meaning and use of the prepositions must be learned 
by practice and from the Lexicon. It will be noticed how the pecu- 
Ifar meaning of each case often modifies the original force of a prepo- 
sition. Thus napd means near^ alongside of; and we have napa rov 
p a a- i\ € <o s J from the neighborhood of the king, — Trapa r^ fiaa-iXel, 
in the neighhorhood of the king, — irapa rov fiaa-tX^a, into Uie neigh- 
horhood of the king. 

Note 2. The prepositions were originally adverbs; and as such 
they are sometimes used without a noun, especially in the older 
1 Grreek, — seldom in Attic prose. Thus TTfpt, roundabout or exceed- 
\ ingli/j in Homer ; 7rp6s fit or koi npos, and besides, in Herodotus. 

Note 3. The preposition of a compound verb may also stand sep- 
arately, in which case its adverbial force plainly appears; as ciri 
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K»€<f>as ri\Bt (for KP€<f)ag €irrj\0€)y darkness came on ; fnuv an 6 \oiy6v 
dfMvvai (for airafivvm)j to ward off destruction from us. 
This is called tmesis, and is found chiefly in Homer. 

Note 4. A preposition sometimes follows its case, or a verb to 
which it belongs; as vfSnf airo, ncud6s wept] oXcVar airo (for aiFoXf- 
a-as). For the accent^ see § 23, 2. 

Note 5. A few prepositions are used adverbially with a verb un- 
derstood; as vdpa for ndpforij tni and p.€Ta (in Homer) for 
eireoTi and /irrcort. Bo €tfi for civort, and a pa, up! for dvdara 
CdvdaTTfBi). For the accent, see § 23, 2. 

Note 6. Sometimes ciy with the accusative stands, by a peculiar 
mixture of constructions, for cV with the dative; as at $vvodoi it to 
lepbp €ytypoyro, the synods were hdd in the temple (lit. into the temple, 
involving the idea of going into the temple to hold the synods). So 
oiro with the genitive for iv with the dative ; as dtrfpTraaro Ka\ avra 
TO d7r6 rSiv oiKtS>v $v\a, even the very timbers in the houses (lit 
from the houses) had been stolen, 

§ 192. 1. Four prepositions take the genitive only: dw/, 
durdy (K (ef ), and wpd, — with &f€V, Urtp, axpt, fifXPh «W«a> and frXi}ir. 

2. Two take the dative only : cV and a-vv ((vv). 

3. Two take the accusative only : tU {h) and cor. 

4. Three take the genitive and accusative : bid^ «caTo, and Mp. 

5. One, awl, takes the datiA)€ and accusative, very rarely the 
genitive (§ 191, 1, Note). 

6. Seven take the genitive, dative, Kad. acimsalive: dp(l)i, ini, 
fim, ffopd, ntpiy np6s, and vir6, 

§ 193. A preposition is often followed by its own case 
when it is part of a compound verb. E, g. 

UapfKoiu(ovTo r^v 'iroXiav, they sailed along the coast of Italy; 
iarjhBi fi€, it occurred to me; ^ P'V^P frvvinparrev avn^ ravra, 
his mother assisted him in this (i. e. tnparre avv aMf), For the geni- 
tive, see § 177 ; for the dative, see § 187. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 194. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs. E. g. 

OvTo>9 ttiTfv, thus he spoke: its bvvafiai, as I am able; irp&rov 
dinjXOw, he first went away ; t6 dXtfB&s kokov, that which is truly evU; 
jidWop TT ptirdvTcai ^fw^i6crft€i/iy, more becomingly dressed. 
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For adjectives. used in the sense of adverbs, see § 138, K 7. For 
adverbs preceded by the article and qualifying a noun, see § 141, N. ,3. 
For negative adverbs, see § 283. 

THE VERB. 
VOICES. 

Aetive. 

§ 195. In the active voice the subject is represented as 
acting or being ; as rpeiro) tov9 6(f>0a\fiov<iy I turn my eyes; 
6 TraTrjp ^iXel rov TralSoL, the father loves the child ; ovto^ 
€(TTc (To<f>6f;^ this man is wise. 

Note. The active voice includes most intransitive verbs ; as rpexa, 
to run; €t/it, to be. Some transitive verbs have certain intransitive 
tenses ; as tttm^KOy I stand, tarrfVj I stood, from lonjftc, to place. Such 
tenses are said to have a middle or a passive meaning. 

The same verb may be both transitive and intransitive ; as ikavvo^y 
to drive or to march. In the second case we may supply iitavrwy 
myself. Compare the English verbs drive, turn, move, &c. 

PassiTe. 

§ 196. In the passive voice the subject is represented 
as acted upon ; as o iral^ inro rov irarpo^ (f>i\€2Tac, the 
child is loved by the father. 

§ 197. 1. The object of the active becomes the subject 
of the passive. The subject of the active, the agent, is gen- 
erally expressed by vird and the genitive in the passive 
construction. 

Note 1. Other prepositions than vno with the genitive of the 
agent, though used in poetry, are not common in Attic prose. Such 
are napd, npos, *f, and ajro. 

Note 2. When the active is followed by two accusatives, or by 
an accusative and a dative, the case denoting a person is generally 
made the subject of the passive, and the other case remains un- 
changed. E. g. 

OvStv aWo Mda-KCTM avBpconos, the man is taught nothing else 
(in the active ovdey SKKo Bibda-Kov(riv rov avBp^mop)* "^AXXo re 
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fi€i{op htiTax0fi<r€a-6€y you will have some other greater command im- 
posed on you (act. SXXo n ficiCop vfitv emrd^vaivy iheywill impose 
some other greater command on you) . Oi evirerpafifuvoi rffv if>v\aKr)Vy 
those to whom the guard has been entrusted (act. iinTp€n€iv rfjv (l)v\aKrju 
rovTois), Ai<f>$€pap cvrjfifuvos, clad in a leathern jerkin (act., ivd- 
nT€iv ri Ttvi, to fit a thing on one). So iKK&irrefrBcu. rov 6<f>$a\fi6u, to 
have his eye cut out^ and ajroT€fiv€(TBai rrjv KfipdKrjv, to have his head cut 
off, &c., from possible active constructions imconTciv ri rtw, and 
dnorefivtiv ri rtw (§ 184, 3, N. 4). This construction has nothing to 
do with that of § 160. 
See also § 169, 2, Note, for a genitive retained with the passive. 

2. The perfect and pluperfect passive generally take the 
dative of the agent (§ 188, 3). 

The verbal in -rcor or -rcW takes the dative (sometimes the 
accusative) of the agent (§ 188, 4). 

§ 198. Even the cognate accusative (§ 159) can be made 
the subject of the passive. Thus even intransitive verbs can 
have a passive voice. E. g. 

*Ao-e0€tTac ovdcV, no act of impiety is committed (act aa-c^^Xv 
ovBev). This occurs chiefly in such participial expressions as ra rfiT€- 
firjfiiva, the impious acts which have been committed; to kivBuucv- 
Bivra, the risks which were run; ra ^fiaprrjiicya, the eirors which 
have been made, &c. 

Sliddle. 

§ 199, In the middle voice the subject is represented 

1. As acting on himself; as erpdirovro irpo^ Xrjarelav^ 
they turned themselves to piracy, 

2. As acting for himself; as o hrjfio^ rldeiai vofiov^^ 
the people mcike laws for themselves^ whereas TiOrjai vofiov^ 
would properly be said of a lawgiver. 

3. As acting on an object which belongs to himself; aS 
rjXOe Xvaofievo^ Ovyarpa, he came to ransom his (pvm) 
daughter. Horn. 

Note 1. The last two uses, may be united in one verb, as in the 
last example. Often the middle expresses no more than is implied in 
the active; thus rponaiov ltrra<rBai, to raise a trophy for themselves, 
generally adds nothing to what is implied in rp6naiov la-rdpai, to 
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ravfe a trophy; and either form can be used. The middle sometimes 
does not differ at all from the active; as the poetic cdcV^at, to see, 
and (detv. 

Note 2. The middle sometimes has a causative meaning; as c'dt- 
ba^dfiriv <r€, I had you taught. 

This gives rise to some special uses of the middle ; as in davcifa>, to 
lendy davet^ofiai, to borrow (cause somebody to lend to one's self). So 
fiiaBoio, to lei, fiia-Ooofim, to hire (cause to be let to one*s self). 

Note 3. The middle of certain verbs is peculiar in its meaning. 
Thus, aTTodidtf/iC; to glue back, dnoblBofuu, to sell ; y/)d0«>, to write or to 
jiropose a vote, ypdcftofmi, to indict; rc/xopo) rivi, I avenge a person, 
Tifuopovfiai Tiva, I avenge myself on a person or / punish a person ; 
&imay to fasten, aTrrofiaij to cling to (so ex© and tfxoiuu). 

The passive of some of these verbs is used as a passive to both 
active and middle; thus ypa<f>fjpai can mean either to be written or 
to be indicted. 

Note 4, The future middle of some verbs has a passive sense ; 
as abiKtw, to wrong, ddiKfjo-ofuu, I shall be wronged, 

TENSES. 

I. TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 

§ 200. The tenses of the indicative express action as 
follows : — 

Present, continued present action ; ypdxfHa, I am writing. 

Imperfect, continued past action ; typa<f>ov, I was writing. 

Perfect, action finished in present time; yeypacjxz, I have 
written. 

Pluperfect, action finished in past time ; iytypd^w^ I had 
toritten. 
^ AoRisT, simple past action ; typcn^a, I wrote. 

Future, simple future action ; y/xi^w, / shall write. 

Future Perfect, action to be finished in future time ; yrypa- 
'^j/eraij it will have been tcritten. 

Note 1. In narration, the present is sometimes used vividly for 
the aorist; as iropcvtrai irpos /9ao-(Xca § tbvvaro rdxi(rra,he goes 
(ujent) to the king as fast as he could. 

For the present expressing a general truth, see § 205, 1. 
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Note 2. The present and especially the imperfect often express 
an attempted action ; as frci^ovcrt vfiar, Ihey are trying to persuade 
you; *Kk6vvr)<rov cdidov, he offered (tried to give) Halonnesus ; A 
€Trpa<ra-€To ovk iyivrro, what uxis attempted did not happen. 

Note 3. The presents rJKa, I am come, and otxofiai, I am gone, 
have the force of perfects ; the imperfects having the force of pluper- 
fects. 

The present ci/u, / am going, has a future sense. 

Note 4. The presen^rith iraXai or other expression of past time 
has the force of a present and perfect combined; as n-aXai iroi tovto 
}y cy fi>, / have long been telling you this (which I now tell). 

Note 5. The aorist takes its name (dopiaros, unlimited^ unquali- 
Jied) from its denoting a simple past occurrence, with none of the 
limitations (opoc) as to completion, continuance, &c., which belong to 
the other past tenses. It corresponds exactly to the so-called imper- 
fect in English, whereas the Greek imperfect corresponds to the forms 
I was doing, &c. Thus, cVotci tovto is he was doing this or he did 
this habitually; ttctto/i^kc tovto is he has already done this; ifreiro^ri^ 
K€i TOVTO is he Juid already (at som^ past time) done this; but ivolrjo'e 
tovto is simply he did this^ without qualification of any kind. 

The aorist of verbs which denote a state or condition generally 
expresses the erdrance into that state or condition ; as TrXovreo), to be 
rich ; iirKovTovv, I was rich ; inXovrrjaa, I became rich. So c/Sao-tXcvo-e, 
he became king ; ^p^€, he obtained office. 

The distinction between the imperfect and aorist was sometimes 
neglected, especially in the earlier Greek. See Paivov and firj in II. 
I. 437 and 439; /SoXXcro and fiakero in H. II. 43 and 45; cXifrev and 
XcIttc, II. II. 106 and 107. 

Note 6. Some perfects have a present meaning; as Bvfja-Kciv, to 
die, T(BvfiK€vai, to be dead ; ylyvtaOay, to become, yeyovtvai,, to 
be; fuixvfj<TK€i,v, to remind, fiefivvja-Sai, to remember; icaXcii/, to caU^ 
KfK\rja0ai, to be called. So olba, I know, novi. This is usually 
explained by the meaning of the verb. 

In such verbs the pluperfect has the force of an imperfect; as 
SBeiv, I knew (§ 130, 2). 

Note 7. The perfect sometimes refers vividly to the future; as 
€1 fi€ ala-drja-tTaiy S\a>\a, if Tie shall perceive me, I cnn ruined (peril). 
So sometimes the present; as air6k\vtuu, I perish! (for I shall perish). 

Note 8. The second person of the future may express a permis- 
sion, or even a command; as irpd^eis oXov &v BiKus, you may act as 
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you please; navras ht tovto bpdaeis, and hy all means do this (you 
shall do this). So in imprecations; as aTroXeio-^c, to destruction with 
you ! (lit. you shall perish). See § 257. 

Note 9. The future perfect is sometimes merely an emphatic 
future, denoting that a future act will be immediate or decisive ; bs 
<f>pdi€ Koi ireirpd^eTai, speak, and it shall be (no sooner said than^ 
done. 

§ 201. The division of the tenses of the indicative into 
primary and secondary (or historical) is explained in § 90, 2. 

In dependent clauses, when the construction allows both 
subjunctive and optative, or both indicative and optative, 
the subjunctive or indicative regularly follows primary 
tenses, and the optative follows secondary tenses. E. g. 

UpoLTTova-iv h hv fiovXtovrai, they do whatever they please ; 
eirparrov a fiovXoiPTo, they did whatever they pleased. A c y o v- 
irtp oTt TovTo ^ovXavrai, they say that they wish for this ; e X c ^ a v 
oTi TOVTO fiovXoivTo, they said that they wished for this. 

These constructions will be explained hereafter (§ 233 and § 243). 

The gnomic aorist is a primary tense, as it refers to present time 
(§ 205, 2) ; and the historic present is secondary, as it refers to past 
time (§ 200, N. 1). 

Note 1. The only exception to this principle occurs in indirect 
discourse, where the form of the direct discourse can always be re- 
tained, even after secondary tenses. See § 242. 

Note 2. The distinction into primary and secondary tenses ex- 
tends to the dependent moods only where the tenses keep the same 
distinction of time which they have in the indicative. It is impor- 
tant chiefly in the infinitive in indirect discourse (§ 203). 

II. TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 
A. Not in Indirect Bisconrse* 

§ 202. In the subjunctive and imperative, and abo in the 
optative and infinitive when they are not in indirect discourse 
(§ 203), the tenses chiefly used are the present and aorist. 

I. These tenses here diffbr only in this, that the present 
denotes a contimted or repeated action, while the aorist denotes 
a simple occurrence of the action, the time of both being precisely 
the same. E. g. 
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*Ecaf TToig TovTo, if he shall do this (habitually) ^ €hv iroi^arj tovto, 
(simply) if he shall do this ; « ir o t o 1 17 rotJro, if he should do this 
(habitually), €t voirja-€i€ tovto, (simply) if he should do this ; Trolei, 
TOVTO, do this (habitually), iroiij<rqv tovto, (simply) do this, dtJro) 
viKTia-aifii T eyo) kcli pofii^oifirjv fro(f>6s, on thin condition may 
I gain the victory (aor.) and be considered (pres.) wise, BovXctoi, tovto 
iroi€lv, he wishes to do this (habitually)^ ^ovXctcu tovto voirja-ai, 
(simply) he wishes to do this. 

This is a distinction entirely unknown to the Latin, which has (for 
example) only one form, si facial, corresponding to et iro 10 irf and 
€1 voiri<r€t€v. Even the Grreek does not always regard it; and in 
many cases it is indifferent which tense is used. 

2, The perfect, when it occurs in these constructions, rep- 
resents an action as finished at the time at which the present 
would represent it as going on, E. g. 

AiioiKa fifj \r)Briv ir€iroiri kij, I fear lest it may prone to have caused 
forgetfulness (jxfi irotj would mean lest it may cause), Mrflktu fiot^Otiv 
Of hv fiPf irp6T€pos p€Porj3rjKci>s vfiiv H, to help no one who shall not 
previously have helped you (os &v firj , . . » fiotiBj would mean who 
shall not previously help you), Ovk iiv bth tovto y €i€v ovk tvBvs 
deliaKOTes, they would not (on inquiry) prove to have failed to pay 
on this account (with bidolcv this would mean they would not fail to 
pay), Ov jSovXcvco'^ai cri &pa, dkXh jSe/SovXcOo-^ac, it is no 
longer time to be deliberating, but (it is time) to have finished deliberating, 

Note 1. The perfect imperative generally expresses a command 
that something shall be decinve and permanent; as Tavra tlpfja-Su), 
let this have been said (i. e. let what has been said be final), or let thvi 
(which follows) be said once for all; fiexpi- Tovbe wplirBia vficov 7 
fipadvrffs, at this point let the limit of your sluggishness be fixed. This 
use is confined to the third person. The second person (which rarely 
occurs) is merely emphatic. 

Note 2. The perfect infinitive is sometimes used like the impera- 
tive (Note 1), and sometimes it is merely emphatic; as chov t^v 
6vpav K€K\€ta-dai, they ordered the gate to be shut (and kept so) ; 
tfkavvtv (VI Tovs Mevtopos, &(tt €K€lvovs € kit fTrXrJxO a i Ka\ Tp€\€iv 
iiti TO on-Xa> so that they were (once for all) thoroughly frightened and 
ran to arms (the perfect here is merely more emphatic than the pres- 
ent). The regular meaning of this tense, when it is not in indirect 
discourse, is that given in § 202, 2. 

3. The future infinitive is regularly used only in indirect 
discourse (§ 203). 
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It occurs occasionally in other constructions, in place of the 
regular present or aorist, to make more emphatic the future 
idea which the infinitive receives from the context. E. g. 

*^de^Bija'av rcaf Meyapewv pav(ri <r^ias ^v fin poire ftyjrciv, they 
asked the Megarians to escort them with ships ; ovk dnoKaXva-ciw^ 
^vparoi ovTfSi not being able to prevent. So rarely after faaTe^ and to 
express a purpose. In all these constructions the future is strictly 
exceptional^ the only regular forms of the infinitive out of indirect 
discourse being the present and aorist, except in the few cases ia 
which the perfect is used (§ 202, 2) and in the case mentioned in the 
following Note. See also § 203, N. 2. 

Note. One regular exception to the principle just stated is found 
in the periphrastic future (§ 98, 3), where the present and future in- 
finitives with ^eXXo) are equally common^ but the aorist is very rare. 

4. The future optative is used only in indirect discourse 
(§ 203), and even here the future indicative generally takes its 
place. See also § 217, and § 248, Note. 

B. In Indirect Discourse. 

Remark. The t^m indirect discourse includes all clauses depending 
on a verb of saying or thinking which contain the thoughts or words 
of any person stated indireclly^ i. e. incorporated into the general 
structure of the sentence. It includes of course all indirect quota- 
tions and questions. 

§ 203. When the optative and infinitive stand in indirect 
discourse, each tense represents the corresponding teme of a 
verb in the direct discourse. E. g. 

*EXfyf i» on y p a </) o t , he said that he teas toriting (lie said ypa^a>, / 
am wjili7ig) ; eXeyev on ypd\|roi, he said that he woidd write (he said 
y/>d^o), / will write) ; cAcyrv on ypd>/r€i€v, he said that he had writ" 
ten (he said lypa^a) ; eXeycv on ycypa^wy f*7? ^^ said that he 
had already written (he said y«ypa(/>o). *Hprro ft ris cftoO €irj a'o(l>o>- 
Tfpoiy he asked whether any one was wiser than I (he asked t<m ns ;). 

^ricr\ ypd<l>€iv, he says that he is writing (he says y/xi<^«>) ; <f>r}at 
y p d ^ f 1 1/ , he saya that he will write (ypayj/oai) ; (ftrjai ypdyjratj he says 
that he wrote (iypa^a) ; ^»;(rt y€ypa(t>€vat, he says that he Jias writ- 
ten (ylypa<\>cL). 

EiTTci^ on dvbpa ayoi ov €ip^ai d/oi, he said that he teas bringing 
a man whom it toas necessary to confine (he said avBpa ay<a ov up$ai 
fie I). *'EXoyiCovTo wr, €i ft^ fid\oivroy diroaTriaoivTO al ttcJ- 
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Xftff, they considered that, if they should not Jigkt, the cities would revolt 
(they thought €av ixfj fxax^f^^Oaj diroarrfa'ovTai, if we do not 
jfif/ht, they will revolt). 

These constructions will be explained in § 243 ; § 24G, 1 ; § 247, 1. 
They are given here merely to show the different force of the tenses 
in indirect discourse and in other constructions. Compare especially 
the difference between ^lyo-i ypd<l>€i,» and ^i;cri ypdyjrai under 
§ 203 with that between /SouXfrai noiciv and fiovXerai iroirjaai 
under § 202. Notice also the same distinction in respect to the pres- 
ent and aorist optative. 

Note 1. The present infinitive represents the imperfect as well as 
the present indicative; as rlvas €v\ai vnokafipdv€T cv x^f^^^ai rov 
^CKvjrnov or ccnrevbev; what prayet's do you suppose Philip made when 
he was puuriny libations? (i. e. rivas jjux^to;). The perfect infinitive 
likewise represents both perfect and pluperfect. 

So rarely the present optative represents the imperfect indicative. 
See § 243, Note 1. 

Note 2. Verbs of hoping, expecting, promising, &c., form an inter- 
mediate class between verbs which take the infinitive in indirect 
discourse and those which do not (see Rem. before § 203) ; and they 
allow either the future infinitive (as in § 203) or the present and 
aorist (as in § 202). E. g. 

"HKmCov fJMxrjv ((r^a-Bai., they expected that there would he a battle 
(Thuc); but o ovirore fj\ino€v iraBtlv, what he never expected to 
.s?7^<??' (Eur.). 'Yneaxfrd fioi PovXevaatrSai, and tireaxfro fjuj- 
Xavfip irapi^tiv (both in Xen.) 

The construction of indirect discourse (the future) is the more 
common here. In English we can say / hope {expect or promise) to 
do this (Uke ttouIv or Troi^crat), or / hope I shall do this (like noifjircw). 

N^TE 3. The future optative is never used except as the repre- 
sentative of the future indicative, either in indirect discourse (as in 
the examples under § 203), or in the construction of § 217 (which is 
governed by the principles of indirect discourse). 

III. TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

§ 204. The tenses of the participle express generally '^ 
the same time as those of the indicative; but they are 
present, past, or future relatively to the time of the verb 
with which they are connected. E. g. 
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'Afinprdvti rovro iroi&^t he errs in doing this ; ^ fidprav€ rovro 
irot&v, he erred in doing this; diiapTri<r€i rovro iroiSav^ he will err in 
doing thin, (Here noiav is first present, then past^ then future, abso- 
lutely ; but always present to the verb of the sentence.) Tavra 
€l'fr6vr€s ott^X^ov, having said this, they departed, Ov ttoXXoi 0at- 
vovrai (vvtXBovTes, not many appear to have joined the expedition, 
''ETT^uca-ay roits (Ipr^Kdras, they praised those who had (already) 
spoken. Tovro iroirja-iav €p\€Tai,y he is coming to do this ; tovto 
voirjo'cov rjXBevy he came to do this. 

Note 1. The present here represents also the imperfect; as ot8a 
KaKtlvfo a'<o<f>popovvT€, etrrc l^aKpdrei avvffarrjVy I know that they 
both were continent as long as they associated with Socrates (i. e. 
€iT<iiXf>pov€irqv) . 

Note 2. The aorist participle in certain constructions does not 
denote time past with reference to the leading verb, but expresses a 
siinple occurrence without regard to time (like the aorist infinitive in 
§ 202). This is so in the following examples : — 

"Etvx^v iXSoiv, he happened to come; tXadev iX6a>v, he came 
secretly; €<f>Bf) iX6wv, he came first, (See §279, 2.) Ilf puSety rriv 
yrjv rpriStlaav, to allow the land to he ravaged (to see it ravaged). 
(See § 279, 3.) Ew y cVoii^aap dvap,vrj(ras pe, you did well in re- 
minding me, and elsewhere when the participle denotes that in which 
the action of the verb consists. (See § 277.) 

: IV. GNOMIC AND ITERATIVE TENSES. 

§ 205. 1. The present is the tense commonly used in 
Greek, as in English, to denote a general truth or an habit- 
ual action; as irXolov eZ? AffKov ^A07}vaiot Tr^/nrovaiVy 
the Athenians send a ship to Delos {annually). 

2. In animated language, the aorist is used in this sense. 
This is called the gnomic aorist, and is generally translated 
by the English present. E. g. 

*Hv Tiff TovTtov Ti TrapaSalvTj, Crfpiav avroli iTriBtirav, i. e. they 
impose a penalty on all who transgress. Mi" ^pepa rov ptv KaSciXcv 
yylroSev, top 8* rjp* ava>, one day (often) brings down one man from a 
height and raises another high. 

Note 1. Here one distinct case in past time is vividly used to 
represent all possible cases. Examples containing such adverbs as 
iroXXoKis, often, ^drj, already, ovttco, never yet, illustrate the construc- 
tion; as d$vpx)vvT€s dvbpcs o^tto) Tponatov ta-rtja-aVf disheartened 
men never yet raised a trophy. 
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§ 207.] THE PARTICLE *AN- 161 

Note 2. An aorist resembling the gnomic is found in Homeric 
similes; as rjpiire d* as ore ris Bpvs ijpiirtv, and he fellf as when 
some oak falls (lit. as when an oak once fell). 

Note 3. - The gnomic aorist occurs in the infinitive and participle. 

3. The perfect sometimes has a gnomic sense, like the aorist. 
E. g. 

*E7rctdav ris nap ifiov fJM^Uy iav fi€v PovXtjraif dirob€b(OK€v 6 
•yo) npdrrofiai dpyvpioPy when any one has been my pupU, if he pleases ^ 
he pays the sum of money which I ask. 

The gnomic perfect may be used in the infinitive, 

§ 206. The imperfect and aorist are sometimes used 
with the adverb av to denote a customary action. E. g. 

Aci;pcora>v hv avrovs ri Xcyotci', / used to ask them (/ would often 
ask them} what they said. HoXXokis rfKovaafitv hv vfiaSf we used 
often to hear you. 

This construction must be carefully distinguished from the ordi- 
nary apodosis with aif (§ 222). It is equivalent to our phrase he 
loould often do this for he used to do this. 

Note. The Ionic has iterative forms in -o-kow and -irKOfivjv in 
both imperfect and aorist. (See § 122, 2.) Herodotus uses these 
also with avy as above. 

THE PARTICLE "AN. 

§ 207. The adverb av (Epic /ce) has two distinct uses. 

1. It is joined to all the secondary tenses of the indica- 
tive (in Homer also to the future indicative), and to the 
optative, infinitive, or participle, to denote that the action 
of the verb is dependent on some conditioHy expressed or 
implied. Here it belongs to the verb. 

2. It is joined regularly to et, if, and to all relative and 
temporal words (and oecasionalhj to the final particles ©9, 
oTTft)?, and o^pa)y when these are followed by the subjunc- 
tive. Here it belongs entirely to the particle or relative, 
with which it often forms one word, as in eaV, orav^ hreihdv. 

There is no English word which can translate &v. In its first use 
it is expressed in the would or should of the verb {J^ovKoito av, he 
would whh ; iXoiprjp &v, I should choose). In its second use it has no 
force which can be made apparent in English. 
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162 SYNTAX. l§ 208. 

The above statement (§ 207) includes all regular uses of Sp except 
the Epic construction explained in § 255, and the iterative construc- 
tion of § 206. The following sections (§§ 208-211) enumerate the 
various uses of Sp, with reference to the sections in which they are 
explained in full. 

§ 208. 1. The present and perfect indicative never take a»». 

2. The ftUure indicative often takes op (or «c«) in the early 
poets, especially in Homer ; very rarely in Attic Greek. E. g. 

Kal K€ Tis 2>d' €p€€i, and perhaps some one will thus speak; oXXot, 
oi K€ /IT Tifirja-ovaij others who will honor me (if occasion offers), Tlie 
future with av seems to have been an intermediate form between the 
simple future, will honor^ and the optative with air, wotdd honor. One 
of the few examples found in Attic prose is in Plat. Ap<d. p. 29 0. 

3. The most common use of Sp with the indicative is when it 
forms an apodosis with the secondary tenses. It here denotes 
that the condition upon which the action of the verb depends 
is not or was not fulfilled. See § 222. 

For the iterative construction of &p, see § 206. 

§ 209. 1. In Attic Greek the ' subjunctive is used with &p 
only in the construction mentioned in § 207, 2, where Sp belongs 
to the introductory word. See § 223, § 225, § 232, 3, § 233; 
also § 216, 1, N. 2. 

2. In Epic poetry, where the subjunctive is often used 
nearly or quite in the sense of the future indicative (§ 255), it 
may, like the future (§ 208, 2), take Sv or icc. E. g. 

Et hi K€ fifj da>a>(rti/, cyo) be k€v avrbs cXcofiai, and if they do not 
give her up, I will take her myself, 

§ 210. The optative with Sv forms an apodosis, with which 
a condition must be either expressed or implied. It denotes 
what would happen if the condition should be fulfilled (§ 224). 

The future optative is never used with Sv. See § 203, N. 3. 

§ 211. The present and aorist (rarely the perfect) infinitive 
and participle are used with Sv to form an apodosis. Each 
tense is here equivalent to the corresponding tense of the indica- 
tive or optative with Sv, — the present representing also the 
imperfect, and the perfect also the pluperfect. 

Thus the present infinitive or participle with S» may repre- 
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§ 212.] THE PARTICLE ^AN. 163 

sent either an imperfect indicative or a present optative with Sv ; 
the aorist, either an aorist indicative or an aorist optative with 
&¥ ; the perfect, either a pluperfect indicative or a perfect optative 
with av. E. g. 

^Tfcrlv avTovs iXevOepovs hv eJvai, ci tovto CTrpafov, he says 
that they would (now) be free (rja-ap av), if they had done this ; (l>rf<r\v 
avTovs iXevBepovs &v elpai, €i tovto irpd^tiavy he says that they 
would (hereafter) be free (tUv av), if they should do this, Oi8a avTois 
iXevBepovs hv Svras, €1 tovto eirpa^av, I know that they would 
(now) be free (rjaav &v), if they had done this ; otSo avTovs ikcvQipovs 
hv ovTaSy €1 TQvra irpd^€iap, I know that they would (hereafter) be 
free (cicv 5v), if they should do this, 

^aa\v avTov cX^civ &v (or oida avThv iXBovra hv), « tovto 
c y € V c T o , they say (or / know) that he would have come (^XOtv av), 
if this had happened : <^ao-li/ ain-bv i\$eiviiv (or oiSo avTov c \ - 
06vTa &v), « Tovro yivoiTo, they say (or / know) that he would 
come (f\6oi av), if this should happen. 

The gontext must decide in each case whether we have the equiva- 
lent of the indicative or the optative with av. In the examples 
given, the form of the protasis settles the question. 

Note. As the early poets who use the future indicative with av 
(§ 208, 2) do not use this construction, the future infinitive and 
participle with av are very rarely found. 

§ 212. 1. When av is used with the subjunctive (as in 
§ 207, 2), it can be separated from the introductory word only 
by such particles as fi€v, ht, W, yap, &c. 

2. In a long apodosis &v may be used twice or even three 
.times with the same verb; as ovk hv ^tia-ff airrov k&v imhpa^ 
fie'ivy do you not think that he would even have rushed thither? 
In Xen. Anah I. 3, 6, &» is used three times with tlvai,, 

3. "Kv may be used elliptically with a verb understood ; as 
oi oUmi peyKovaiv aXX* ovk hv trpo tov (sc. ZpptyKov), the slaves are 
snoring ; but they would rCt have done so on^e, 

4. When an apodosis consists of several co-ordinate verbs, ap 
is generally used only with the first. 

Note. The adverb Taxa, in the sense of perhaps, is often prefixed 
to &v, in which case ^ax* av is nearly equivalent t o Mrogy, perhaps. 
The av here always forms an apodosis, as usual, with the verb of the 
sentence. 
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164 SYNTAX. ' [§ 213. 

THE MOODS. 

§ 213. 1. The indicative is used in simple, absolute 
assertions; as ypd<f>et^ he writes; eypa'>^ev^ he wrote; 
ypdyjre(,y he will write ; yeypa^ei/, he has written. 

It also expresses certain other relations which the fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate : — 

Et rovTo dkrjOes eort, x^^'P^t if ^^^ ** ^^^^* ^ rejoice; el eypa- 
^61/, Tf\0ov aVf if he had writteriy I should have come ; el ypdyjrei, 
yvaxrofiai, if he shall write (or if he writes), I sJiall know (§ 220). 
'ETTi/ieXftTae ottcds tovto yei/^o-erai, he takes care that this shall hap- 
pen, (§217.) Eti^£ ftc €KT€ivas, fi)ff fiTifroT€ TOVTO €iroifia-a, O 
that thou hadst killed me^ that I might never have done this ! (§ 251, 2, 
§ 216, 3.) EWe TOVTO oKrfOes ^Py that this were true ! (§ 251, 2.) 

These constructions are explained in the sections referred to. Their 
variety shows the impossibiUty of giving any precise definition, which 
will be of practical value, including all the uses even of the, indica- 
tive. With the subjunctive and optative it is equally impossible. 

2. The various uses of the subjunctive are shown by 
the following examples : — 

"EpxfTM Iva TOVTO tb]j, he is coming that he may see this; <^o/3etrai 
fiff TOVTO ycvi/Tai, he fears lest this may happen, (§ 216; §218.) 
*Eap €\6rjy TOVTO ttoi^o-o), if he shall come (or if he comes), I shall do 
this; idv tis eXSrf, tovto ttoicd, if any one (ever) comes, I (always) 
do this, (§ 220.) "Otov eXSij, tovto irotrjao), when he shall come (or 
when he comes), I shall do this ; otuv tis tXSrj, tovto ttoim, when any 
one comes, I (always) do this, (§ 232, 3 ; § 233.) 

"lafxev, let us go. (§ 253.) M^ Bavfida-riTe, do not wonder. 
(§ 254.) Tt eoro); what shall I say? (§ 256.) Ov /i*^ tovto yivnTai, 
this (surely) will not happen, (§ 257.) 

3. The various u^es of the optative are shown by the 
following examples : — 

*yX6iv Iva TOVTO lb 1, he came that he might see this : €<f}oPeiTo fi^ 
TOVTO ycvoiTo, he feared lest this should happen. (§ 216; § 218.) 
El €X6oi, TovT av TTOirja-aiiii, if he should come, I should do this ; 
€t rts eXSoi, TOVT iiroiovv, if any one (ever) came, I always did this. 
(§ 220) "Ore eXBoi, tovt hv iroirjaaifxi, whenever he should 
come (at any time when he should come), I should do this; m ns 
€\6oi, TOVT inoiovv, whenever any one came, I (always) did this. 
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(§ 232, 4; § 233.) Elncv m tovto irotoiij (rroitia'oi or sroc^- 
o-€ t c), /.€ said that he teas doing (would do or had done) this, (§ 243.) 
"EXOoi avy he might go (if he should wish to). EiB^ fiq dir6\oiPTOy 
O that they may not perish ! (§ 251, 1.) 

4. The imperative is used to express commands and 
prohibitions; as rovro noUt^ do this; fiij ^ei/yere, do not 

fiy- 

5. The infinitive is a verbal noun, which expresses the 
simple idea of a verb without restriction of person or 
number. 

§ 214. The following sections (§§ 215-257) treat of all 
constructions which require any other form ,of the finite verb 
than the indicative in simple assertions (§ 213, 1). The infin- 
itive and participle are included here only so far as they are 
used in indirect discourse or in protasis and apodosis. These 
constructions are divided as follows : — 

I. Final and Object clauses after iva, ©s, oarwr, and /n^. II. 
Conditional sentences. III. Relative and Temporal sentences. 
IV. Indirect Discourse. V. Causal sentences. VI. Wishes. 
VII. Commands, Exhortations, and Prohibitions. VIII. Ho- 
meric Subjunctive (like Future Indicative). — Interrogative 
Subjunctive. — Ov /*j} with Subjunctive or Future Indicative. 

I. FINAL AND OBJECT CLAUSES AFTER tva, m, oirm, fiv- 
§ 215. The clauses which depend on the final particles 
Lpa, ©9, OTTO)?, that, in order thai, and /li^, lest, that not, may 
be divided into three classes : — 

A. Final clauses, expressing the purpose or motive ; as 
epxerat ipa tovto lirj^ he is coming that he may see this. 
Here all the final particles may be used. 

B. Object clauses with oirm after verbs signifying to 
strive for, to care for, &c. ; as a-KOTret, 07rQ)9 tovto yevrjacTaCy 
see to it that this is done. 

C. Object clauses with firj after verbs of fear or caution ; 
as <f>o^e'iTai /Jbti tovto yevTjTaty he fears lest this may Jiappen. 
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1G6 SYNTAX- [§ 216. 

Remark. The first two classes are to be distinguished with special 
care. The object clauses in B are the direct object of the leading 
verb, and can even stand in apposition to an object accusative like 
rovTo; as <r<c(Mr€t tovto, onas firj (re S^erai, see to thiSj namely^ 
that he does not see you. But a final clause could stand in apposition, 
only to TovTov evfKa, for the sake of this, or dta tovto, to this end; as 
tp^erai tovtov €V€Ka, iva ^/xaf tdrj, lie is coming for this purpose j 
namely, that he may see us. 

; Note 1. The negative adverb in all these clauses is fii}; except 
after firi, lest, where ov is used. 

Note 2. "Cxfipa, that, is used as a final particle in Epic and Lyric 
poetry. 

A. Final Clauseg. 

§ 216, 1. Final clauses take the subjunctive after pri- 
mary tenses, and the optative after secondary tenses. E. g. 

Aiayof irat r^v y€(f}vpav \v(r€u, as fi^ d ft a /3 ^ r £ , he thinks of break- 
ing up the bridge, that you may not pass over. Avo-ircXet iatrai €v r^ 
TrapovTLj fjk^ Koi tovtop noXefuov it poaOcayieBa, it is expedient to 
alio 10 it for a time, lest we may add him to the number of our enemies, 
UapaKaXeis luTpovs, ojt<os fifj anoSdvri, you call in physicians, that 
he may not die. ^ikos tffovXcTo cti/at rots fuytora hvvayiivoK, tva 
abiKSiv fi^ diboiri biKrjp, he wished to^be a friend to the most power- 
ful^ that he might do wrong and not be punished. Tovtov evexa <^'Xa>v 
^€To 8€ia$ai, o>r (Twfpyovs «x***> ^^ thought he needed friends for 
this purpose, namely, that he might have helpers. 

Note 1. The future indicative occasionally takes the place of the 
subjunctive in final clauses after Sirm and ^pa, rarely after firj. This 
is almost entirely confined to poetry. See Odyss. I. 66, IV. 1G3 ; II. 
XVI. 242, XX. 301. 

Note 2. The adverb dv (ice) is sometimes joined with &s, on-or, 
and O0/XI before the subjunctive in final clauses; as cos Hv itaBfjs^ 
avrcLKovaov, hear the other side, that you may learn. It adds nothing to 
the sense that can be made perceptible in English. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is occasionally used in the same way even before an 
optative. 

2. As final clauses express the purpose or motive of some 
person, they admit the double construction of indirect discourse 
(§ 242). Hence, instead of the optative after secondary tenses, 
we can have the mood and tense which would be used when a 
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person conceived the purpose in his own mind ; that is, we can 
say either ^XBev ha Tdoi, he came that he might see (§ 210, 1), 
or rj\6tv Iva 1 5 17, because the person himself would have said 
Zpxoyiai ii/a 180), / come that I may see. (See § 248, Note.) 

On this principle the subjunctive in final clauses after sec- 
ondary tenses is nearly as common as the more regular opta- 
tive. E. g. 

nXoiia KartKavawv iva firj Kvpos diafijj he burned the vessels, that 
Cyrus might not pass over, 

3. The secondary tenses of the indicative are used in final 
clauses with lya, sometimes with w or ottcdp, to denote that the 
end or object is dependent on some unfulfilled condition, and 
therefore is not or was not attained, K g. 

Ti ft' ov Xa/3a>v exTfivas €v$vs, as c$ei£a fxrjiroTf ; &c., why did you 
not take me and kill me at once, that I might never have shown ? &c. 
^€t), <p€v, t6 fi^ TO, Trpayfiar dvSpairois €X€W ffitovriv, Iv ^iray firfbiv 
oi d€iuoi Xoyoiy Alas! alas! that the facts have no voice for men, so that 
words of eloquence might be as nothing, 

B. Object CUutes wltli <hra>$ alter Verbs of Strlvins, Ac. 

§ 217. Object clauses depending on verbs signifying 
to strive for, to care for, to effect, regularly take the future 
indicative after both primary and secondary tenses. 

The future optative may be used after secondary tenses, as 
the correlative of the future indicative, but commonly the in- 
dicative is retained on the principle explained in § 21C, 2. 
(See §202, 4.) E.g. 

♦/x)Wif' oTTcis firibtv dvd^iop ttjs rifirjs ravrrjs irpd^eis, take heed 
that you do nothing unworthy of this honor, *Efijjxapoi>fi€6a oircas fw/Sclff 
, , , , yvaxroiro, we were planning that nobody should know it (here 
yvwo-crat would be more common). "'Eirpaaaov oirwy ns fior)d€ia 
^f €i, they were trying to effect (this), that some assistance should come. 

Note 1. Sometimes the present or aorist subjunctive or optative 
is used after these verbs, as in final clauses. Here also oir may be 
used. 'On-cDf &v or a)s &v may be used before the subjunctive, never 
before the regular future indicative. M7 is sometimes used for otto)? 
IKti, generally with the subjunctive. 

NoTB 2. The future indicative with oirwy sometimes follows verbs 
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of exhorting, entreating j commanding, ondi forbidding, which commonly 
take an infinitive of the object; as htJOKckcvovrai onas TiiJ.a>prfa'€Tai 
ndvras tovs toiovtovs, they exhort him to take vengeance on all such. 

Note 3. The construction of § 217 is not found in Homer ; but 
such verbs as are mentioned in Note 2, and verbs signifying to con- 
sider, to try, and the hke, take ottov or or with the subjunctive and 
optative, as in final clauses. E. g. 

Ai<ra€a6ai d( fuv avros ottos^ mjf^efyria ciwiy, and implore him thy- 
self to speak the truth ; XiaarcTo 5* met "H^atoroi/ kkvTocpyov oitws 
\va€t€v''Apr}a, he implored him to liberate Ares. So (j^pdaacTai as 
Ke P€TjTai', ^ovXevop ontos ox aptara yivoiro* 

Note 4. Both onu>s and oTrwf fi^ are often used with the future 
indicative in exhortations or prohibitions, some imperative like o-icoVa 
or aKOTTctTe, take care, being understood. E. g. 

"Oircis oZv €(r€(r6€ aftot rrjs tkevSepias, (see that you) prove your- , 
selves worthy of freedom. "On-ws fioi firf cpetr on cort to. BabeKa 
Sis €f, see that you do not tell me that twelve is tivice six. For a similar 
ellipsis of a verb of fearing, see § 218, N. 2. 

i C. Object Clauses 'with. \i.i\ after Terbs of Fearinsr, dec. 

§ 218. • After verbs denoting fear, caution, or danger, 
firi^ lest or that, takes the subjunctive after primary tenses, 
and the optative after secondary tenses. 

The subjunctive may also follow secondary tenses, to retain 
the mood in which the fear originally occifrred to the mind. 
Kg. ' . 

^o^ovfuti firf TovTo yivrjrai (vereor ne accidat), I fear that this 
may happen; <f)ofiovpai pt) ov rovro yevrjrai (vereor ut accidat), / 
fear that this may not happen (§ 215, N. 1). ^povTiCat pq Kparurrov 
7) poi (Tiyav, I am anxious lest it may be best for me to be silent. Ovkcti 
i-ntrietvTo, SeStoTcf pr) dTroTprjSeirja-av, they no longer made at- 
tacks, fearing lest they should be cut off. *E0oi3o{Jvro pi} « wa^iy, 
they feared lest he should suffer anything (§ 216, 2). 

Note 1. The future indicative is very rarely used after prj yi this 
construction. But oncos prf is sometimes used here, as in the object 
clauses of § 217, with both future indicative and subjunctive. 

Note 2. Mr) with the subjunctive, or Bttods prj with the future 
indicative, may be used elliptically, a verb of /car or caution being 
understood. E. g. 
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M^ dypoiKOTcpov y to akrjSes eliriiVy (I fear that) the truth may he 
too rude a thing to mij, *AXXa /i^ ov tovt rj x«Xf7rw, but {I fear 
that) this may not he the difficult thing. See § 217, N. 4. 

Note 3. Verbs of fearing may refer to objects of fear which are 
present or past. Here /z^ takes the present and past tenses of the 
mdicative. E. g. 

AeboiKa fiff TrkrjySiv 5 e € i , / fear that you need blows. ^ofiovfitBa 
firj dfji(l)OTep<av afJM ^ fiapTTj Kuficp, we fear that we have missed. both 
at once. Aeido) p.}} Bq irama 6(a pffptpTta cittcv, / fear that all 
which the Goddess said was true. (Horn.) "Opa fjtfi itai^oau eXeyey, 
beware lest he was speaking in Jest. 

II. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. ^ 

§ 219. 1. In conditional sentences the clause contain- 
ing the condition is called the protasis, and that containing 
the conclusion is called the apodosis. The protasis is 
introduced by et, if. 

The Doric al for ci is sometimes used in Homer. 

2. The adverb ap (Epic k^) is regularly joined to el in 
the protasis when the verb is in the subjunctive; el 
with av forming edp, ap (a), or rjp. (See § 207, 2.) The 
simple ei is used with the indicative and optative. 

The same adverb ap is used in the apodosis with the 
optative, and with the secondary tenses of the indicative 
in the construction of § 222. 

3. The negative adverb of the protasis is regularly firj^ 
that of the apodosis is ov. 

When ov stands in a protasis, it ahvays belongs to some particular 
word (as in ov ttoXXoi, feWy ov (prjpi, to deny), and not to the prot- 
asis as a whole; as edv tc av kqI ^Apvto^ ov ^rJT€ idv re </»5Te, both 
if you and Anytus deny it and if you admit it. 

Classification op Conditional Sentences. 
§ 220. The supposition contained in a protasis may be 
cither particular or general. A partic^ilar supposition refers to jL 
a definite act (or a definite series <^ acts) occurring at some 
definite time j as if lie {now) has thi^^ he will give it; if h^ liad 
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U, he gave it ; if he shall receive it {or if he receives it\ he wUl 
give it ; if he should receive it, he would give it, A general sup- 
position refers to any one of a class of acts, which may occur 
(or may have occurred) at any time ; as if ever Jie receives any- 
thing, he {always) gives it; if ever he received anything, he {al- 
ways) gave it* 

In all present and past conditions, the Greek makes an important 
distinction in construction between these two classes; in future con- 
ditions it makes no distinction. 

I. Particalar Supposliions. 

In particular suppositions the protasis may refer (a) to the 
present or past, or (6) to the future. The Greek has four forms 
of conditional sentences of this class : — 

(a.) 1. We may simply state a present or post condition, im- 
plying nothing as to its fulfilment ; as if he is {now) doing this, 
ft TovTo vpaacii; — if he uhjls doitig it, c2 €irpaaa€\ — if he did 
it, ft €npa$€; — if he has {already) done it, ft neirpaxt* The 
apodosis here expresses simply what is {uhis or unll he) the re- 
sult of the fulfilment of the condition. Thus we may say : — 

£( Trpaao-ft tovto, Ka\S>s f^^t, if he is doing this, it is tvell; ft 
IT pa 0*0- ft TOVTO, riiMpTriK€Vj if he is doing this, he has erred; ft irpda-- 
o-f t TOVTO, ka\a>s cfft, if he is doing this, it will be wetl. £t €7rpa$€ 

TOVTO, Ka\&s €X€i (f 'x*"* ^''X*''' ^^ *?")> if *^ ^^ ^^^1 •' ** ("^^* ^^ 
will be) well. So with the other tenses of the indicative. (See § 221.) 
So in Latin: Si hocfacit, bene est; Si hoc fecit, bene erit* 

(a.) 2. We may state a present or past condition so as to 
imply that it is not or was not fulfilled ; b& if he were {now) 
doing this, « tovto fTrpao'o-f ; — if he had done this, ft tovto 
€7rpa$€ (both implying the opposite). The apodosis here 
expresses what unmld be (or would have been) the result, if the 
condition were (or Iiad been) fulfilled. The adverb 3p in the 
apodosis distinguishes these forms from otherwise similar forms 
under (a) 1. Thus we may say : — 

Et eirpao-o-e tovto, Kokas &v ft^fi', if he were (now) doing this, it 
would be well; ft tnpa^t tovto, j^oXcof dn ^trx^v, if he had done this^ 
it would have been well, (See § 222.) 

In Latin: Si hocfqce^et, l^ene esset; Si hocfecisset, benefuisaet. 

{b.) We may state a ftiture condition in Gi-eek (asf in ipjng- 
lish) in either of two ways, 
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1. We may say if he aliall do this, lav vpdcrcrjj {or vpa^jj) 
TovTo (or, still more vividly, tl npd^ti toCto), making a distinct 
supposition of a future case. The apodosis expresses what will 
he the result if the condition shall be fulfilled. Thus we may 
say: — 

'Eov it pa era If (or npd^rj) rovrOf koX&s e^i^ if he shall do this, it 
win he well (sometimes « npd^ti tovto). (See § 223.) 

In Latin : Si hoc faciet (or si hoc fecerit), hene erit ; sometimes 
Si hoc faciat. 

(6.) 2. We may also say if he should do this, €l npaacroi (or 
irpaf fic) TOVTO, still supposing a case in the future, but less 
distinctly and vividly than before. The apodosis corresponds 
in form, and expresses what would he the result if the condi- 
tion should be fulfilled. Thus we can say : — 

El wpdcra-oi (or vrpa^eic) tovto, koK&s h» 6;(o«, if he should do 
this, it would he toelL (See § 224.) 

In Latin: Si hocfaciat, hene sit. 

n. General Suppositions. 

In general suppositions there are two classes, one (a) refer- 
ring to indefinite time represented in English as present, the 
other (h) referring to the past : — 

(a.) We may refer indefinitely to any one of a class of acts 
liable to occur at the present time ; as if (ever) any one steals, 
idv Tis icXciTTj;; — if (ever) any one does such a thing, idv ns 
npatra-ff Totovrou ri (not if any one is now stealing or now doing). 
The apodosis here must contain a verb of present time, express- 
ing a customary or repeated action. Thus we may say : — 

'Eav Tif K\€irrji, KoXd(erat, if any one steals, he is (always) pun- 
ished: idv ns npatro']] (or npd^rf) toiovtov ti, ;(aXf9raiK0/if i/ avr^, 
if ever any one does such a thing, we are (always) angry with him. 
(See § 225.) 

(h.) We may refer in the same way to any one of a class of 
acts in the past; as if (ever) any one stole, €i rtg icXcirTot; — if 
(ever) any one did such a thing, ct ris irpda'aoi (or wpdfete 
TotovTov Tt. The apodosis expresses a customary or repeated 
action in past time. Thus we may say : — 

Et TLs KXcTTTot, cKoXafpTo, if (cver) any one stole, he was (always) 
punished; cj ns irpdaaoi (or npd^eie) toiovtov ti, ep^oXcfratvofiey 
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avrm, if (ever) any one did such a thing^ toe were (always) angry toiih 
liini', (See § 225.) 

Although the Latin sometimes agrees with the Greek in distinguishing 
geTieral conditions from ordinary present and past conditions, using si 
faciat and si faceret like idM irpd<ray and el rrpdcffoi above, it yet com- 
monly agrees with the English in not recognizing the distinction, and uses 
the indicative aUke in both classes. 

Particular Suppositions. 

(a.) Pregent and Past Condltiong. 

§221. When the protasis simply states a present or 
past condition, implying nothing as to its fulfihnent, it 
4- takes the indicative with el. Any form of the verb may 
stand in the apodosis. E. g. 

£( Seoi Ti hpSxriv alaxpov, ovk clalv Beoij if the Gods do anything 
ditgracefulj there are no Gods. Eur. Ec €ya> ^cubpop dyvoa, jcai 
€fjLavTov iTTtKiXTja-fiai ' dXka yap ovbcTcpd eart Tovroavt if I do not know 
Phaedrus^ I have forgotten myself; hut neither of these is so. Et 6€ov 
rjtf, OVK ^v al(rxpoK€p8r)s, if he was the son of a God, he was not avari- 
cious. 'aXX* €1 boK€i cot, n\€a>fi€v, but if it pleases you, let us saU. 
KoKLo-T diroXoifjirjVj SavBldv ft fiff <f>i\c!>, may I die most wretchedly, 
if I do not love Xanthias. 

Note. Even the future indicative can stand in a protasis of this 
class if it expresses merely a present intention or necessity that some- 
thing shall be done; as alpt TrXrJKrpov, ei fiaxtt, raise your spur, if 
you are going to fight. Arist. Here el /xcXXcif nd\€a6ai would be 
the more common expression in prose. It is important to notice that 
a future of this kind could not be changed to the subjunctive, like 
the ordinary future in protasis (§ 223, N. 1). 

§ 222. When the protasis states a present or past con- 
dition, implying that it is not or was not fulfilled, the sec- 
ondary tenses of the indicative are used in both protasis 
and apodosis. The apodosis takes the adverb av. 

The imperfect here refers to present time or to a con- 
timtcd or repeated action in past time, the aorist to aii 
action simply occurring in past time, and the (rare) plu- 
perfect to an action finished in past or present time. K g. 

Tavra ovk &v ibvpavro iroulv, et /x^ Buuttj fAerpitf, €XpS>vTo, 
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they would not he able to do this (as they do), if they did not lead an 
abstemious life» Ei riaav aybpes ayaBoi, m av c^Jy, ovk av ttotc 
ravra enaaxov, if they had been good merij as you say^ they would 
never have suffered these things (referring to several cases). Kal lo-cof 
hv aiTcQavov, el firf rj dpxrj KareXvdr), and perhaps I should have 
perished^ if the government had not been put down, Tovro €i aneKpi- 
KG), iKovm hv 01) €fi€fia3r}KT] (§ 122,2), if you had answered th Li , 
I should already have learned enough (tvhich now I have not done). 
"El firj vp,€ls ^XSere, €nop€v6fi,€6a hv im t6p /SacrtXca, if you 
had not come (Aor.), we should now he on our way (Imp.) to the King, 

Note 1. Sometimes &v is omitted in the apodosis, as in English 
we may say it had been for it would have been, or in Latin aequius 
fuerat for aequius fuisset; as Ka\ov Ijp avrS, ci ovk cyewTiSrjv 6 
avSpamos cKelvoSf it had been good for that man, if he had not been 
horn. N. T. 

Note 2. The imperfects j&gt. YP"y ot' ixonv. f^rjv^ and oth- 
ers denoting necessity, propriety, obligation, possibility^ and the like, are 
often used with the infinitive to form an apodosis implying the non- 
fulfilment of a condition. ''Av is- not used here, as these phrases sim- 
ply express in other words what is usually expressed by the indicative 
with ap. Thus cSci o-e rovrov <f)i\€iv, you ought to love him (but 
do not), or you ought to have loved him (but did not), is equivalent to 
you would love him, or would have loved him (6</)iXetff iip tovtop), if you 
did your duty (ra biopra). So i^r^p <roi tovto iroirja-at, you might 
have done this ; €Ik6s ^p o-e tovto Troirjaat, you would properly have 
done this. The real apodosis is here always in the infinitive. 

When the present infinitive is used, the construction refers to the 
present or to continued or repeated action in the past; when the 
aorist is used, it refers to the past 

Note 3. In Homer the imperfect indicative in this class of sen- 
tences (§ 222) always refers to the past. We occasionally find a 
present optative in Homer in the sense in which Attic writers use 
the imperfect ; and in a few passages even the aorist ojptative with ice 
in the place of the aorist indicative (see II. V. 311 and 388). 

(6.) Future Conditions. 

§ 223. When a supposed future case is stated distinctly 
and vividly (as in English, if I shall go, or if I go), the 
protasis takes the subjunctive with edv (Epic el Ke). The 
apodosis takes the future indicative or some other future 
form. E. g. 
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Et fi€P K€V MeveXoov *AXffayd/x>r KaTa7r(<f>pjj, cnrros tirtiff 'EXc- 
vriv fx^TO) Koi KTTjfjLara vavra, if Alexander shall day Menelaus^ then let 
him have Helen and all the goods himself, H. "Av tis avSta-r^raiy 
ntipaaofifSa x^^povaBai, if any one shall stand opposed to usy we shall 
try to overcome him. *Eav ovp tjjs vCv, ircJre ecrc* oucoi ; if therefore 
you go noWj when will you be at home ? 

The older English forms if he shall go and if he go express the force 
of the Grreek subjunctive exactly ; but the ordinary modem English 
uses if he goes even when the time is clearly future. - 

Note 1. The fiiture indicative with el is very often used for the 
subjunctive in conditions of this class, as a still more vivid form of 
expression ; as el fx^ KoBe^eis y\&a-<rap, tarcu <roi kcuco, if you do 
not (shall not) restrain your tongue^ you will have trouble. This com- 
mon use of the future, in which it is merely a more vivid form than 
the subjunctive, must not be confounded with that of § 221, Note. 

Note 2. In Homer ci (without lip or ice) is often used with the 
subjunctive, apparently in the same sense as (it k€ or ^. The same 
use of €t for tap is occasionally found even in Attic poetry. 

For the Homeric subjunctive with ice in apodosis, see § 255, Note. 

§ 224. When a supposed future case is stated in a less 
distinct and vivid form (as in English, if I shovid go), the 
protasis takes the optative with e*, iand the apodosis takes 
the optative with av. E. g. 

Eti;£ (JHtpriTos ovK Ay, « 7rpda-<rois KciKas, you would not he en- 
durable^ if you should he in prosperity, Ov iroXX^ hp oKoyia ctij, ci 
<f)ofio7To t6p Bdparop 8 roioOror; would it not be great senselessness^ 
if such a man should fear deaths Oikos If ovroy, el if>6oyyriP Xa/3oi, 
aa<l>farTaT dv Xe^eiev, but the house itself if it should find a voicCy 
would speak most plainly. 

The future optative cannot be used in protasis or apodosis (§ 202, 4). 

Note. ^Av is very rarely omitted in an apodosis of this kind, and 
most examples occur in Homer. But &y is sometimes omitted in the 
Attic poets after such expressions as ovk ea-B* on as and ovk 
ear IP okttis (see Aesch. Prom^ 292, Eur. Ak, 52). 

i General Suppositions. 

§ 225. In general suppositions, the protasis refers in- 
definitely to any one of a series of acts, and the apodosis 
expresses a customary or repeated action or a general truth. 
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Here the protasis takes the subjunctive with idv after 
primary tenses, and the optative with el after secondary 
tenses. The apodosis may have the present or imperfect in- 
dicative, or any other form which implies repetition. E. g. 

*Hy iyyifs cX^i; Bavaros, ovbeU jSovXerat Bpiivuxw, if death comes 
near, no one is (ever) toilling to die, "Anas Xoyof, &v drrj rfi trpayfia- 
TQf ixdraioy n (jyaipcrai, Koi k(v6p, all speech^ if deeds are wanting^ 
appears a vain and empty thing, Ei rivas Bopvffovfitvovs aia-6oiTo^ 
Karaa-Pfvyvvai rffv rapaxtiv entipaTo, if he saw any making a dis- 
turbance (or whenever he saw, <kc.), he (always) tried to quell the disor- 
der. El Tis dpTeiTTotj €vBiis Tf6prfK€iy if any one refused, he was 
immediately put to death. 

The gnomic aorist (§ 205, 2), which is a primary tense (§ 201), can 
always be used in the apodosis with the subjunctive depending on it; 
as ffv m irapafiaivfft fjipLiav avroU tfriBecrap, if any one trans- 
gresses, they impose a penalty on him. 

Here, as in ordinary protasis (§ 223, N. 2), €i is sometimes used 
with the subjunctive for eav or cI icc. 

NoTB 1. The indicative is occasionally used in the place of the 
subjunctive or optative in general suppositions, that is, these sen- 
tences follow the construction of ordinary present and past supposi- 
tions (§ 221), as in Latin and English; as ft ng ivo fj koi nkciow 
ns fip^pas Xoyt^erae, fueraios €<mv, if any one counts on two or 
even more days, he is a fool. See § 233, N. 1. 

Note 2. General suppositions referring to the future are not dis- 
tinguished from particular, and are included under § 223 and § 224. 

Peouliab Forms op Conditional Sentences. 

BlUpsifl and Substitution. 

§ 226. !• The protasis sometimes is not expressed in its 
regular form with €l or tap, but is contained in a participle or in 
some other part of the sentence. When a participle represents 
the protasis, its tense is always that in which the verb itself 
would have stood in the indicative, subjunctive, or optative. 
The present (as usual) includes the imperfect. E. g. 

2v ^€ K\v<ap ficr« Taxa, but you toill soon know, if you listen 
(= cay KXvjfg). Totavrd t&p yvvai^l (ryppaioap €)(ois, such things 
tvotdd you have fo endure if you should dwell among women (i. e. el avp- 
valois), *Hiriirrfja€P av ris dKov<ras, any one would have disbelieved 
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such a thing if he had heard it (i. e. el tJKOvtrev). ^hirokovfiai firj fia- 
ddyvy I shall be ruined urdess I learn (Jav fiq ixaJ9(a). So with all the 
• other forms of protasis. 

Aid y€ Tj fiat aifTovs TToKai av (ZTroXatXctre, if it had depended on 
yourselves, you would long ago have been ruined. Ovrta yap ovKtri 
Tov AotTTov nda-xfiifi€v av KaKas, for in that case we should no longer 
suffer evil. 

2. The protasis is often altogether omitted, leaving the opta- 
tive or indicative with au alone as an apodosis. Here some 
indefinite protasis is implied, like if he pleased, if he should try, 
if he could, &c. E. g. 

Iffo)? uv Ttff 6 7r(rtfi^o-eee rols clprffiepotSf perhaps some one might 
(if he wished) find fault with what has been said. ^Hdcoos 5' av cyayy 
€ poifjLr)v AeTTTivrjVt and I woidd gladly ask Leptines {if I could). Ou 
yap Tjv o Ti av eTTotftre, for there was nothing which you could have 
done (if you had tried). So PovXoiprjv uv (velim), / sltould wish (in 
some future case) ; e^ovXofirfv av (vellem), / should now wish (on some 
condition not fulfilled). 

The optative with ay, used in this way, may express a mild com- 
mand, and is sometimes a mere future; as x<^po<f ^v eio-o), you 
may go in; kXvois &v ^5i;, hear now ; ovk hv fitdeipfjv tov 6p6vov, 
J will not give up the throne (lit. / would not give it up on any con- 
dition). 

3. The apodosis may be expressed by an infinitive or par- 
ticiple whenever the construction of the sentence requires it, 
each tense representing its own tenses of the indicative or 
optative. (See § 203, with Note 1.) If the finite verb in the 
apodosis would have taken av, this particle is used with the 
infinitive or participle. E. g. 

'Hyovpai, « tovto Trotflrc, ndvTa KaX&s c^f*''? I believe that, if you 
are doing this, all is well; ^yovfiaij iav tovto ttoi^tc, wdvra Ka\S>s 
€^€iVf I believe that, if you shall do this, all will be well. For exam- 
ples of the infinitive and participle with av, see § 211. 

Note. Sometimes the apodosis is merely implied in the context, 
and in such cases el or edv is often to be translated supposing that or 
in case that; as uKovaov Koi cfiov, idv <roi TavTo. hoKfi, hear me also, 
in case the same shall please you (i. e. that then you may assent to it) ; oi 
d* aKT€ipoVf €1 aXaxroivTo, and others pitied them, in case they should 
be captured (i. e. thinking what they would suffer if they should be cap- 
turedy. See §248. So npos Triv n6KiVj ci e7rifioTj6oi€v, i\apovv^ 
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they marched towards the citi/y in case they (the citizens) should rush out 
(i. e. to meet them if they should rush out). On this principle we must 
explain at icfV nas ^ouXerxu, 11. L 66 ; at k eBiXtja-Ba, Od. III. 92 ; 
and similar passages. 

Mixed Constractions. — A4 in Apodogl.g* 

§ 227. 1. The protasis and apodosis sometimes belong to 
different forms. This happens- especially when an indicative 
with €l in the protasis is followed by an optative with av (§ 226) 
in the apodosis, the latter having another protasis implied. E. g. 

Ei ovroi 6p0as d7r€ o'Ttia'aVf vfiels &p ov j(P^^^ o.pxoiT€y if 
these had a right to secede^ you could not possibly hold your power right- 
fully . E* vvv y€ dva-rvxavfiev, nas rdvavrC &v irpdrrovrfs ov 
o-fo^olfitB* av;%ftD€ are now unfortunate^ how could we help being 
saved by doing the opposite f 

Note. Sometimes a protasis contains the adverb ^n, belonging not 
to ci, but to the verb. Here the verb is also an apodosis at the same 
time; asci/A^ wot^crair* hv rovro, if (it is true that) you would not 
do this (i. e. if it should be necessary), which differs entirely from €i ftrj 
fToi^crairc roihOf if you should not do this, 

2. The apodosis is sometimes introduced by the conjunction 
ic, which cannot be translated in English. E. g. 

El dc K€ ftff doawaiP, eyo) de K€V avros cXoofUU) but if they do not 
give her up, then I will take her myself 

El after Terbs of Wondering, Ac* 
§ 228. Some verbs expressing wo^ider, contentment, disap- 
pointment, indignation, &c. take a protasis with el where a 
causal sentence would seem more natural. E. g. 

Gav/xa^tt d' rywyc « /iiydcif v/awv fxifr evSvfielrai firjr opyiffra*, and 
I wonder that no one of you is either concerned or angry (lit. if no one 
of you is, &c, / wonder). See also § 248. 

Such verbs are especially 6avfid(<o, alcrx^voyML, dyanrda, and dyava- 
icrctt. They sometimes take ori, because, and a casual sentence (§ 250). 

III. RELATIVE AND TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 

§ 229. Relative sentences include all temporal clauses 
except those introduced by irpiv^ or other word meaning 
until, 

8* 
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The antecedent of a relative is either definite or indefi- 
nite. It is definite when the relative refers to a definite 
person or thing, or to some definite time, place, or manner ; 
it is indefinite when no such definite person, thing, time, 
place, or manner is referred to. Both definite and indefi- 
nite antecedents may be either expressed or understood. 
E.g. 

{Definite.) Tavra a tx<^ opas, you see these things which I have ; or 
& €x<i> opqi, "Otc c^ouXfTo ^\6fp^ {once) when he wished, he came. 

(indefinite.) Udvra a hv fiov\<»>vTai €$ovaiv, they will have every- 
ihinfj which they may want ; or a ctv ^ovkamai (^ovaiv, they will have 
whatever they may want. "Orav tXBtj, tovto Trpafo), when he shall come 
(or when he comes), I will do thU. "Ore ^ovkoiTOy tovto fvpacraev, 
whenever he wished, he (always) did this. 

Definite Antecedent. 

§ 230. A relative with a definite antecedent has no 
effect on the mood of the following verb ; it therefore takes 
the indicative (with ov for its negative), unless the general 
sense requires some other construction. E. g. 

Tis ttrff 6 x^pos 8rJT iv ^ fif^fjKaficv; i. e. the place in which, &c. 
*'£a)r eaTi Katpos, dvriKd^eo'Bc Ta>v irpayfidTav, (now) while there is an 
opportunity, &c. 

Indefinite Antecedent. — Conditional Relative. 

§ 231. A relative clause with an indefinite antecedent 
has a conditional force and is often called a protasis, the 
antecedent clause being called the apodosis. Such a rela- 
tive is called a conditional relative. The negative parti- 
cle is fii^. 

Note. Relative words (like «, if) take &v before the subjunctive. 
(See § 207, 2.) .With ore, oitotc, tWi, and eweiBri, &v forms otov, 
iirdrav, indv or cmjv (Ionic iiredv), and €n€ibdv. In Homer we gen- 
erally find ore k€, &c. 

§ 232. The conditional relative sentence has four forms 
in particular suppositions, corresponding to those of ordi- 
nary protasis. (§§ 221 - 224.) 
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1. Present or past condition simply stated (§ 221). E. g. 
"O Tt /SovXfTat dcoo-o), / will give him whatever he (now) wishes 

(like €t n ^oxikerai, da>o-a>, if he (now) wishes anything^ I will give it, 
*A fifj Old a, ovBe oXofiai elbtvaiy what I do not know, I do not even 
think I know (like et nva fifj ot5a, if there are any things which I do 
not know). 

2. Present or past condition stated so as to imply that 
the condition is not or was not fulfilled (supposition con- 
trary to fact, § 222). E. g. 

*A 117} €fiov\€To dovvai, ovK Kv tboiKev, he would not have given 
what he had not wished to give (like « riua firi i^ovKero Bovvat, ovk hv 
€d(OK€v, if he had not wished to give certain things, he woidd not have 
given them). Ovk &p cVep^cipoOftfv irpdrr^iv 6. fifj r^niG-Taiieda, we 
should not (then) be undertaking to do (as we now are) things which we 
did not understand (like ei rtva fifj ^Trtora/ie^a, if there were any things 
which we did not know, the whole belonging to a supposition not real- 
ized). So OP yrjpas crcrftcv, Odyss. I. 217. 

This case occurs less frequently than the others. 

3. Future condition in the more vivid form (§ 223). E. g. 
*0 Tt hv PovXrirai, Baxra, I will give him whatever he may tvish 

(like fdv Tt PovXrjrai, Saxrca, if he shall wish anything, I will give it). 
"Orav firj aOcva, irtirava-ofuu, when I (shall) have no more strength, 
I shall cease. *AX6\ovs koI pqirta reKva a^ofieu iv vri^a-aw, ctttju 
TTTokUBpov €X<afi€v, wc wHl cori'y them as soon as we shall take the 
city. Horn. 

The future indicative cannot generally be substituted for the sub- 
junctive here, as it can in ordinary protasis (§ 223, N. 1). 

4. Future condition in the less vivid form (§ 224). E. g. 
"O Tt fiovXotro, BoiTjv av, I should give him whatever he might 

wish (like ft n /SovXoito, 8oiT)v tiv, if he should wish anything, I should 
give it). U€ivS>v (fydyoi hv owdrt ffovXoiTO, if he loere hungry^ he 
would eat whenever he might wish (like €i irorf fiovKovro, if he should 
ever wish). 

§ 233. The conditional relative sentence has the same 
forms in general suppositions as ordinary protasis (§ 225), 
taking the suhjunctive after primary tenses, and the opta- 
tive after secondary tenses. E. g. 

*0 Tt av PovXTjTat 8i8a>fit, I (always) give him whatever he wants 
(like idv Ti PovXrjTaij if he ever wants anything). *0 rt jSovXotro 
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€di8ovv, I (always) gave him whatever he wanted (like ci t* ^ovXoito), 
^vfiftaxclp TOVTOif i6e\ovariv &navT€S, ovs h» opSxri irapea-Kevaa-fie- 
vovs, all wish to be allies of those whom they see prepared. *H v/k* &v 
oXkoi y€v<&PTaif bpwnv ovk dvafrxfra, when they get home, they do 
things unbearable, Ots fiiv tboi fvra#cTa>ff lovra^t rives T€ €iev ^p<ora, 
Koi fTTci nvSoiTo iirrivfi, he {always) asked those whom he saw (at 
any time) marching in good order, who they were ; and when he learned, 
he praised them. *'E.ir€ibri Be dpotx^^i^t ela^eipev rrapa top 2<a- 
Kparrf, and (each morning) when the prison was opened, we went in to 
Socrates, 

Note 1. The indicative sometimes takes the place of the subjunc- 
tive or optative here, as in the general suppositions of ordinary prot- 
asis (see § 225, N. 1). This occurs especially in poetry after the 
indefinite relative oar is, which itself expresses the same idea of 
indefiniteness which 6s with the subjunctive or optative usually ex- 
presses; as oa-Tis p.rf Ta)v dplarap airrerai PovKevfidroiP, kclkuttos 
eiPtu BoKei, whoever does not cling to the best counsels, seems to be most 
base. Soph. Antig, 178. (Here hs plj cfTmyrai would be the common 
expression.) Such examples belong under § 232, 1. 

Note 2. Homeric similes sometimes have asy &s Tf,. wf ore, ois 
OS (seldom &s ice, &c.), with the subjunctive, where we should expect 
the present indicative, which is sometimes used; as «f yvpff jcXat- 
fjo-i, . , , . Sl>s 'Obva-evs, &c., as a wife weeps, so did Ulysses^ &c. 
Odyss. VIII. 523. See Odyss. V. 328; H. X. 5; XL 67. 

§ 234. Conditional relative sentences have most of the 
peculiarities and irregularities of ordinary protasis. Thus, the 
protasis and apodosis may have different forms (§ 227, 1) ; the 
simple relative is sometimes found in poetry with the -subjunc- 
tive (like el for edp or eX k€, § 223, N. 2) ; the relative clause 
may depend on an infinitive, participle, or other construction 
(§ 226, 3) ; and the conjunction be may connect the relative 
clause to a following antecedent clause (§ 227, 2). 

Assiinilatlon In Conditional Belative Clauses. 

§ 235. When a conditional relative clause referring to the 
future depends on a subjunctive or optative referring to the 
future, it regularly takes by assimilatio7i the same mood with 
its leading verb. E. g. 

*Edp Ttpes 01 ii/ bvpaPTat rovro iroi&o'i, Ka\S>s e^ei, if any who 
shall be able do thv^, it will be well; el ripes at bvpaiPro tovto 
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noiotep, Kok&s ^ tx^i, if any who should he ahle should do this^ it 
foould he well. EWr 7rdvT€S o! bvvaivro rovro iroiOi€v, that all 
who may he able would do this, (Here the optative voioUvy § 251, 1, 
makes ot bvvaivTo preferable to oX hv 8vv<>>jrrai, which would express 
the same idea). 

Note. A secondary tense of the indicative may assimilate a de- 
pendent conditional relative clause in the same way. 

Relative Claugeg expressing Purpose, Besult, or Cause. 

§ 236. The relative is used with the future indicative 
to express a purpose or object. E. g. 

npcaPtiay n€fiir€tv rJTig ravr €p€L xal irapcorat toIs irpdyiiaaiv, 
to send an embassy to say this<, and to he present at the transactions. Ov 
yap €(m poi xphf^"^^^ 6n66€v €«er(o-a>» for I have no money to pay 
the fine with. 

The antecedent here may be definite or indefinite ; but the nega- 
tive particle is always pri, as in final clauses. 

Note 1. In Homer, the subjunctive (with k€ joined to the rela- 
tive) is commonly found in this construction after primary tenses, and 
the optative (without k€) after secondary tenses. The optative is 
sometimes found even in Attic prose, usually depending on another 
optative. 

Note 2. 'E^^^^^julx^^^^^jilIj on condition that, which commonly 
takes the infinitive (§ 267), sometimes takes the future indicative ; as 
cVl TovT^ vn€^iaTapai^ k<f> ^re vn ovd€v6s vpeoDv ap^opaiy I with- 
draw on this condition, that I shall he ruled hy none of you. Hdt. 

Note 3. In this construction the future indicative generally re- 
mains unchanged, even after past tenses. 

§ 237. '^Ha-re (sometimes ©9), so that, which generally 
takes the infinitive (§ 266), is sometimes followed by the 
indicative. E. g. 

Oura)f dypapdvas ?x*^*» &otc fX wife re avrh xPl^^a yevfia-ftrOai ; 
are you so senseless that you expect them to hecome good ? 

Note. A simple relative sentence with or or Sorts sometimes de- 
notes a result^ where ©ore would be expected; as ris ovrcos tvrjBijs 
iarivj ocrrty dypo€i ; &c., who is so simple as not to know f &c. 

§ 238. The relative is sometimes equivalent to orty he- 
cause, and a personal or demonstrative. The verb is in the 
indicative, as in ordinary causal sentences (§ 250). E. g. 
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Bavfiaarhp iroitis^ h^ fiinv ovbtv 8id<os, you do a strange thing in 
giving us nothing (like ort av ovBcv didct)?). Ao^ar dftaSq? tlvat o 9 
. . . . €K€\€V€y having seemed unlearned, because he commanded, &c 



Temporal Particles slgnlfyins Until and Before that. 

§ 239. 1. When eo)?, eirre, ci^c, H'^XPh ^^^ ocppa^ 
until, refer to a definite point of past time, they take the 
indicative. E. g. 

'Srjxov naktv, etas inrjXBotf €is rroTafi6Pf I swam on again, until I 
came into a river, Horn. Tavra ivoiow, fii^pi vkotos cy/yero, 
this they did until darkness came on, 

2. These particles follow the construction of conditional 
relatives in the last three forms of particular suppositions 
and in general suppositions. E. g. 

'E7ri<r;(ff, tar hv Koi ra \oina irpofrfidBuSj wai( until you (shall) 
learn the rest besides (§ 232, 3). Emolfi ay ... . eas irapar eivaifxi 
TovTop, I would tell him, &c., until I put him to the torture (§ 232, 4). 
'HScW &u Touro) €Tt dieXeySfirjv, ecas avr^ .... OTTcdoojca, / should 
(in that case) gladly have continued to talk tvith him until I had given 
him back, &c. (§ 232, 2). *A 3* av davvroKra ,7, dvdyicri ravra del 
npayixara napexeiv, eat? ^v xo>pav Xd^rf, whatever things are in dis- 
order, these must always make trouble until they are put in order (§ 233). 
Uepieptpopev eKaarore, eats dvoixQelrj to beapanrripiQv, we waited each 
day until the prison was opened (§ 233). 

Note. The omission of av after these particles and irpiv, when 
the verb is in the subjunctive, is more common thaji it is after el or 
ordinary relatives (§ 223, N. 2), occurring sometimes in Attic prose ; 
as p.e\pi wXoCff yeinjToi, Thuc. I. 137. 

§ 240. 1. AVhen wpiu^ before, before tJiat, until, is not 
followed by the infinitive, it takes the indicative, subjunc- 
tive, or optative, like eiw? (§ 239). E. g. 

OvK ^v ake^rfp! ov8ev, itplv y eya tTif)i<nv edei^a, &c., there was 
no relief, until I showed them, &c. Ov xph M^ eudevhe direXOelv, vp\p 
&u 8^ biKTjv, I must not leave this place until he is punished, Ovk &p 
eldeirjs irpXv neipijSe irjs, you tvould not knoto until you had (shotdd 
have) tasted it. *Exprjv prf irporepov avpfiovkeveiv, nplv rjfids ebi~ 
da^aVf <fec., they ought not to have given advice until they had in- 
structed us, &c. 'OpSta-i tovs npeafivrepovs ov npoaOev dnidvTas, irpip 
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&v d(f>5>a'tp ol apxovT€Si they see that the elders never go away until 
the authorities (N.smiiss them. Ou8afi6$€v dcpieaav, npiv irapaBtltv 
avToU tiptarovj they dismissed them from no place before they had set a 
meal before them. 

2. Upiv regularly takes the subjunctive and optative (when 
they are-^llowed) only if the leading verb is negative or inter- 
rogative with a negative implied ; very seldom if that is affirm- 
ative. It takes the indicative after both negative and affirm- 
ative sentences, but chiefly after negatives. 

Otherwise irplv takes the infinitive (§ 274). In Homer, the 
infinitive is the form regularly used after xrpcV, without regard 
to the leading sentences. 

Note. HpXv tJ, irportpov rj (priusquamj, and npoa-Btv ^ 

may be used in the same constructions as rrpiv itself. 

IV. INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
General Principles. 

§ 241. 1. A direct quotation gives the exact words of 
the original speaker or writer. In an indirect quotation 
the original words conform to the construction of the sen- 
tence in which they are quoted. 

Thus the words ravra PovXofiai may be quoted either directly, 
X«y« ris ^^ ravra ^ovXauai"; or indirectly, X/yf* ris on ravra 
/SovXfroi or Xcyct ris ravra ^ovXtaBai, some one says that he wishes 
for this. 

"On, that, occasionally precedes even direct quotations; as in Anab. 
I. G, 8. . . 

2. Indirect quotations may be introduced by on or €09, 
iJuit, or by the infinitive (as in the example given above) ; 
sometimes also by the participle. 

3. Indirect questions follow the same rule as indirect 
quotations, in regard to their moods and tenses. 

Note. The term indirect discourse applies to all clauses (even sin- 
gle clauses in a sentence of different construction) which indirectly 
express the words or tliought of any person, even past thoughts of 
the speaker himself. 
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§ 242. 1. Indirect quotations after oti and a><: and 
indirect questions follow this general rule: — 

After primary tenses, eacli verb retains both the mood and 
the tense of the direct discourse. After secondary tenses, 
each indicative or subjunctive of the direct discourse may 
be either changed to the sa7ne tense of the optative or 
retained in its original mood and ten^. But all secondare/ 
tenses of the indicative implying non-fulfilment of a con- 
dition (§ 222) and all optatives are retained unchanged. 

The imperfect and pluperfect, having no tenses in the optative, 
remain unchanged in all kinds of sentences. The aorist indicative 
likewise remains unchanged when it belongs to a dependent clause of 
the direct discourse (§ 247), but otherwise it is changed like the 
primary tenses (§ 243). 

2. When the quotation depends on a verb which takes 
the infinitive or participle, its leading verb is changed to 
the corresponding tense of the infinitive or participle {av 
being retained when there is one), and the dependent 
verbs follow the preceding rule. 

3. Av is never omitted with the indicative or optative 

in indirect discourse, if it was used in the direct form ; but 

av belonging to a relative word or particle in the direct 

form is regularly dropped when the subjunctive is changed 

to the optative in indirect discourse. 

"Av is never added in the indirect discourse when it was not used 
in the direct form. 

4 The negative particle of the direct discourse is reg- 
ularly retained in the indirect form. But the infinitive 
and participle occasionally have firi where ov would be 
used in direct discourse. 

Simple Sentences in indirect Discourse. 

Indicative and Optative after 8ri and (&9| and in Indirect Questions. 

§ 243. When the direct form is an indicative (without 
av)y the principle of § 242 gives the following rule for in- 
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direct quotations after on or co? and for indirect ques- 
tions : — 

Alter primary tenses the verb retains both its mood and 
tense. After secondary tenses it is either changed to the 
same tense of the optative or retained in the original mood 
and teiise. E. g. 

A«y« oTi ypd(f)€if he says that he is writing; Xcyct ot* typaifitv, 
he says that he was loriting ; \iyti on typa^^^v, he says that he 
wrote; X/^fi on y€ypa(fi€v, he will say that he has written, 'Eptara 
rl ^ovXovraiy he asks what they want; dyvoa> rl Troirfo'ova'iv, I 
"do not knoiv what they will do. 

EiTTcv OTI ypd(f)oi or on ypa<^ei, he said that he was writing 
(he said ypd<f)<a). Einev ori ypdyjroi or ori ypdi^et, he said that 
he would write (he said ypd^o)). EiTrei' on ypdyfreicv or on «ypa- 
'^IrcVf he said that he had written (he said cypa^a, / wrote). Eittcv on 
yeypa^o)ff tXrj or on y€ypa<^6v, he said that he had wntten (he 
said ycypa</)a, 1 have icrilten), 

(Opt.) *E7r€ipoi)pTfv avr^ bciKvvvaif on oioiro fitv etrai cro^of, €tff 
5' oi;, / tried to show him that he believed himself to be wise, but was not 
so (i. e. oUrai p,€v .... ecrn 5' o0). 'YTretTrwv &ri avros raKci npd^oif 
^X^ro, hinting that he would hiim^elf attend to things there, he departed 
(he said avros rdK€i 7rpd^a>). *EXefav on 7r€ fiylrcitv affms 6 *Ivb&v 
fiaatkcvSi Kf\€vaiv §p<aTdv i^ orov 6 xroXc/AOf eii;, they said that the 
king of the Indians had sent them, commanding them to ask on what 
account there was the war (they said tir€p,y^€v rums, and the question 
was tK vivos icrXv 6 irdkefAos ;). "Hprro €t ns e/ioC ^ti; aorpayrtpos, 
he asked whether there was any one wiser than I (i. e. can ns o-ot^oi- 
r€pos ;). 

(Indic.) "EXcyov on cXirt^ovcrti <r« koli rr)V iroXtv effti^ fiot X"P**'' 
they said th-at they hoped you and the state would be grateful to me. *Hk€ 
5' dyyeXXcDi^ ns i)s 'EXdrcta KaT€t\rjnrai, some one was come with 
a report that Elatea had been taken (here the perf. opt mipfht have 
been used). *AnoKpivdfi€voi on 7r//i^ovo'i xrpcV/Sfif, €vdifs dn-^X- 
\a$avy having replied that they would send ambassadors, they divniised 
them at once. 'Hwdpovv rl wore X c'y 6 i, / was uncertain what he meant 
(ri noT€ Xe'yfi;). *E^ov\(vovto tIv avTov AfaraXeti/rovo'iv, they 
were considering the question, whom they should leave here. 

Note 1. The imperfect and pluperfect regularly remain unchanged 
in this construction after secondary tenses (§ 242, 1). But occa- 
sionally the present optative represents the imperfect here; as dncKpi' 
vavTo on ovbiis fidprvs napeirj, they replied that there had been no 
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witness present (olBels iraprjp), where the context makes it clear that 
Trapflrf does not stand for Trapeari. See § 203, N. 1. 

Note 2. In a few cases the Greek changes a present indicative to 
the imperfect in this construction, instead oi retaining it or changing 
it to the optative ; as eV caropla rjaaUf ivvoovpevoi on im rais ^atriXc- 
€09 Bvpcus ijaaVf they were tn despair^ considering that they were at the 
Kinfjs gates, Tiiis is also the English usage. 

Subjunctive or Optative representing the Interrogative Subjunctive. 

§ 244. In indirect questions, after a primary tense, an 
mterrogative subjunctive (§ 256) retains its mood and tense ; 
after a secondary tense, it may either be changed to the 
same tense of the optative or retained in the subjunctive. 
E.g. 

BovXcvofuii oiro)s cc airohpSi, I am trying to think how T shall es- 
cape you (n&s (T€ dnoipa;). Ovk otS' « Xpvtravrq. tovt^ hS>, I do 
not know whether I shall give them to this Chrysantas, Ovk €x<o ri 
€(9ra), I do not know what I sJiall say (ri citto);), Non habeo quid 
dicam. ^EirripovTo et wapahoUv rfjv irokiv, they asked whether they 
should give up the city (napaS&pcv Tr^v nokw; shall we give up the 
city?), *H7rop« o r* xpriaairo tw Trpdy/xari, he was at a loss how to 
deal with the matter (W XPW^H^^ 0' *E^ovX6voih-o 61X6 KaraKava-ea- 
a IV €iT€ Ti aWo ;^p^(ra>yrat, they were deliberating whether they 
should bum them or dispose of them in some other way. 

In these cases tl (never eov) is used for whether, before the subjunc- 
tive as well as the optative. 

Indicative or Optative with Av. 

§ 245. An indicative or optative with &v retains its mood 
and tense unchanged in indirect discourse. E. g. 

Aeyct (or tXeycv) art tovto Itv €yevero, he says or (said) that this 
would have happened; tXeyev ori ovros dticatW &y Odvoi, he said 
that this man would justly die. 

Infinitive and Participle in Indirect Quotations. 

§ 246. When the infinitive or participle is used in 
indirect discourse, its tense represents the tense of the 
finite verb in the direct form to which it corresponds, the 
present and perfect including the imperfect and pluper- 
fect. Each tense with av can represent the corresponding 
tenses of either indicative or optative with av. E. g. 
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'Appatrreiv nptxjyaa-iCfTM, he pretends that he is ill; i^iioctv 
appaa-Tctv tovtovI, he took an oath that this man was ill, Kara- 
ax^^v <l)rfO'i rovTovfy he says that he detained them. *E(l>tj xphf^^ 
iavra roifg Qrf^alovs tiriKt ktj pvx^vaif he said that the Thelnins had 
offered a reward for him. 'ETrayyeXXrrai ra diKcua noirfa-ciVy he 
promises to do what is right. See examples under § 203, and N. 1. 

^HyyeiXf tovtovs epxofiivovsy he announced that these were com- 
ing (pvToi €pxovTai)\ dyy^XXei tovtovs €\66vTag, he announces that 
these came; dyycXXet tovto ytprja-ofievovy he announces that this 
will be done; rlyyeike tovto y^vtjfrop.tvov, he announced that this 
would he done ; rjyy^iKt tovto yeyevrf fitpoVf he announced that this 
had been done (tovto ytytvriTai). 

See examples of &v with infinitive and participle under § 211. 

Note. The infinitive is said to stand in indirect discourse and its 
tenses correspond to those of the finite moods, when it depends on a 
verb implying thought or the expression of thought^ and when also the 
thought, as originally conceived, would have been expressed by some 
tense of the indicative (with or without av) or optative (with av), 
which can be transferred without change of tense to the infinitive. 
Thus in /SovXrrat cX^ecv, he wishes to go, iXdelv represents no form 
of either aorist indicative or aorist optative, but is merely the ordi- 
nary infinitive (§ 202) not in mdirect discourse. But in <l>rj(r\ cX^eti^, 
he says that he went, *X6tiv represents ^\$o» of the direct discourse. 

Indirect Quotation op Compound Sentences. 

§ 247. When a compound sentence is indirectly quoted, 
its leading verb follows the rules for simple sentences 
(§§243-246). 

After primary tenses the dependent verbs retain the 
same mood and tense. After secondary tenses, all primary 
tenses of the indicative and all subjunctives may either be 
changed to the same tense of the optative or retain the 
mood and tense of the direct form. But dependent second- 
ary tenses of the indicative are kept unchanged in all 
cases. E. g. 

Ay v/xfi; \4yriTt, frotrio'eiv (^»7<ri) 6 prjT ala-xvvrjv pfjT dBo^lap 
avTm <f>€p€iy if you shall say so, he says he will do whatever does not 
bring shame or discredit to him. (Here no change is made, except in 
voi^crriy, § 246.) 

'AsreKpivavTo on fjLav6dvoi€v A ovk iirlfTTaivro^ he replied^ 
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that they learned what they did not understand (he said fiavSdvovo-iv & 
oifK iirloTavraiy which might have been retained). Ei nva KJicvyovra 
XrjyltoiTo, 7rporjy6p€V€v on o>s ndXefiia XPI^^'''^^^ .^^ announced, 
that if he should catch any one running away, he should treat him as an 
enemy (he said, el nva X^^fiat, xPV^^H^h § 223, N. 1). 'Evd/wfc, 
oaa rrjs nokcas irpoXdfioi, ndvra ravra /Se^aiW €^€ip, he believed 
that he should hold all those places securely which he should take from the 
city beforehand (Jaa av 7r/)oXd/3a>, ejo)). 'Edoieci ftoi Tavrji neipaa-dai 
amSrjpai, €vSvfioviJL€V(p on, cav fih XddcOj a-cuBrfaofiai, it seemed 
best to me to try to gain safety in this way, thinking that if I should 
escape notice, I should be saved (here we might have had €t \a6oiyLi, 
a-ci>6rf<roLfxrfv), "^(f^afrav rovs avbpas dwoKTcvtiv obs c ;( o v o* t fSv- 
rat, they said that they should kill the men whom they had living {diro- 
K€vovp.€v ovi exopcvj which might have been changed to diroKT€P€Lv 
ovs expi'tv), UpobrjKov rfv (jovto) i(r6p.€Vov, ct pr^ ica>Xt;Gr6Te, it 
was plain that this would be so unless you should prevent (jovto carai ce 
prj Ka>\va€T€, for which we might have had ct pri Koikixroire). "HkmCov 
Tovs 2iK€\oifS ravrrj, otfs pereire pyfrav, dnavrricrtadai, they hoped tJie 
Sikels whom they had sent for would meet them here, 

Note 1. One verb may be changed to the optative while another 
is retained; as briXwa-as on troipol clci pdxfoSai, et ns i^cpxoiTO', 
having shown that they were ready to fight if any one should come forth 
(cToipoi eio-t, idv n9 €$epxT}Tai). This sometimes causes a great va- 
riety of constructions in the same sentence. 

Note 2. The aorist indicative is not changed to the optative in 
dependent clauses, to avoid confusion with the aorist subjunctive, 
which is regularly so changed. In dependent clauses in which con- 
fusion would be impossible (as in causal sentences), which never have 
a subjunctive), even an aorist indicative may become optative. 

Note 3. A dependent optative of course remains unchanged in 
all indirect discourse. 

§ 248. The principles of § 247 apply also to any de- 
pendent clause (in a sentence of any kind) which expresses 
indirectly the past tJioughts of any person, even of tlie 
speaker himself. 

This applies especially to the following constructions : — 
1. Clauses depending on au infinitive after verbs of vrishing, 
commanding, advising, &c. ; as these verbs imply thought, or the 
expression of thought, although the infinitive after them is not in 
indirect discourse (§ 246, Note). 
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2. Clauses containing a protasis with the apodosis implied in 
the context (§ 226, Note), or with the apodosis expressed in a 
verb like 6avfidC<a (§ 228). 

3. Temporal clauses expressing a past intention, especially 
those introduced by €«? or npiv after past tenses. 

4. Even ordinary relative sentences, which would regularly 
take the indicative. 

This aiFects the construction of course only after past tenses. 
E. g. 

(1.) 'E/SouXoiH-o iXSelvy el tovto ye'voiro, they wbiked to go if this 
shovM happen. (Here cjSouXokto iXBelu iav tovto yivrjTai might be 
used, expressing the form, if this shall happen, in which the wish 
would be conceived.) 'EKcXevo'tv o ti bvpaivTo XafiovTas fxerabio)^ 
K€iv, he commanded them, to take what they could and pursue (he said 
o Ti &v bvvr)(T6€, what you can, and therefore we might have had o rt 
hv bvvcovrai). YLpoeiirov avTois fi^ vavfiaxfiv KopivOiois, r)v fiff 67rt 
KepKvpav TrXeoxri Koi /AtXXoxrti^ ano^alvtiv, they instructed them 
not to engage in a sea fight with Corinthians, unless these should be sail- 
ing against Corcyra and should he on the point of landing, (Here the 
direct forms are retained, for which ct /i^ vXioiev km /acXXoicv 
might have been used.) 

(2.) "QiKreipov, el AXoxrotyro, they pitied them, in case they should 
he captured (the thought being ci dXwaoi/Tai, which might have 
been retained). ^{ikoKas a-vfnrcpnei, oncas ^vXarroiev avTov, koi el 
tS>v aypimv ti ffiavelr^ Orjpimp, he sends (sent) guards, to guard him 
and (to be ready) in case any of the savage leasts should appear (the 
thought being edv ti (jiapfj). TaXXa, rjv cti vavpaxelv oi *A6i]vaioi 
roX/i^o-oxrt, ndpca-KevdCovTo, they made the other preparations (to be 
ready) in case the Athenians should still venture a naval battle. ''Exaipov 
ayairoiv el tis edaoi, I rejoiced, being content if any one would let it 
pass (the thought was dyair<o et tis idaei). *E^au/uife ct rt? dpyv- 
pLov TrpdTToiTo, hc wondered that any one demanded money; but in 
the same book (Xen. Mem. I.) we find edavfiaCe b* el firj ^avepov 
avTois ecTTiv, he wondered that it was not plain. 

(3.) iTTOpbag eTTOifia-aPTO €<os dirayyeXSe irj tcl \exSevTa els AaKe- 
baipjQva, they made a truce, (to continue) until what had been said should 
be reported at Sparta (their thought was e<i>s dTrayye\6fj, which 
might have been retained). Ov yap brj ccfieas dmei 6 6e6s ttjs an-ot- 
KLTfs, TTpw bq diriKonPTai eg avrfjp Aifivrjv, i. e. until they should 
come, &c. (where aTriKoiPTo might have been used). Hdt. 

(4.) Koi jiTee a-rjpa IbiaBai, o m pd oi yap^poio ndpa UpoiToio 
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(f>tpoiTOy he wished to see the token, which he was bringing (as he 
said) from Proetus. KaTriy6p€ov twv AiyivrjTtcav ra Trcnotri koi€V 
npobovTfs rfjv *EXXada, they accused the Aeginetans for what (as they 
said) they had done in betraying Greece. 

For tlie same principle in causal sentences, see § 250, Note. 

Note. On this principle, final and object clauses with tpa, owtos, 
0)9, /xij, &c., admit the double construction of indirect discourse, and 
allow either the subjunctive or future indicative (as the case maj be) 
to stand unchanged after secondary tenses. (See § 216, 2.) The 
same principle extends to all conditional and conditional relative sen- 
tences depending on final or object clauses, as these too belong to the 
indirect discourse. 

''OTroff AND ''o IN Indirect Quotations. - 

§ 249. 1. In a few cases oirwj is used for &s or on in indi- 
rect quotations, chiefly in poetry. E. g. 

TovTO fiTf fioi (jipdCf 8 IT fas ovk €? KOKos, do not tell me this, that you 
are not base. Soph. 

2. Homer rarely uses o (neuter of or) for 5t4. E. g. 

AcvaacTc yhp t6 yc Trawer, 3 ftoi y€pag tp^trat aXXrj, for you all 
see this, that my prize goes another way. Tiyvaa-Kotv o ol aMs vneipexf 
Xf^pas 'AjtoXXwv, knowing that Apollo himself held over him his hands. 

V. CAUSAL SENTENCES. 

§ 250. Causal sentences express a catcse or reason, and 
are introduced by ota, C09, because, hrei^ hreiBrjy ore, oiroTey 
since, and by other particles of similar meaning. They 
take the indicative after both primary and secondary tenses. 
The negative particle is ov. E. g. 

K^$cTo yap AavaSiv, oti pa BurjcKOvras 6paT0, for he pitied the 
Danai, because he saw them dying. "Ort rovff ovr&s ?x**> wpoa^icci, 
&c., since this is so, it is becoming, &c. 

Note. On the principle of indirect discourse (§ 248), the optative 
may be used in a causal sentence after a past tense, to imply that the 
cause is assigned on the authority of some other person than the 
speaker; as t6v HepiKkea €KdKi[ov, on OTparriybs au ovk CTTc^ayot, 
they abused Pericles, because (as they said) being general he did not lead 
them out. Thuc. (This assigns the reason why the Athenians abused- 
him, and does not show the historian's opinion.) 
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VL EXPRESSION OF A WISH. 

§ 251^ 1. When a wish refers to the future, it is ex- 
pressed by the optative, either with or without elOe or d yap, 
that, if. The negative is /ii}, which can stand alone 
with the optative. Kg. 

To fiep vvv ravra irprfa (tols raircp iv x^pcAv f^^tft for the present 
may you continue to do these things which you have now in hand, Ildt 
Et^€ (f)i\os fifxiv y€voio, O that you may become our friend. MrjKeri 
fa>i;v €ya), may I no longer live. TeOuairjv, ort fioi firfKfn ravra 
fUXoij may I die when I shall no longer care for these things (§ 235). 

For the distinction between the present and aorist, and an example 
illustrating it, see § 202, 1. 

2. When a wish refers to the present or the past, and it 
is implied that its object is not or was not attained , it is 
expressed by a secondary tense of the indicative with etOe 
or el ydp^ which here cannot be omitted The imperfect 
and aorist are distinguished here as in protasis (§ 222). 
E.g. 

eWc tovto (Troifif O that he were doing this, or O that he had done 
this. eWc tovto €volffa-€Vj that he had done this; wl yhp p.^ 
€y€V€To TovTOi that this had not happened. 

Biff c ( X ^ ^ fiekrlovs (f)p€va9, that thou hadst a better understand- 
ing. Ei yap Toaaimrjv bvvapAv tlxov, that I had so great power. 
Et^e o-ot rorc avveyevofjLtfv, O that I had then met with you. 

Note 1. The aorist &<f>€\ov of o^etkeay debeo, and in Homer some- 
times the imperfect cS^eXXoy, are used with the infinitive in wishes, 
with the same meaning as the secondary tenses of the indicative ; as 
co<l>€\€ TOVTO TToiei V, would that he were doing this (lit. he ought to be 
doing this), or would that he had done this (habitually) ; cS^eXc tovto 
TToirjaaiy would that he had done this. 

''QipcXov is negatived by pff (not ov), and it may even be preceded 
by ci^e or ei yap ; as u^ ttot c5 </> c X o » \nr iiv ttjv SicOpoif, that I 
had never left Scyros ; tl •^ttp ca^ti^v otot'Te etyai, U Will thty icere 
able J &c. As this is really an apodosis, like eSei, &c., with the infini- 
tive (§ 222, N. 1), the use of ci^c, c2 yap, and pri with it is an 
anomaly. 

Note 2. The two forms of wishes (§ 251) are elliptical forms of 
protasis, as is seen by tl in ci^f and « yap (sometimes in poetry the 
simple cQ, and by the force of the difierent tenses. 
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VII. IMPERATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN COMMANDS, 
EXHORTATIONS, AND PROHIBITIONS. 

§ 252. The imperative expresses a command, exhor- 
tation, or entreaty ; as Xcye, speak thou ; ^eOye, begone ! 
eX^eVo), let him come ; 'xaipovrtovy let them rejoice. 

Note. A singular combination of a command and a question is 
found in such phrases as oitrO' h bpaaov; do — dost thou know 
what t 

§ 253. The first person of the subjunctive (generally 

plural) is used in exhortations. Its negative is firj. E. g. 

"itafiev, let us go: Ibatfiev, let us see; fiff tovto n-oica/xev, let 
us not do this. 

Note. Both subjunctive and imperative may be preceded by ay* 
(ayere), ffiipti or 1^4, come! These words are used without re- 
gard to the number or person of the verb which follows; as aye 
fit fiver € iravT€g» 

- § 254. In prohibitions, in the second and third persons, 
the present imperative or the aorist subjunctive is used with 
fii^ and its compounds. E. g. 

M^ noiti TOVTO, do not do this (habitually), or do not go on doing 
this; fifi IT o I Tier J} s tovto, (simply) do not do this. Mij Korii rovy 
vofjiovs 8iKdcrrjT€' firj fiorjBrjO'aTe r<» nenovdoTi Beivd • firf tvop^ 
K€tT€y do not judge according to the laws ; do not help him who htu 
suffered outrages ; do not abide by your oaths. 

The two forms have merely the usual distinction between the pres- 
ent and aorist (§ 202, 1). 

Note. The third person of the aorist imperative sometimes occurs 
in prohibitions; very rarely the second person. 

VIII. SUBJUNCTIVE LIKE FUTURE INDICATIVE IN HOMER. 
— INTERROGATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. — SUBJUNCTIVE AND 
FUTURE INDICATIVE WITH Ov firj. 

§ 255. In Homer, the subjunctive sometimes has the 
force of a future indicative in independent sentences. E. g. 

Ov yap TTO) Toiovs idov dvcpas, ov5e i8a>fiai, for t never yet saw 
nor shall I ever see such men, Kai ttotc tis etiri;<rii», and some one 
will (or may) say. 
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Note. This subjunctive may, like the future indicative, take 3v or 
ice to form an apodosis. See § 209, 2. 

§ 253. The first person of the subjunctive, and some- 
times the third, may be used in questions of doubt, where 
a person asks himself or another what he is to^ do. It is 
negatived by /a^. It is often introduced by fiovXei or 
fiovXeaOe (in poetry 0e\€L<; or OeKere), E. g. 

£ i n- fi> ravra ; shall I say this f or /3 o v X e i cwroo ravra ; do you wish 
that I should say thist Iloi rpdirafiai; irol Trope v^ca; whither 
shall I turn t whither shall I go f UoO bq /SovXei Ka6i(pii€uoi avayvto- 
/itv; where now wilt thou that we sit down and read f Ti tip elvai 
TovTo <^5 ; what shall any one (i. e. /) say this w ? 

So in ri naBa ; what will become of me f what harm will it do me f 
(lit. what shall I undergo ?). 

§ 257. The subjunctive and future indicative are used 
with the double negative ov /i?J in the sense of the future 
indicative with ou, but with more emphasis. E. g. 

Ov firf IT i Off rail he will not obey, OiJrc yap ylyvrrai, odfre yeyoi'cv, 
otfBi oZv fATf ycyiyra t, for there is not, nor has there been, nor will 
there ever Ue, &c. Oi; iror i^ ifiov ye fifj ndOTjs T6b€, you never 
shall suffer this at my hands, OS roi firfiroTe ere ... . oKovrd ris a^ei, 
no one shall ever take you against your will, &c. 

The double negative here seems to have merely the force of em- 
phasis, and the subjunctive is a relic of the old usage (§ 255). The 
aorist subjunctive is generally used in these expressions. 

Note. This construction in the second person sometimes expresses 
a strong prohibition; as ov firj Korap^frti, do not come doton (lit. 
you shall not come down). The future indicative and the aorist sub- 
junctive are both allowed in this sense. The imperative force is to 
be explained as in § 200, N. 8. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

§ 258. The infinitive has the force of a neuter verbal 
noun, and may take the neuter article in all its cases. It 
may at the same time, like a verb, have a subject or ob- 
ject ; and it is qualified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

§ 259. The infinitive as nominative may be the sub- 
9 
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ject of a finite, verb, especially of an impersonal v^b 
(§ 134, K 2) or of €<tt/; or it may be a predicate (§ 136). 
As accusative it may be the subject of another infinitive. 
E. g. ^ 

2vvi^7j avT^ tX^elv, U happened to him to go; i^rjv fitvtiPj it 
was possible to remain; det avrov fi€V€iv, he must remain; ^8v iroX- 
\ovs exOpoifs € X € * >' ; is it pleasant to have many enemies f ^rjari dthf 
rovTo noirjaai, he says it ii necessary^ to do this {noirja'ai \s subject 
of dciv). Ti yv&vat iiriarrifjLrjv X a c cV^orty, to learn is to acquire 
knowledge, Tovro cVr* to dBuc^tv, this is to commit injustice. To yap 
Bdvarov b^biivai ovbkv aXXo ittriv tj ^okcIv aotPov ftvai pij ovra, 
for to fear death is nothing else than to seem to be wise without being so. 

Note. These infinitives usually stand without the article; but 
■whenever it is desired to emphasize the infinitive, or to make the 
subject more prominent than the predicate (see the last examples), 
the article can be added. 

§ 260. . The- infinitive without the article may be the 
object of a verb. It generally has the force of an object 
accusative, sometimes that of a cognate accusative, and 
sometimes that of an object genitive. 

1. The object infitiitiy^^ not in indirect discourse may follow 
any verb whose action impireS^tMUQther action as its object. Suqh 
verbs are in general the same in Greek as in English, and others 
must be learned by practice. E. g. 

BovXcrat cX^eiv, he wishes to go; ^vXerai tow noXiras noXefwcovs^ 
€ivaif he wishes the citizens to be warlike; napaivovixtv a-oi p,€veiv, 
we advise you to remain ; vpotiXfTO froXeprja-at^ he preferred to make 
war; KtXevei <rc pff dntXBeip, he commands you not to depart; 
d^tova-iv &px€iv, they claim the right to rule; d^Mvrai Bapelpy he is 
thought to deserve to die; hioptu vpS>v irvyyimprfv pot f\^iVy I ask 
you to have consideration for me. So KcalXvei o-e fiaBlietp, he pre- 
vents you from marching; ov irt<f)vK€ dovXevcty, he is not bom 
to be a slave; dvafiakXerai rovro Trocetv, he postpones doing this; 
KLv8vv€V€i Bavflvy hc is in danger of death. 

The tenses here used are chiefly the present and aorist^ and these 
do not difi*er in their time (§ 202, 1, 2, and 3). In this construction 
the infinitive has no more reference \o time than jLuy other verbal 
noun would have. 

2. Ti^e pl^iject infinitive xdl . indirect^ discourse follqw^ 9^ yert^ 
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implying thought or the expression of thought or some equivalent 
phrase. Here each tense of the infinitive corresponds in time 
to the same tense of some finite mood. See § 246, with the 
examples and Note. 

Note 1. Of the three common verbs meaning to say, xfnjfii regu- 
larly takes the infinitive in indirect discourse, ctirov takes or* or &s 
with the indicative or optative, and X«y« allows either construction. 

Note 2. A relative clause depending on an infinitive in indirect 
discourse sometimes takes the infinitive by assimilation ; as midrj de 
y€V€<r0ai em rg oIki^, (e<^) dp€eayfi€Pfjv Karaka/iPdpeiv rfjv Bvpavy 
and when they came to the house, &c. Herodotus allows this even 
after tl, if, and bi&n, because. 

§ 261, 1. The infinitive without the article limits the 
meaning of many adjectives and nouns. E. g. 

Avvarhs iroi€iv tovto, able to do this; dtivos X/yciv, skilled in 
speaking; 0(109 tovto Xa/3etv, worthy to receive this; wpoOvfAOg X/- 
ytiPf eager to speak; fiakoKol KapT€p€iv, (too) effeminate to en- 
dure; imorriitMv Xcyetv tc km aiyavj knowing how both to speak 
and to be silent. N 

*Avayicrf €<rn. ndvras aTreX^cey, there is a necessity that all should 
withdraw; kivdvvos Ijv avrw naOfiv t4, he wa^h danger of suffering 
something; &pa dnitpaiy time to go away ; ikmbas «xci rovro irot^- 
(Tat, he has hopes of doing this. 

Note. Adjectives of this class are especially those denoting ability, 
fitness, desert, readiness, and their opposites; and, in general, those 
corresponding in meaning to verbs which take the infinitive (§ 260, 1). 
Nouns of this class are such as form with a verb (generally eifjti) an 
expression equivalent to a verb which takes the infinitive. Most 
nouns take the infinitive with the article as an adnominal genitive 
■(§ 262, 2). 

2. Any adjective or adverb may take the infinitive 
without the article as an accusative of specification (§ 160, 
1). Kg. 

Qcafxa alaxp6v Spav, a sight disgraceful to behold; 'k6yoi vptv xp^- 
o-ifi^oToi aKovtrat, words most useftd for you to hear ; tcl ;(aX€n-tt- 
raTa evpelv, the things hardest to find; nokireia ;(aXc7r^ crvCrjv, a 
government hard to live under. KdXXtora Ibeip, in a manner most 
delightful to behold. 

This infinitive is always active rather than passive; as npayfia 
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voXcTTov iroietv, a thing hard to dOj rather than xo^^f^^v noieitrBai^ 
hard to be done. 

Note. Nouns and even verbs may take the infinitive on this prin- 
ciple; as Bav/m IBeaSaiy a wonder to behold. *A/jtoT€u€<ricc fjLa- 
X€<r6aty he was the Jirst infighting (hke fidxqv)' Horn. 

§ 262. 1. The infinitive may depend on a preposition, 
in which case the article tov, to), or to must be pre- 
fixed. E. g. 

Up6 Tov Tovs 5pKovs dvoBovpai, before taking the oaths ; nph? r^ 
firfbiv €K -njs 7rp€<ri3ctas Xa/Sely, besides receiving nothing by the em- 
bassy; bia TO ^ivos €ivai ovk hv otei dbucqdrjiHUy you think you would 
not be wronged on account of your being a stranger. 

2. The genitive and dative of the infinitive, with the 
article, can stand in most of the constructions belonging 
to those cases ; as in that of the adnominal genitive, the 
genitive after a comparative or after verbs and adjectives, 
the dative of manner, means, &c., the dative after verbs 
and adjectives, and sometimes in that of the causal 
genitive. E. g. 

ToO irt€\v €7ri6vfxia, a desire to drink; KpciTTov rov XaXeii', better 
than prating; cVeV^ofi^y tov baKpveiv, we ceased our weeping 
(§ 263) ; drjSeis tov KaTaKov€iv twos elo-iVf they are unused to 
obeying any one. Ta (fyavepos €ivai toiovtos &v, by having it evident 
that he was such a man; r^ Koa-fiitas (rjv Triorevtw, to trust in an 
orderly life; ta-op t^ Trpoa-T^vctv, equal to lamenting beforehand. 
MtVa>f t6 \7jaTiKdu Ka6^p€iy tov rap npocroBovs fiaXkov Itvai avr^y 
Minos put down piracy, that his revenues might come in more abun- 
dantly. Thuc. 

§ 263. 1. Verbs and expressions denoting hindrance or 
freedom from anything allow either the infinitive with tov 
(§ 262, 2) or the simple infinitive (§ 260, 1). As the infinitive 
after such verbs can take the negative filf without afiecting the 
sense (§ 282, 6), we have a third and fourth form, still with 
the same meaning. (See Note, and § 263, 2.) Kg. 

Ei/yyfi a'€ tovto 7roi€7p, etpyct a€ tov tovto iroielv, cipyei <re 
lir] tovto TTOteti', a,py€i ac tov firf tovto iroietv, all meaning he 
prevents you from doing this. t6v ^iXiTmov nap^KBetv ovk ibvvavro 
Koi>\vaaif they could not hinder Philip from passing through. Tov 8c 
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bpa7r€r€V€ip aTrtlpyovai, they restrain them from running away. 
"Owep €crx€ fiTf rfjv HfXoTrowrfO'ov wopOclv, which prevented (him) 
from raoaging Peloponnesus. "E^t avrovs rov firi Karadvvaif it 
will keep them from sinking. 

Note. When the leading verb is negatived (or interrogative im- 
plying a negative), the double negative fi^ ov is generally used rather 
than the simple iitj with the infinitive (§ 283, 7), so that we can say 
^ovK €tpy€i <rc fifj ov tovto noielvf he does not prevent you from 
doing this, Tov {i^ ov n-otetif is rarely (if ever) used. 

2. The infinitive with ri fi^ is sometimes used after expres- 
sions denoting hindrancey and also after all which even imply 
jprevention, omission, or deniaL This infinitive with to is less 
closely connected with the leading verb than are the forms 
just mentioned (1), and it may often be considered an accusa- 
tive of specification (§ 160, 1), and sometimes (as after verbs of 
dental) an object accusative. Sometimes it expresses merely a 
result, E. g. 

T6v ofuKov ecjoyov t6 fi^ rh iyyifs rrj^ n6Ke<a£ KaKovpytlv, they 
prevented the crowd from injunng the neighboring parts of the city, 
(This adds d^ fifth form ei/iyci <r€ rh fivj rodro iroitlv to the four . 
already given in § 263, 1, as equivalents of the English he prevents 
you from doing this). Kifjuova naph rp^U d(l>€ia'av ^(fiovs r6 fi^ 
Sopon^ (rffxi&o'ai, they allowed Cimon by three votes to escape the 
punishment of death; ht. they let him off (so as) not to punish him unth 
death. 

Here, as above (1, Note), /x^ ov is used when the leading verb is 
negatived; as ovdcv yAp avr^ ravr ewapKecti r6 firf ov irco-eii^, 
for this will not at all suffice to prevent him from falling. 

§ 264. The infinitive with its subject, object, or other ad- 
juncts (sometimes including dependent clauses) may be pre- 
ceded by the article, the whole standing as a single noun in 
any ordinary construction. E. g. 

T6 5e firjTc TToKat tovto ir€irovd fvaiy 7t€<l>rfp€vai tc Tiva ^fiiv 
avfipaxiap tovtov avrippovroVf ^v ^vXonfieda xprjadai, ttjs nap fKclvoau 
€vyoias €v€py€Trfii hv ryoyyc Btiriv^ but the fact that we have not suffered 
this long ago, and that an aUiafice has appeared to us to balance these, 
if we shall wish to use it, — this I should ascribe as a benefaction to their 
good-will. Dem. (Here the whole sentence rh , , . , XP^^^ ^^ ^® 
object of Btiriv.) 
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§ 265. The infinitive without the article may express 
2^ purpose. E. g. 

Ot cipxovT€Sf ots €t\€(rB€ apx^iv fiov, the rulers^ whom you chose to 
rule me, T^v nokip <f>v\dTT€iv avrois irapibaKav^ they delivered the 
city to them to guard, Ai yvveuxft iri%Xv <f>€pov(r(u, the women bring- 
ing them (something) to drink. 

Note. In Homer, where &<rT€ is seldom used in its sense of so 
as, the simple infinitive may express a result; as rU o-^wt (vverjKe 
fidx^cSaij who brought them into conflict j so as to contend? 

Such expressions as fiei^ov § <f)€p€iv, too great to bear, are to be 
explained on the same principle. 

§ 266. 1. The infinitive after wore, so that, so as, ex- 
presses a residt E. g. 

Hv W€nMb€viUvos ovrof, fie re vaxv pabios ^X**" dpKOvpra, he 
had been so educated as very easily to have enough. 2v 5c (rxoXa^ctp, 
©(TTc 6avtidC€iv €/i€, and you delay, so that I wonder. 

2. The infinitive after &aT€ sometimes expresses a con- 
dition, like that after €<f>* ^ or e^' ^e ; and sometimes a 
purpose, like a final clause. E. g. 

*E^w avTois T&v \our&y &p\€iv 'EXX^i/ox', cScrr* avrovr vvaKov€ip 
/Sao-tXcc, it being in their power to rule the rest of the Greeks, on condi- 
tion that they should themselves obey the King. Uav noiovtriv &a-T€ 
biKrjv fiij biSdvai, they do everything, so that they may not suffer pun- 
ishment (iva fi^ biB&a-i might have been used). 

Note 1. *Qt sometimes takes the infinitive like &<rr€, generally to 
express a result, seldom to express a purpose. 

Note 2. "Ootc may also take the indicative to express a result 
(§ 237). "Core in Homer usually means as, like &<r7r€p. (See § 265, 
Note.) 

§ 267. The infinitive follows e^* » or c^' yre, on con- 
dition that, for tTie purpose of. E. g. 

*h<f>Up€V <rt, cVl Tovr^ ficVoi, c^' ^€ fJojKin <f>i\o(ro<l>€iv, toe 
release you, but on this condition, that you shall no longer be a philoso- 
pher. MpeBivTf^ i<t> ^T€ $vyypdyftai vofiovs, chosen for the purpose 
of compiling laws. 

For the future indicative after these words, see § 236, N. 2. 

§ 268. The infinite may stand absolutely in paren- 
thetical phrases, generally with ©9 or otrov. E. g. 
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T^ AAra itrri vfttori, a>s A($yy tlirtiv^ aMnrc^i^Mlff, the Delta has 
recently^ so to speak, made its appearance. So as tvos c t it c 7 v , so to 
speak ; ca^ avvToynas (or <rvycXdi^c, § 184, 5) ^Iniiv, to speak concisely ; 
TO $vfi7rav €l7r€tvf on the whole; o>r dir€iKdaaif to Judge (i. e. as 
far as we can judge); wrov yc ft* tlbivai, as far as I know; as 
ifiol boK€i¥, or efioc HoKtiv, as it seems to me; ov iroXX^ \6yi^ 
'€iir€ivt not to make a long story, in short. So oXiyov Btlp, to want 
little, i, e, almost; in which dciir caa be omitted. 

KoTE. In certain cases cfrat seems to be superfluous; especially 
in 4ko>v €ivai, willing or wittingly, which generally stands in a 
negative sentence. So t6 vvv civat, at present; ro rrifupov civac, 
to-day; rh hr iKtums ilwai, as few as depends on them^ and some 
other phrases. 

§ 269. The infinitive is sometimes used like the im- 
perative, especially in Homer. E. g. 

M^ irorc km <rv yvvaiKl irep rfmos ^Ivai, he thou never indulgent to 
thy wife. The subject is here in the nominative; but in the three 
next constructions it is in the accusative. 

§ 270. The infinitive sometimes expresses a wish, like the 
optative. This occurs chiefly in poetry. E. g. 

Zct) iraT€p, 9 Aiavra Xax^tf 9 Tvdcor vlov^ Father Zeus, may the 
lot fall either on Ajax or on the son of Tydeus, Horn. 

§ 271. In laws, treaties, and proclam^ions, the infinitive 
often depends on ?dof c or diHoKrai, be it enacted, or kcXci/c- 
rat, it is commanded; which may be expressed. in a previous 
sentence or understood. E. g. 

AiKaCtiv hi rfip iv *Ap€l^ *^>y^ 4>6vov, &c., and (be it enacted) 
that the Senate on the Areopagus shall have Jurisdiction in cases of 
murder, &c. ^En; de tlvai rhs avov^s vtvr^Korra, and that the 
treaty shall continue ffiy years, 

§ 272. The infinitive, with or without rrf, may be used to 
express surprise or indignation. E. g. 

Trjs fxapias' t6 Am vofiiCciv, ovra rrjXiKovTovij what folly! to be- 
lieve in Zeus when you are so big ! So in Latin : Mene incepto desi- 
stere victam I 

§ 273. In narration, the infinitive often seems to stand 
for the indicative, when it depends on some word like 
Xeyeraij it is said, in a preceding sentence. E. g. 
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'ATTiico/uuovff dc €s t6 "AfT/oSj hiarlOtaBat rhv <f)6provj and com' 
infj to Argos, they were («7 w said) selling out their cargo for sale 
(dtarlBeaBai is an imperfect infinitive, § 203, N. 1). Hdt. I. 1. See 
Hdt I. 24, and Xen. Cyr. I. 3, 5. 

§ 274. Ilplvy before, before that, until, besides taking 
the indicative, subjunctive, and optative (§ 240), also takes 
the infinitive. This happens in Attic Greek chiefly after 
affirmative sentences, but in Homer without regard to the 
leading verb. E. g. 

'ATTOTrffiTTovo'iv avTov vpiv aKova'at, they send him away before Tie 
hears. Mcaafivrfv ciXo/iCj/ irpiv Heptras \aPeiv t)u /Sao'tXeioy, we took 
Messene before the Persians obtained their kingdom. 

See the rules for vplv with the finite moods, § 240. 

Note. IlpXv Ij^ Trp6T€pop ^, vp6a6€v rf, before that, sooner 
ihan^ and even vo-repov ij, later than, may take tJie infinitive like 
vpiv alone. See § 240, Note. x 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

§ 275. The participle is a verbal adjective, and has three 
uses. First, it may express a simple cUtri^iUe, like an ordinary 
adjective ; secondly, it may define the circtimManceB under which 
an action takes place ; thirdly, it may form part of the predi- 
cate with certain verbs, often having a force resembUng that 
of the infinitive. 

§ 276. 1. The participle, like any other adjective, may 
qualify a noun. Here it must often be translated by a 
relative and a finite verb, especially when it is preceded 
by the article. E. g. 

HoKis icaXXci hia^ftipovvay a city excelling in beauty ; dvqp KokSts 
it€naib€vfJL€vos, a man who has been well educated (or a well-edu- 
cated man)] oi irpfo-^ds oi vn6 ^iXinnov jr€ fi<l>6€VT€g, the ambas- 
sadors who were sent by Philip; avbpts oi tovto Troi^crovrcr, men 
who are to do this, 

2. The participle preceded by the article may be used 
substantively, like any other adjective. It is then equiva- 
lent to he who or those who with a finite verb. E. g. 

02 TTfTTctcr/iciroc, tliose who have been convinced; fraph rots dpi" 
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oToiff boKovaiv ciKoc, among those who seem to he best; 6 rrfv yvmfirjv 
raxmiv €liroi>v, the otie who gave this opinion; rolg ^Apxabcav axperepois 
ova- 1 (vfifAcixois npochrov, they proclaimed to those who were their allies 
among the Arcadians, 

§ 277. The participle may define the circumstances of 
an action. It expresses the following relations:—- 

1. Time ; the tenses denoting various points of time, which 
is relative to thji^ of the verb of the sentence (§ 204). E. g. 

Tavra tirparrt o'Tpartjy&v, he did this while Tie was general; 
ravTo irpd^€i crrpoTiyywv, he will do this while he is general ; rvpav- 
v€va'as dc Zrif rpia ^Imrias ix^p^*- fs Styctov, and when he had been 
tyrant three years, he withdrew to Sigeum, 

2. Causey manner, m^eans, and similar relations, including 
manner of employm^ent, E. g. 

Aeya> dc rovrov $v€Ka, fiov\6fievos b6(ai aot Strep ipolj and I 
speak for this reason, because I wish that to seem good to you which, &c. 
npoeikero fiaXXov rots pofuns €fifitpoiv diroBavtlw fj napavop.&v 
{qv, he preferred to die abiding by the laws rather than to live transgress- 
ing them ; tovto inolfjo'e XaSap^ he did this secretly ; diredrjfjLci rpitf- 
papx^^Vy he was absent on dxtty as trierarch, Aiii{6p.€voi (Sxriv, they 
live by plunder, 

3. Purpose or intention; generally expressed by the future 
participle* E. g. 

*HX^f \va-6p.€vog Bvyarpa, he came to ransom his daughter, Horn. 
Uffitreiv 9rp€(r/3«f ravra epovvras nal AvcavBpov alrifaopTas, to 
send ambassadors to say this and to ask for Lysander, 

4. Condition ; the tenses of the participle representing the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative, subjunctive, or optative, 
in all classes of protasis. 

See § 226, 1, where examples will be found. 

6, Opposition or limitation ; where the participle is generally 
to be translated by although and a verb. E. g. 

'OXtya ^v¥cnk€voi vpoopav, iroXkh cVix^pw/tev irpdrr€iy, although 
we are able to foresee few things, we try to do many things, 

6. Any attendant circumstance, the participle being n^erely 
descriptive. E. g. 
"Epx^rai rhv vl^v txovaa, she comes bringing her son; wapaXa- 
9* 
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P6vT€s Toifs Boicorovs iarpareva'av cVl ^dptroKoVj taking the Boeotians 
with them, they marched against Pharsalus. 

Note 1. The adverbs 5/* o , /icrafv, €v$vs, airiKay and i(aC- 
<f)vrig are often connected (in position and in sense) with the tempo- 
ral participle, while grammatically they qualify the verb of the sen- 
tence; as &fia KaTa\afi6vT€s npoa^Kiaro <r0t, as soon as (hey 
overtook them they pressed hard apon them ; NtKios fiera^u opvcra-av 
inava-aro, Necho stopped while digging {the canal). Hdt. 

The participle (kawoixw^ opposition is often strengthened hy Kaiir€p 
or Kaiy although^ in the poets also Kcd » . , . nep] as inoucrtlpa viv, 
Kaintp ovra dvaficvrj^ I pity him, although he is an enemy. 

Note 2. The participles denoting cause or purpose are often pre- 
ceded by o)ff. This shows that they express the idea of the subject 
of the leading verb or that of some other person prominent in the 
sentence, without implying that it is also the idea of the speaker or 
writer; as t6v UcpiKXca iv airiq, wi^ov a>r weia-avra €nf)as TroXcfuiv, 
they found fault toith Pericles, on the ground that he had persuaded them 
to the tear; dyavaKTovaiv as fuyd\<ov riv&v dir€<rT€ pij fA€voi^ they 
are indignant, because (as they say) they have been deprived of some 
great blessings. 

The participle denoting cause is often emphasized by &r€, olop, 
or 01 a, as, inasmuch as: but these particles have no such force as 
o>s (above); as ^rc irais &v, rjbero, inasmuch as he was a child, he 
was pleased. 

Note 3, ^Qa-irep, as, before a conditional participle, generally 
belongs to an implied apodosis, to which the participle forms the 
protasis; as &a"!t€p rjbtj <ra<f)&s clbSrts, ovk cWXct oKovetv, you 
are unwilling to hear, as (you would be) if you already knew it well. 
Here &air€p means merely as; the if belongs to the participle. 
Compare Sanrtp cl Xeyoir, as if you should say. 

§ 278. 1. When a participle denoting any of the rela- 
tions included in § 277 belongs to a noun which is not 
connected with the main construction of the sentence, they 
stand together in the genitive absolute. 

See § 183, and the examples there given. All the particles men- 
tioned in the notes to § 277 can be used here. 

2. The participles of impersonal verbs stand in the accusative 
absolute, in the neuter singular, when others would be in the 
<?euitive absolute. So with passive participles and Sp when 

ey are used impersonally. E. g. 
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Ot d* ov PoTfOfia-aPTeSy b4ov, vyuU cmrjkQov} and did those who 
brought no aid when it was needed escape safe and sound f So (^ de 
Trapatrxov, and when a good opportunity offered; ov irpoarJKoVf 
improperly {it being not becoming)] irpocrraxQiv /toi, when I had 
been commanded ; €lprjfA€vov, when it has been said ; abwarov Sv, it 
being impossible ; airopprjTov irokei (sc. 5y), when it is forbidden by the 
state. 

Note. The participles of personal verbs sometimes stand with 
their nouns in the accusative absolute, but very seldom unless tliey 
ar^ preceded by cot or &av€p, 

§ 279. The participle may be used to limit the mean- 
ing of certain verbs, in a sense which often resembles that 
of the infinitive (§ 260, 1); 

1. In this sense the participle is used with verbs siguifying 
to begin, to coTUinue, to endure, to cease (or cause to cease), to rep- 
resent, to find, and some others. E. g. 

"Ap^ofxai \€y<op, I will begin to speak; fravaai Xcyovcra, cease 
speaking; ovk dv€$ofiai i&p, I shall not endure to live; tovto txcav 
dtoreXft, he continues to have this; frenoirjKe tovs iv "AiSov t6v act 
Xp6vov Tifx<apovfi€vovs, he has represented these in Hades as suffer- 
ing continual punishment, Evp€ Kpovidrjv Srtp rjp,€vov SKKtav, she 
found the son of Kronos sitting apart from the others, Hom. 

2. With the following verbs the participle contains the lead- 
ing idea of the expression: \av3dv<o, to escape the notice of; 
Tvyxdva, to happen; fftBdvm, to anticipate. The aorist parti- 
ciple here does not denote past time, but coincides in time with 
the verb (§ 204, N. 2). E. g. 

A^oTTc hia<f>Bap€VT€s, you will be corrupted before you know it, 
"Ervxov Ka$rjfA€Pos ivravBcL, I happened to be sitting there; erux* 
Kara tovto tov Kaipov fXBav, he happened to come (not to have come) 
juxt at that time, ^E<^^<rav tovs Ucpcag diriKOfievoiy they came 
before the Persians, Hdt. Ov8* apa Kipicrjv €\d6vT€s ikriBoyitv, nor 
did tee come without Circe*s knowing it^ Hom. See examples under 
§ 204, N. 2. 

The perfect participle here has its ordinary force. 

Note. The participle with diarcXeo), to continue (§ 279, 1), 
oixofJLai,, to be gone (§ 277,2), Bap.iC<o, to be wont or to be fre- 
quent, and some others, expresses the leading idea; but the aorist 
participle with these has no peculiar force; as oi^frat (jitvytov, he 
has taken flight (§ 200, N. 3); ov Bapi^m KaTa^alvtav €ls tov 
Tl€ipaia, you don*t come down to the Peiraeus very often. 
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3. With verbs signifying to overlook or to allow (v€piopd» 
and i<l>opa», with ireputliov and ctreidovi sometimes €lBov), the 
participle is used in the sense of the object infinitive (§ 260, 1), 
the present and aorist participles differing merely as the present 
and aorist infinitives would diflTer in similar constructions (§ 202, 
!)• E.g 

Mfj ntpiidc^pev vfipi<r$€7aay ri^v AaKtdaipova Koi Karaffipovrj- 
Bfla-avy let us not allow Lacedaemon to be insulled and despised. 
Mff p ld€LV Bav6v9* \m darCtv, not to see me killed by citizens. Eur. 
TXrjuai a€ Upaaav, that thou shpuldst take courage to do. Soph. 
Tl€pit^€iv rrjv yrjv Tprf6€i(rav, to allow the land to be ravaged, Thuc. 
II. 18. (But in II. 20, we find irtpudfip t^p yrjy rprfBrjpai, referring 
to the same thing.) See § 204, N. 2. 

§ 280. With many verbs the participle stands in indi- 
rect discourse, each tense representing the corresponding 
tense of the indicative or optative. 

Such verbs are chiefly those signifying to see, to perceive, to 
know, to hear or learn, to remember, to forget, to show, to appear, 
to prove, to acknowledge, and dyyiWm, to announce. 

See § 246 and examples; and § 211 for examples of the par- 
ticiple with av representing both indicative and optative with &p. 

KoTE 1. Lri\6s €lpi and <f>aptp6s tlpi take the participle 
in indirect discourse, where we use an impersonal construction ; as 
8rjkos ^p ol6p€Pos, &c., it was evident that he tliought, &c, (like 
dijXop ^1/ on otoiTo), 

Note 2. With avpoiBa or avyyiypdxrKa and a dative of 
the reflexive, a participle may be in either the nominative or dative ; 
as avpoiba ipavr^ rfliiKrfpep& (or ffbiKtj pepos), I am conscious 
to myself that I have been wronged. 

Note 3. Most of the verbs included in § 280 may take a clause 
with ori in indirect discourse. 

Most of them are found also with the infinitive.. Oida takes the 
infinitive regulafly when it means I know how; as oti^i rovro paOeip, 
I know how to learn this (but oida tovto paButp, I know that I learned 
this). 

Note 4. 'Qs may be used before this participle in the sense ex- 
plained in § 277, N. 2. The genitive absolute witli as is sometimes 
found where we should expect the participle to agree with the object 
of the verb; as ©t iroXtpov opt as nap vp£>p oTroyycXcp; shall 1 
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announce from you that there is wart (lit assuming tkcU there is war^ 
shall I announce it from you ?), where we might have voktiiov ovra 
airayy€k& ; with less emphasis. 

VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -reW AND ^rdov. 

§ 281. The verbal in -reo? has both a personal and an 
impersonal construction. 

1. In the personal construction it is passive in sense, 
and expresses necessity, like the Latin participle in -dv^. 
E.g. 

'^(^cXijrca o-ot 7 wAw cWiV, tTie city must be benefited by you, 
*A\Xay fi€Tan«fAirT€as elvai (^^ly), he said that other {ships) must be 
sent for. •q Xcy© ^i\riov cortV, whoi I say must be spoken. 

The noun denoting the agent is in the dative (§ 188, 4). 

2. In the impersonal construction the verbal is in the 
neuter of the nominative singular (sometimes plural), with 
€<7t/ expressed or understood. It is axitive in sense, and is 
equivalent to iel with the infinitive. 

The agent is generally expressed by the dative, some- 
times by the accusative. These verbals may have an 
object like their verbs. E, g. 

Tavra ^fiiv (or ^fiai) nottjriov ifrriv, we must do this (equivalent 
to Tavra ^fids Bti iroifjtrai, § 184, 2, N. 1). Olo'Teov rdbc, we must 
bear these things (sc. fifiiv). Ti iiv avr^ iroirjTtov «tiy; what would 
he be obliged to do? 'E^^tVawo 9roX€fii;r€a co/ai, they voted that 
they must go to war (^ dclv irokefUiv), Tovs ^fifxdxovs ov napabo' 
T€a TOiff *Adr)vaiois i<rriv, we must not abandon our allies to the Athe- 
nians. 

The Latin has this construction in deponent verbs ; as Moriendum 
est omnibusy — BeUo utendum est nobis, 

INTEEROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

§ 282. 1. All interrogative pronouns, pronominal adjec- 
tives, and adverbs can be used in both direct and indirect 
questions. The relative 8 arts (sometimes Ss) maybe used in 
indirect questions. (See § 149.) 

2. The principal direct interrogative particles are ij and &pa> 
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These imply nothing as to the answer expected; but 2pa ov 
implies that an affirmative^ ipa firj that a negative, answer is 
expected. Ov and firj alone are often used with the same force 
as with 2/)a. So fimv (for /x^ odv). E. g. 

*H (rxo\ri tvTou.; will there be leisure? *Ap «Vt tiv€s a^uu ; are 
there any deserving ones ? *Ap* ov (or Ov) /SouXccr^c i\0€lv ; do you 
not wish to go (i. e. you wish, do you not) ? *Apa fifj fiovXca^e ikOtiv ; 
(or M^ fiovKeaBf ; or MS>u fiovkfcr6€ ;) do you wish to go (you don't wish 
to go, do you) ? This distinction between ov and fi^ does not apply to 
the interrogative subjunctive (§ 25G), which allows only /x^. 

3. *AXXo Tt ^; is it anything else than? or simply aWo n; 
is sometimes used as a direct interrogative. E. g. 

*AXXo ri Ti dbiKovfi€v; are we not (are we anything ehe than) in 
in the wrong ; aWo ri o/ioXoyoOfiev ; do we not agree f 

4. Indirect questions may be intix)duced by ct, ivhetJier ; and 
in Homer by rf or rje, E. g. 

'Upoarqa-a €i /SovXoiro fXdtiv, I asked whether he wished to go, "Qtxcro 
ir€var6fi€vos rj irov €t ctrfs, he was gone to inquire whether possibly you 
were still lioing. Hom. 

5. Alternative questions (both direct and indirect) may be 
introduced by irorepov (Trorfpa) . . . ^, whether , . , or. Indirect 
alternative questions can also be introduced by ci . . . ^, cXre . . . 
«Tf, (iT€ . . . ^, whether , , , or ; and in Homer by ^ (ijc) . . . 
HW- E.g. 

U6T€pop ias apxfiv rj aKkov KaBitrrrjs ; do you allow Mm to rule, or 
do you appoint another f 'E/SovXcvcro fl ncp.noUv rtvas fj Trovref lotev, 
he was deliberating whether they should send some or should all go, 

NEGATIVES. 

§ 283. The Greek has two negative adverbs, ov and ft^. 
What is said of each of these applies to its compounds, — ovdc/r, 
ovdc' oUrt, he, and fiTjbtls, prjBt, fifjre, &G. 

1. Ov is used with the indicative and optative in all inde- 
pendent sentences (except wishes, which are really elliptical 
protases, § 251, Note 2); also in i7idirect discourse after on 
and o)s, and in causal sentences. See Note, below. 

2. Ml} is used with the subjunctive and imperative in all 
constructions (except the Homeric subjunctive, § 255, which 
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has the force of a future indicative). M^ is used in all final and 
object clauses after Iva, onas, &c. ; except after ft^, lest, which 
takes ov. It is used in all conditional sentences, in relative 
sentences with an indefinite antecedent (§ 231) and the corre- 
sponding temporal sentences after ews, irpiV, <kc. (§§ 239, 240), 
in relative sentences expressing a purpose, (§ 236), and in all 
expressions of a wish (§ 251). 

3. M^ is used with the infinitive in all constructions, both 
with and without the article, except that of indirect discourse. 
In indirect discourse it regularly has ov, to retain the negative 
of the direct discourse ; but some exceptions occur. 

4. When a participle expresses a condition (§ 277, 4) it takes 
fiff ; so when it is equivalent to a relative with an indefinite 
antecedent (as ol fi^ /SovXofici^oi, any who do not unsh). Otherwise 
it takes ov. In indirect discourse it sometimes, like the infini- 
tive, takes firi irregularly. 

6. Adjectives follow the same principle with participles, tak- 
ing fxri only when they do not refer to definite persons or things 
(i. e. when they can be expressed by a relative with an indefi- 
nite antecedent) ; as ol fiff dyadol TroXtrat, (any) citizens who a/'cl 
not goody but oi ovk dyadoX noXiTai means special citizens wlio are \ 
not good, \ 

6. When verbs which contain a negative idea (as those of 
hindering^ forbidding, denying, concealing, and distrusting) are 
followed by the infinitive, the negative firi can be added to the 
infinitive to strengthen the negation. Such a negative cannot 
be translated in English, and can always be omitted in Greek. 
For examples sec § 263. 

7. When an infinitive would regularly be negatived by fi^, 
either in the ordinary way (3) or to strengthen a preceding 
negation (6), if its leading verb has a negative, it generally takes 
the double negative fi^ ov. Thus bUai6v i<m fi^ tovtow o^cimu, 
it is just not to acquit him, becomes, if we negative the leading 
verb, ov diKcuov eoTi fi^ ov TovTov d(l>tivai, it is not just not to 
acquit him. So a>s ov^ oa-iSv cro* tv fi^ ov Porfdiiu hixcaoavvri, since 
(as you said) it was a failure in piety for you not to assist justice. 
Again, €ipyti <re fifi tovto noitiv (§ 263, 1), he prevents you from 
doing this, becomes, with ccpyfc negatived, ovk tlpyu a'€ fi^ oS 
TOVTO nottuf, he does not prevent you from doing this. 
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Mrj ob is used also when the leading verb is interrogative implying 
a negative; as rl tfurobcou fiff^ ovx* vjSptfo/uwvy djro6av€iv; what 
is there to prevent them from being insuUeU and perishing f 

It is sometimes used with participles, or even nouns, to express an 
exception to a negative statement 

8. When a negative is followed by a simple negative (ou or 
firf) in the same clause, each retains its own force. If they 
belong to the same word or expression, they make an affirma- 
tive; as ovftf Tov ^opfiMPa ovx op^ nor does he not see Phormio 
(i. e. he sees Phormio well enough). But if they belong to differ- 
ent words, each is independent of the other ; as ov bC €fnr€ipiav 
y€ oif if>ria€is ex**" ^ " «^T!7^> ^ ** ^^^ surely through inexperience 
that yon will deny that you have anything to say ; ov yMvov ov 
velOovaiVf t/iey not only do not obey; €l firj Upo^evov ovx ^7r€S€- 
lavro, if they had not refused to receive Froxenus, 

But when a negative is followed by a compound negative in 
the same clause (or by several), the negation is strengthened ; 
as avfv TOVTov ovdtii €ls ovdew ovbevos &v vp.t»v ovdcirorc 
ytvoiTo &$iot, if it were not for this, no one of you would ever 
come to be of any value for anything. 

Note. An exception to § 283, 1 occurs in indirect questions after 
€l, whether, in which fiff can be used as well as ov. Also in the second 
part of an indirect alternative question (§ 282, 5) both ov and fiff are 
allowed. Thus aiumiop^v ci npeirei tj ov, let us look and see whether 
it is becoming or not; el be aKrjBh § ft 7, mipdaofiai ftaSttv, but I will 
try to learn whether it is true or not. 
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PART IV. 



METEES. 

§ 284. A VERSE ia composed of portions called feet. The 
following are the feet of two and three syllables : — 

Trodiee _ ^ Dactyl — w ^ Amphibrach ^ -. _ 

lamhus , .Anapaest ^ ^ — Bacchius ^ 

Spondee Tribrach ^ w ^ Antibacchitis ^ 

Pyrrhic ^^ Cretic _w— MoIosbvs — 

The following are the feet of four syllables : — 

Choriamhiis _ ^ ^ — JDitrochee __ ^ _ ^ 

Ionic a majore ^ ^ Diiambus ^ « ^ « 

Ionic a minore ^ ^ Dispondee 

Froceleusmatic w w w ^ Antiipast ^ ^ 

To these are to be added 

Four FaeonSj — www» w — ww, ww , ^^w— ; 

And four Epitrites, ^ , _^ , ^_, ^. 

The Bochmius has five syllables, ^ w — • 

§ 285. 1. Verses are called Trochaic, Iambic, Dactylicy &c. 
from their fundamental foot. 

2. In most kinds of verse a monometer consists of one foot, a 
dimmer of two feet, a trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, or hexameter ^ 
of three, four, five, or six feet. But in trochaic, iambic, and 
anapaestic verses, which are measured by dipodies (i. e. pairs 
of feet), a monometer consists of one dipody (or two feet), a 
dimeter of four feet, a trimeter of six feet, and a tetrameter of 
eight feet. 

3. A verse which has an unfinished foot at the close is called 
catalectic (uaraXi/itrof, stopped short), A complete verse is called 
acatalectic. 

Verses are called catalectic in syllaham, in diraylldbum, or in trissyt- 
labum, according to the number of syllables which appear in the un- 
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*AniKo\Uvov9 ht €s t6 "Afyyosj ^lariSe aB a i rhv <l>6pTovy and com- 
ing to Argos, they were (it w said) setting out their cargo for sale 
(diariBea-Bai is an imperfect infinitive, § 203, N. 1). Hdt. L 1. See 
Hdt. I. 24, and Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, 5. 

§ 274. Ilplvy before, before that, untU, besides taking 
the indicative, subjunctive, and optative (§ 240), also takes 
the infinitive. This happens in Attic Greek chiefly after 
ajfirmative sentences, but in Homer without regard to the 
leading verb. E. g. 

* Anontinrovo'tv avrov irpiv aKovtrai, they send him away before he 
hears. M€(rafivrjv €'i\ofi€v wpiv Ilcptras XajSciv rqv fiaaiKeiap, we took 
Messene before the Persians obtained their kingdom. 

See the rules for iFpiv with the finite moods, § 240. 

Note. Hp\¥ fj^ Trpdrtpov ^, irp6<r6€P tj, before that, sooner 
than, and even varepov tj, later than, may take the infinitive hke 
itpiy alone. See § 240, Note. n. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

§ 275. The participle is a verbal adjective, and has three 
uses. First, it may express a simple attribute, like an ordinary 
adjective ; secondly, it may define the circumstances under which 
an action takes place ; thirdly, it may form part of the predi- 
cate with certain verbs, often having a force resembling that 
of the infinitive. 

§ 276. 1. The participle, like any other adjective, may 
qualify a noun. Here it must often be translated by a 
relative and a finite verb, especially when it is preceded 
by the article. E. g. 

IloXtff ffdXXct dca<^c/>ov<ra, a city excelling in beauty ; dvrjp «caXa>ff 
7r€nai6€Vfi€vosy a man who has been well educated (or a well-edu- 
cated man); oi npta-^eis oi vno *tXt7nrov 7r€ fx<l>6€ur€f, the ambas- 
sadors who were sent by Philip; ai/dpts oi tovto Troi^crovrcr, men 
who are to do this. 

2. The participle preceded by the article may be used 
substantively, like any other adjective. It is then equiva- 
lent to he who or those who with a finite verb. E. g. 

02 ir€7r€i(rp.€voi, those who have been convinced; vaph, roU dpi- 
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§ 277.] THE PARTICIPLE. 201 

oToiff doKovacv tlvatf among those who seem to be best; 6 rrjv yvafiqv 
ravn/i/ €ifra>v, the one who gave this opinion; rocs ^ApKodav a^erepois 
aval (vfifidx^^ vpotarouj they proclaimed to those who were their allies 
among the Arcadians, 

§ 277. The participle may define the circumstances of 
an action. It expresses the following relations: — 

1. Time; the tenses denoting various points of time, which 
is relative to thii^ of the verb of the sentence (§ 204). E. g. 

Tavra tirpaTT€ frrparrjy&v, he did this while he was general; 
Tavra irpd^i a-Tparriy&Vj he will do this while he is general; rvpap- 
v€va-as dc ifnf rpia *linriag c^opct er 2iy€ioPf and when he had been 
tyrant three years, he withdrew to ISigeum, 

2. Causey manner^ means, and similar relations, including 
manlier of employment. E. g« 

Acytf dc rovTov ivtKOf fiov\6fievQs b6^ uol Srtp ipoL and I 
speak for this reason, because I wish that to seem good to you which, &c. 
npoeiKero /loXXov rots v6fiMs ififiip«»v mroSasmv ^ vapapofi&v 
{rjp, he preferred to die abiding by the laws rather than to live transgress- 
ingthem; tovto inoifja'e \a$oi>v, he did this secretly; diredij/ici rpirf- 
papx&v, he was absent on duty as trierarch. Afii{6fitpoi C&aip, they 
live by plunder. 

3. Purpose or intentix>n; generally expressed by the future 
participle* E. g. 

*HX^f Xvo-i^ftcpoff Bvyarpa, he came to ransom his daughter, Horn. 
ll€fiir€ip 9rp€(r/3«f ravra ipovvrai km Avcavbpop alrfjaovTaf, to 
send ambassadors to say this and to ask for Lysander, 

4. CondUian; the tenses of the participle representing the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative, subjunctive, or optative, 
in all classes of protasis. 

See § 226, 1, where examples will be found 

6, Opposition or limitation ; where the participle is generally 
to be translated by although and a verb. E. g. 

*0\iya dvpafAtPoi irpoopap, noXka imx^^ipovfup irparrciv, although 
we are able to foresee few things, we try to do many things, 

6. Any attendant circumstance, the participle being n^erely 
descriptive. E. g. 
"Epx^TOL r^p vBp Zxovaa, she comes bringing her son; wapaXa^ 
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202 SYNTAX. [§278. 

P6vT€t Tovs Boia>Toifs iirrparrva'av iir\ ^dpa-akovj taking the Boeotians 
with them, they marched against Pharsalus. 

Note 1. The adverbs 5/jio, /icrafv, tvSvgy alriKa, and e^ot- 
<f>vrfs are often connected (in position and in sense) with the tempo- 
ral participle, while grammatically they qualify the verb of the sen- 
tence; as afia JcaraXajSdvrcf irpoatKiaro cr^t, cut soon as they 
overtook them they pressed hard apon them ; Nfuc^r fi€Ta(v opva-a-c^v 
iirava-aTOt Necho stopped while digging (jhe canal). Hdt. 

The participle ([aviotxn^^ opposition is often strengthened hy Kaiirep 
or Kai, although, in the poets also km .... iT€p] as tiroucrupa viVy 
Kaincp 6vTa dva-p^ufj, I pity him, although he is an enemy. 

Note 2. The participles denoting cause or purpose are often pre- 
ceded by o>ff« This shows that they express the idea of the subject 
of the leading verb or that of some other person prominent in the 
sentence, without implying that it is also the idea of the speaker or 
writer; as t6v Ilf piieXca ev aina €ixov cbr fret cravra cr^ar noXffieiVy 
they found fault with Pericles, on the ground that he had persuaded them 
to the tear; dyavaKTovaiv o>f p^yaXtav rtvS>u dir€a'T€prf fievoi^ they 
are indignant, because (as they say) they have been deprived of some 
great blessings. 

The participle denoting cause is often emphasized by 5 re, oiopy 
or Ota, as, inasmuch as: but these particles have no such force as 
o>s (above); as arc iraU &v, ijbcro, inasmuch as he was a child, he 
was pleased. 

Note 3. "Qa-ntp, as, before a conditional participle, generally 
belongs to an implied apodosis, to which the participle forms the 
protasis; as Sitrit^p jjfdi; aa<f)S>^ elborts, ovk c^cXcr' djcovecv, you 
are unwilling to hear, as (you would be) if you already knew it well. 
Here Sxrirfp means merely as; the if belongs to the participle. 
Compare &<nr6p ci Xryoir, as if you should say. 

§ 278. 1. When a participle denoting any of the rela- 
tions included in § 277 belongs to a noun which is not 
connected with the main construction of the sentence, they 
stand together in the genitive absolute. 

See § 183, and the examples there given. All the particles men- 
tioned in the notes to § 277 can be used here. 

2. The participles of impersonal verbs stand in the accusative 
dbsoliUe, in the neuter singular, when others would be in the 
genitive absolute. So with passive participles and 5y when 
they are used unpersonally. E. g. 
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Ot d* ov fiorf6ri(ravT€S, beov, vyieis d'n'rj\0ov; and did those who 
brought no aid when it was needed escape safe and sound f So c^ de 
Trapaaxov, and when a good opportunity offered; ov npoa-rJKOp, 
improperly (tV being not becoming)] npoa-Tax^^v fiot, ivhen I had 
been commanded ; clprffievov, when it has been said ; ddvvarou Sv, it 
being impossible ; djropprjTov noKei (sc. ov), when it is forbidden by the 
state. 

Note. The participles of personal verbs sometimes stand with 
their nouns in the accusative absolute, but very seldom unless they 
ar^ preceded by ©s or wo-Trcp. 

§ 279. The participle may be used to limit the mean- 
ing of certain verbs, in a sense which often resembles that 
of the infinitive (§ 260, 1): 

1. In this sense the participle is used with verbs signifying 
to begin, to contintie, to endure, to cease (or cause to cease), to rep- 
resent, to find, and some others. E. g. 

'^Ap^ofiat Xeyoup, I wUl begin to speak; vavaat Xcyovaa, cease 
speaking ; ovk dvt^ofuu (S>v, I shall not endure to live; tovto €x<ii>v 
duireXct, he continues to have this; TreTroirjKe tovs iv "kibov rhv d^\ 
Xp^vov TifKopovfiepovs, he has represented these in Hades as suffer- 
ing continual punishment. Evpe Kpovibriv arep rjfievov ak\av, she 
found the son of Kronos sitting apart from the others, Horn. 

2. With the following verbs the participle contains the lead- 
ing idea of the expression: XavBdua, to escape the notice of; 
Tuyx""®? ^ happen; ^6dv<o, to anticipate. The aorist parti- 
ciple here does not denote past time, but coincides in time with 
the verb (§ 204, N. 2). E. g. 

A^cTfTf dia<l)6ap€VT€59 you will be corrupted before you know it, 
"Etvxov Kadr)p.€voi ivravBa, I happened to be sitting there; €tvx€ 
Kara tovto tov Kaipov i\Buiv,he happened to come (not to have come) 
just at that time. '*E(f>6ri<Tav tovs Iltpa-as diriKofiepot, they came 
before the Persians. Hdt. OC8' apa Klpicrjp eXdopres i\r]6optv, nor 
did tee come without Circe*s knowing it^ Hom. See examples under 
§ 204, N. 2. 

The perfect participle here has its ordinary force. 

Note. The participle with diarfXea, to continue (§ 279, 1), 
oixopai, to be gone (§ 277,2), OafiiC<a, to be wont or to be fre- 
quent, and some others, expresses the leading: idea; but the aorist 
participle with these has no peculiar force; as otx^rai (fycvyav, he 
has taken fight (§ 200, N. 3); ov 6ap,i(€is KaraPaiptop els top 
U€ipata, you don*t come doion to the Peiraeus very often. 
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3. With verbs signifying to overlook or to allow (v€piopd<a 
and l<^opaa>, with Trepieifiop and ciretdow, sometimes ctdov), the 
participle is used in the sense of the object infinitive (§ 260, 1), 
the present and aorist participles differing merely as the present 
and aorist infinitives would differ in similar constructions (§ 202, 

M^ Treptiboifiev vfipiO'Oe'iaav rrjv AaKtbalpova kcu Kara<f>povrj- 
S^iaavy let us not allow Lacedaemon to be insulled and despised. 
Mfj p^ ld€iv BavovB* \m dar&v, not to see me killed by citizens. Eur. 
TXfjvcu a€ Bpwaav, that thou shpuldst take courage to do. Soph. 
HepiiBf^v T^v ytjv TprfOeia-aVf to allow the land to be ravaged. Thuc. 
II. 18. (But in II. 20, we find Trepubdif r^v ytjy Tp.rjdijvai, referring 
to the same thing.) See § 204, K 2. 

§ 280. With many verbs the participle stands in indi- 
rect discourse, each tense representing the corresponding 
tense of the indicative or optative. 

Such verbs are chiefly those signifying to see, to perceive, to 
know, to hear or learn, to remember ^ to forget, to show, to appear ^ 
to prove, to acknowledge, and dyyiW(a, to announce. 

See § 246 and examples; and § 211 for examples of the par- 
ticiple with Sv representing both indicative and optative with &. 

Note 1. ^ri\6s elpi and (f>av€p6s elpi take the participle 
in indirect discourse, where we use an impersonal construction ; as 
drjXos rjv ol6p€vos, &c., it was evident that he thought, &c. (like 
drjXov 5*' on otoiTo). 

Note 2. With a-vvoiBa or avyyiypci><rK» and a dative of 
the reflexive, a participle may be in either the nominative or dative; 
as a-vvoiba (pmrr^ rfbiKrjptvto (or rfbiKrjptvos), I am conscious 
to myself that I have been tvronged. 

Note 3. Most of the verbs included in § 280 may take a clause 
with oTi in indirect discourse. 

Most of them are found also with the infinitive.. Otba takes the 
infinitive regularly when it means I know how; as alba tovto pa$€iv, 
I know how to learn this (but oi8a tovto paBwVy I know that I learned 
this). 

Note 4. *Qs may be used before this participle in tlie sense ex- 
plained in § 277, N. 2. The genitive absolute wntli a>s is sometimes 
found where we should expect the participle to agree witli the object 
of the verb; as ©r iroXipov Sptos irap itpMv aTroyyeXw; shaU 1 
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announce from, you that there is war t (lit. assuming thai there is war^ 
shall I announce it from you ?), where we might have iroktfiov ovra 
mrayywka ; with less emphasis. 

VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -rco? AND ^reov. 

§ 281. The verbal in -reo? has both a personal and an 
impersonal construction. 

1. In the personal construction it is passive in sense, 
and expresses necessity, like the Latin participle in 'dvs. 
E.g. 

^Q<f>€\rfT€a a-oi ^ fr6Kis €irriv, the city must be benefited by you, 
"AXKai iJL€Tan€fiirT€as €ip«u (^<f>rf)y he said that other {ships) must be 
sent for, *0 \tyia prjvfov cWiV, what I say must be spoken. 

The noun denoting the agent is in the dative (§ 188, 4). 

2. In the impersonal construction the verbal is in the 
neuter of the nominative singular (sometimes plural), with 
earl expressed or understood. It is a^ctive in sense, and is 
equivalent to Bel with the infinitive. 

The agent is generally expressed by the dative, some- 
times by the accusative. These verbals may have an 
object like their verbs. E. g. 

Tavra ^fiiv (or ^fiai) noirjreov iarivy we must do this (equivalent 
to raxrra ^fias Set iroirjocu, § 184, 2, N. 1). OlaTeov rdBt, we must 
bear these things (sc. ^fiii'). Tt tip avr^ woiijtcov eirj; what would 
he be obliged to do? *E^<til(TavTo n-oXe/ii^rca ciwu, they voted that 
they must go to war (= dctv iro\€fi€iv). Toifs ^fifidxovs ov irapaho- 
T€a ToU *A6rivaiois iirrivy we must not abandon our allies to the Athe- 
nians, 

The Latin has this construction in deponent verbs ; as Moriendum 
est omnibus, — Bella utendum est nobis, 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

§ 282. 1. AU interrogative pronouns, pronominal adjec- 
tives, and adverbs can be used in both direct and indirect 
questions. The relative oarts (sometimes St) may be used in 
indirect questions. (See § 149.) 

2. The principal direct interrogative particles are $ and ipa* 
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These imply nothing as to the answer expected; but ipa ov 
implies that an affirmative^ lip a pij that a negativey answer is 
expected. Ov and pii alone are often used with the same force 
as with 2/}a. So /i»v (for /x^ ov»), E. g. 

*H crxoX^ tvrai; will there be leisure f *A/)* cto-t tiv€s a^uu; are 
there any deserving ones? *Ap' ov (or Ou) ^ovKetrBe iXdeiv; do you 
not wish to go (i. e. you wish, do you not) ? *Apa firf povXtvde ikOilp ; 
(or Mj) fiovKfvBc ; or MS>v fiovXevSc ;) do you wish to go (you don't wish 
to go, do you) ? This distinction between ov and /ii} does not apply to 
the interrogative subjunctive (§ 25G), which allows only firf. 

3. '^AWo Ti ij; is it anything else than? or simply aXXo rt; 
is sometimes used as a direct interrogative. E. g. 

*AXXo Tt fj dbiKovfjt€v; are we not (are we anything else than) in 
in the wrong ; aWo ti ofioXoyovfJiev ; do we not agree ? 

4. Indirect questions may be introduced by ct, whetJier ; and 
in Homer by t\ or r\L E. g. 

*Hpa)Ti70-a ei /SouAotro ikSeivj I asked tohether he wished to go, "Qixero 
TTfva-ofuvos rj ttpv €t tiqs, he was gone to inquire whether possibly you 
icere still living. Hom. 

5. Alternative questions (both direct and indirect) may be 
introduced by nortpou (nmpa) . . . ^, whether , . , or. Indirect 
alternative questions can also be introduced by ct . . . ^, «r€ . . . 
wt^ fire . . . ^, whether , , . or ; and in Homer by Ij (^c) . . . 

H50. E.g. 

TLmpov ias ap^fiv fj SKKov Ka0i<TTris ; do you allow him to rule, or 
do you appoint another ? *£/3ovXci;ero ft nlp.nouv rivas rj ndurcs loifv, 
he was deliberating whether they should send some or should all go, 

NEGATIVES. 

§ 283. The Greek has two negative adverbs, ov and plf. 
What is said of each of these applies to its compounds, — ovdels, 
ovde, oCt€, &C,, and fii/dcir, prj^t^ M'^^i <^c* 

1. Ov is used with the indicative and optative in all inde- 
pendent sentences (except wishes, which are really elliptical 
protases, § 251, Note 2) ; also in indirect discourse after or* 
and ©ff, and in causal sentences. See Note, below. 

2. M7 is used with the subjunctive and imperative in all 
constructions (except the Homeric subjunctive, § 255, which 
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has the force of a future indicative). Mi} is used in all final and 
object clauses after iVa, on-a>r, &c. ; except after /i^, lest, which 
takes ov. It is used in all cotiditio/ial sentences, in relative 
sentences with an indefinite antecedent (§ 231) and the corre- 
sponding temporal sentences after car, nplv, &c. (§§ 239, 240), 
in relative sentences expressing a purpose. (§ 236), and in all 
expressions of a wish (§ 251). 

3. Mj} is used with the infinitive in all constructions, both 
with and without the article, except that of indirect discourse. 
In indirect discourse it regularly has ov, to retain the negative 
of the direct discourse ; but some exceptions occur. 

4. When a participle expresses a condition (§ 277, 4) it takes 
firj ; so when it is equivalent to a relative with an indefinite 
antecedent (as oi firj fiov\6fi€voi, any who do not tmsh). Otherwise 
it takes ov. In indirect discourse it sometimes, like the infini- 
tive, takes firi irregularly. 

6. Adjectives follow the same principle with participles, tak- 
ing fATj only when they do not refer to definite persons or things 
(i. e. when they can be expressed by a relative with an indefi- 
nite antecedent) ; as o* fi^ ayaOol froXIrat, (any) citizens who areX 
not goody but oi ovk dyadoi noXiToi means special citizens wJio are I 
not good. \ 

6. When verbs which contain a negative idea (as those of 
hindering, forbidding, denying, concealing, and distrusting) are 
followed by the infinitive, the negative /*j} can be added to the 
infinitive to strengthen the negation. Such a negative cannot 
be translated in English, and can always be omitted in Greek. 
For examples sec § 263. 

7. When an infinitive would regularly be negatived by /*^, 
either in the ordinary way (3) or to strengthen a preceding 
negation (6), if its leading verb has a negative, it generally takes 
the double negative fi^ ov. Thus biKaiov itm fifi tovtop d(f>fufai, 
it is just not to acquit him, becomes, if we negative the leading 
verb, ov BiKcuoif can firj ov tovtov a<^fiya«, it is not just not to 
QjCquit him. So »( ovx otnop crot hv firj ov porf$€iv duuuoavvrf, since 
(as you said) it was a failure in piety for you not to assist justice. 
Again, tXpyti o-e fuf rovro Troitiu (§ 263, I), he prevents you from 
doing this, becomes, with ttfryti negatived, ovic ci/yycc ere ft ^ ov 
toCto noKiVy he does not prevent you from doing this. 
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M^ od is used also when the leading verb is interrogative implying 
a negative; as rl tfinoboiv /*7 ovx' vjSptfofwwvf drroBcweiv; what 
is there to prevent them from being insulted and perishing f 

It is sometimes used with participles, or even nouns, to express an 
exception to a negative statement 

8. When a negative is followed by a simple negative (ov or 
fiTf) in the same clause, each retains its own force. If they 
belong to the same word or expression, they make an ajfirma- 
live ; as ovdc rbv ^opfilouva ovx opq^ rwT does he not see Pkormio 
(i. e. he sees Phormio well enough). But if they belong to diflfer- 
ent words, each is independent of the other ; as ov bC enneiplap 
ye ov il>fic€is tfx^iv o rt ei^riyf, it is not surely through inexperience 
that you will deny that you have anything to say ; ov fiovov ov 
Tr^lOovatPy iliey not only do not obey ; €l iitf Upo^^vov ovx wrcdc- 
^avTo, if they had not refused to receive Froxenus, 

But when a negative is followed by a compound negative in 
the same clause (or by several), the negation is strengthened ; 
as av€v rovrov ovdclr cty ovbkv ovh^vhi h» VfjL&v ovdcirore 
yevoiTo d^iof, if it were not for this, no one of you would ever 
come to be of any value for anything. 

Note. An exception to § 283, 1 occurs in indirect questions after 
cl, whether^ in which firf can be used as well as ov. Also in the second 
part of an indirect alternative question (§ 282, 5) both o^ and firi are 
allowed. Thus a-Koniofitp €i TrpcVcc fj ov, let us look and see tohether 
it is becoming or not ; d bk dhjBis fj [jl^, ir€ip6a'Ofuu ftaOtivy but I will 
try to learn whether it is true or not. 
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PART IV. 



METRES. 

§ 284. A VERSE is composed of portions called feet. The 
following are the feet of two and three syllables : — 

Trocliee , Dactyl — ^ ^ Amphibrach ^ ^ ^ 

Iambus ^ _ , Anapaest ^ ^ _ Bacchvus ^ 

Spondee Tribrach ^ ^ ^ Antibacchius ^ 

Pyrrhic ^ ^ Cretic — ^ — Molossus 

The following are the feet of fovir syllables : — 

Choriambus _ ^ .^ — Ditrochee «« ^ _ ^ 

Ionic a majore ^ ^ DiiamJms ^ _ ^ _ 

Ionic a minore ^ ^ Dispondee 

Proceleusvnatic ^ w w w Antispast ^ ^ 

To these are to be added 

Four Paeons, — ^^w, ^ — ww, ww , www — ; 

And four EpitriteSy ^ , _^ , w— , w 

The Dochmius has five syllables, ^ ^ 

§ 285. 1. Verses are called Trochaicy lamhicy Dactylic^ &o. 
from their fundamental foot. 

2. In most kinds of verse a monometer consists of one foot, a 
dimeter of two feet, a trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, or hexameter, 
of three, four, five, or six feet. But in trochaic, iambic, and 
anapaestic verses, which are measured by dipodies (i. e. x>airs 
of feet), a monometer consists of one dipody (or two feet), a 
dimeter of four feet, a trimeter of six feet, and a tetrameter of 
eight feet. 

3. A verse which has an unfinished foot at the close is called 
catalectic (KaTd\r}KTos, st(ypped short), A complete verse is called 
acatalectic. 

Verses are called catalectic in syUaham, in dirsyllabum, or in trissyl- 
labum, according to the number of syllables which appear in the un- 
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finished foot A verse caiahcttc in syllabam is sometimes said to be 
hypercatalectic (or redundant) ; thus a trimeter catalectic in syllabam 
can be called a dimeter, hypercatalectic. 

§ 286. 1. A long syllable is considered the metrical equiv- 
alent of two short ones, and is often resolved into these, as 
when a tribrach ^ ^^ stands for a trochee — ^ or an iambus 
w — . Two short syllables are often contracted into one long 
syllable, as when a spondee stands for a dactyl — ^ ^ . 

2. The last syllable of every verse is common (st/Uaba anceps\ 
and may be considered long or short to suit the metre, without 
regard to its usual quantity. 

§ 287. 1. The syllable of a foot on which the stress of 
voice {ictvs or rhythmical accent) falls is called the arsis; the 
rest of the foot is called the thesis. The icttis properly falls on 
a long syllable ; as i.^, ^ ±, i.ww» ww-i> JL^ ^Ly 

^I-^y &c. 

When a long syllable in the arsis is resolved into two short (§ 286, 
1), the ictus properly belongs to the two, but is usually placed on the 
first. Thus a tribrach used for a trochee (^ w) is ^1.^^; a tribrach 
used for an iambus {^L) h^Z^. So a spondee used for a dactyl 
(-^ w w) is -i _ ; a spondee used for a anapaest (^ ^±) is L. Like- 
wise a dactyl used for an anapaest is — vl. v^. The spondee and tribrach 
have no natural arsis or thesis; and they are used only as metrical 
equivalents of feet which have these naturally marked by a long 
syllable. 

2. The ictus was entirely independent of the word-accent, 
although we do not know how the two were distinguished or 
reconciled by the Greeks in reciting poetry. 

We usually mark the ictus by our accent (as the only representa- 
tive of the ancient ictus which we have), and neglect the word-accent 
or make it subordinate to the ictus. 

§ 283. 1. Certain verses have an introductory foot prefixed 
to them, called a basis. A basis is generally a trochee^ iambuSj 
or spondee ; sometimes a tribrach, dactyl, or anapaest, 

2. A single syllable prefixed to a verse of which the first 
syllable has the ictiis is called an anacrusis (dvoKpova-is, vpward 
beat). 

§ 289. Caesura (i. e. cvtting) of the foot occurs when a word 
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ends in the middle of a foot. This becomes important when it 
coincides with the caesura of the verse, which is a pause introduced 
into the verse to make it more melodious or to aid in its recital. 
In many verses the place of one or both of these caesuras is 
fixed. See § 293, 4 ; § 295, 4 and 6, 

TROCHAIC VERSES. 

§ 290. Trochaic verses are measured by dipodies (§ 285, 2). 
The trochaic dipody has the last syllable common, _ ^ _ 3 . 
In trochaic verse, therefore, the tribrach ^^^ can stand in 
any place for the trochee; and the spondee can stand in all 
the even places, that is, in the secorid part of every dipody. The 
anapaest is sometimes used as the equivalent of the spondee. 
The dactyl is sometimes used in proper names. 

§ 291. The following are the most common trochaic 
verses : — 

1. The dimeter (acatalectic and catalectic), — 

^ffoofitv np6s I Toifs arpuTTiyovf. — ^ — 3 | — s.^ — 3 

^vxoywyci I SoMcpon/s. — ^ — 3 | -^ w — 

2. The tetrameter catalectic, consisting of seven feet and a 
syllable, or of the two preceding verses combined : — 

*0 cro^ra|roc BtaraX, \\ btvpo t6v vovv | vpAtrxrrt. 

T^ me n6t in | motimful nlimbers, || Iffe is btit an | ^mpty drdam. 

3. The Ithyphallic, which is a trochaic tripody (not allowing 
substitutionfi^, — '- — - - c , - c c - 

Mi^or"l«erair€/i;. _« ^ — ^^ — 3 

For trochaic systems see § 298. 

IAMBIC VERSES. 

§ 292. Iambic verses are measured by dipodies (§ 285, 2). 
The iambic dipody has the^r*^ syllable common, — __ ^ _ . In 
iambic verse, therefore, the tribrach can stand in any place for 
the iambus ; and the spondee can stand in the odd places, that 
is, in the first part of every dipody. The dactyl and anapaest 
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are alloTved as equivalents of the spondee. The comedians 
allow an anapaest to stand irregularly in the second part of the 
iambic dipody ; and even the tragedians allow this license in 
proper names. 

§ 293* The following are the most common iambic verses : — 

1. The monometer, — 

Mera 2o»KpdTovs, 3 — w — (here w w, — w — ) 

2. The dimeter (acatalectic and catalectic), — 

ZrjXa <r€ r^r | €vffov\ia5> 3 — ^— |C — w~ 

Kai Toy \oyov | rov rjirto, 3 — w — - j 3 — 3 

3. The tetrameter catalectic, consisting of seven feet and a 
syllable, or of the two preceding verses combined, — 



A cdptain bdld | of HdlifSx, || who Ifved in cotin|try quarters, 

4. The TRIMETER ACATALECTIC, the most common of all iam- 
bic verses, in which most of the dialogue of the Attic drama is 
composed. It never allows any substitution in the last foot. 
With this exception it may have the tribrach in any place. The 
spondee can stand in the first place of every dipody. The tra- 
gedians allow the anapaest only in the first place, and the dactyl 
only in the first and third. The comedians allow the dactyl in 
all the odd places, and the anapaest (by comic license, § 292) in 
every place except the last. The most common caesura is that 
after the thesis of the third foot. 

The following scheme shows the tragic and the comic iambic 
trimeter compared, — the forms peculiar to comedy being en- 
closed in [ ]. 



— [__ -] 






In general the tragedians avoid the feet of three syllables, 
even where they are allowed. The following are examples of 
oth the tragic and the comic form : — : 
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(Tragic.) X3ov6s ficv tts | rrikovpov TJ\KOfi€P nibov^ 

^KvOrjp is oilfwv, a^arov eis \ €pr}^lav. 

*H^atoT^, aoi \ fie xp^ ftiXeiv \ inta-ToXag. 
(Comic.) *Q Z€v ^a<ri\€v • | t6 XPlf^ '"^^ I vvKrSiv o<rov 

*Aw€pavroif' ov\Beno6^ rffiepa \ yev^a^Tai; 

AttoKou) d^r*, I S> irSK€fi€y iroK\\ci>p ovP€Ka. 
And hdpe to m^r|it Heaven by mfik|iQg Edrth a H^ 
For iambic systems see § 298. 

DACTYLIC VERSES. 

§ 294. The regular substitute for the dactyl is the spondee. 
Its other equivalent, the anapaest, is not allowed in dactylic 
verse ; although the dactyl is allowed in anapaestic verse (§ 296). 

§ 295. The following are the most common dactylic 
verses : — 

1. The dimeter, — 

MvOTodf^KOff boflOfm —WW I — w 3 

Motpa bicuKti (Adonic). __ s.^ ^ | — :=: 

2. The trimeter (acatalectic and catalectic), — 

'AbvfUkrj iceXadj^o-o). _ >^ ^ | _ ^-r | — ^=^ 
HapBivoi 6fiffpo<l)6poi — w w I \ :=! 

3. The tetrameter (acatalectic and catalectic), — 

Ovpapiois T€ 6€ois bapfffuiTa* — w w, | — w w | — i::ir: | — ^ — 

"EXOer i7ro'^t6fjL€Pai bvpofiip. — ww|— ww | — ww | — 

4. The Heroic .Hexameter, the Homeric verse. It always 
has a spondee in the last place, seldom in the fifth. The most 
common caesura (called heroic) is in the third foot, generally 
after the arsis. If it divides the thesis, it is called a feminine 
caesura. The caesura sometimes occurs after the arsis of the 
fourth foot. A verse-caesura at the end of the fifth foot is 
called hucolicy from its frequent occurrence in bucolic poetry. 

For examples see the Iliad and Odyssey. 

5. The Elegiac Distich consists of an heroic hexameter fol- 
lowed by the Elegiac pentameter. This pentameter consists of 
two dactylic trimeters catalectic (2), each containing ttoo and a 
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hxdf feet (a ^ ^ JL w w ^), and arose from a repetition of 
the first penthemim (Jive luilf-feet) of the hexameter. A caesa- 
ral pause always divides the two parts. The last two complete 
feet are always dactyls. The following is an Elegiac Distich : — 

Tir de i3i|of, rl bi I T€pirp6y, ^|pcv xpvcrcli;^ *A<l>po\biTfii ; 



Note. In the Homeric verse and in Lyric poetry, a long vowel 
or a diphthong is often shortened at the end of a word when the next 
word begins with a vowel. E. g. 

*Q iroiroi, I 7 ftdXa 1 drf fi€Tt\Pov\fv\a-aif 6€0i I ^IXXcsr. 

Xpvo-c^ d\vci (Tfc^Wp^, #cat <\\l<r<T€TO \ irairras *A\xaiovs (§ 10). 

This sometimes occurs in the middle of a word. Sometimes a 
short final vowel occurs in Homer where a long one is required by 
the verse. This can often be explained by supposing a following 
semi-vowel to have been doubled in pronunciation. Many anomidies 
in Homeric quantity are explained by the omission of Vau or Digamr 
ma (§ 1, Note 2) ; as rolov ol ( ) for roUv rot. 

ANAPAESTIC VERSES. 

§ 296* Anapaestic verses are measured by dipodies (§ 285, 
2). The spondee and the dactyl (_ x and _ i, v^) may stand 
for the anapaest. The proceleusmatic ( ,L J) occurs occa- 
sionally in comedy ; but generally a successioa of four short 
syllables was avoided. 

§ 297. The following are the most common ajiapaestio 

verses : — 

1. The monometer, — 

Tponou alyvniMU* ^^^ _ | ww — 

Kai BiyiLi alv€iP. _ w^ | — — 

2vfi(l)<apo£ Sfiov, «. _ I w^ — 

2. The dimeter acatalectic, — 

Meyav ix Bvfiov \ KkdCovres'^Apfi. ^^^ — — — I— — ww — 

OiT iKvariois | oXyco-t ira/dosF. _ — ww— |— ww — — 

And the 61ive of peice || sends its branches abroad. 
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3. The dimeter oatalectio, or paroemiac, — 

*H/iai^ crr/>afto)|nv dpcaydv. , ,— j ^w — w 

OuTo) irXovT^|<r€T€ ndvT€£. — — |v^^ — 3 

The Lord is advfin||cing. Prepare ye I _± .Jl|w L zz 

4. The tetrameter catalectic, consisting of seven feet and a 
syllable, or of the two preceding verses combined The prin- 
cipal verse-caesTira is after the second dipody. 

Upoa-xfi"^ T-dp yoOv \.toU ddavaroK H^ftti', rots al\€v iovaty 
Tois aW€piois, I Toiaaf dyr^x^Sy || roir a<f>6iTa firi\dofi€voi<riP. 

§ 298. An anapaestic system consists of a series of anapaes- 
tic dimeters acatakctlc, with occasionally a monometer, ending 
always with the paroemiac (or dimeter catalectic). These are 
very frequently employed in both tragedy and comedy. 

Iambic and trochaic systems are sometimes formed, on the same 
principle, of iambic or trochaic dimeters acatalectic, with occasionally 
a monometer, ending always with a dimeter catalectic. 

CHORIAMBIG VERSES. 

§ 299. The most common equivalent for the choriambus is 
the iambic dipody or diiambus, which very often alternates with 
the choriambus. The most common forms of catalectic chori- 
ambic verses are produced by dropping one, two, or three sylla- 
bles of a final iambic dipody. Thus, a choriambic dimeter may 
have the form — ^^— |^ — ^:::. By dropping one syllable 
we have — ^.w— |w — 3,a dimeter catalectic in amphibrachf/n ; 

by dropping two syllables we have — | s., — , a dimeter 

catalectic in iambum ; and by dropping three syllables we have 

, I 3 , a dimeter catalectic wt syllaham (or a monometer 

hypercatalecticy § 285, 3). 

§ 300. The following are examples of some of the most 
common choriambic verses : — 
')C'^ifubov\Ta fi€v dtdv, — WW— 'w — w — dimeter acat 

, dimeter acat 

3 dim. catal. in amphibrachyn. 



Zrjva rvpa»\pov cV;(op6v 

UpSorra fieyav \ iciieX^o'ica) • _ w w _ 

Kai TOP fi€Ya\(r6€vrj Tpiai\vris rc^iiav, 

3 I w — w— I — WW— dimeter acat. 

Vfjf T€ Koi d\\fivpds 6akd<r\<nis ayptonf | /wxKtvrrjp* 

— w^— I w_w— I — i^w— I w — 3 tetram. cataL in amphibrachyn, 
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Top ff ifnropcolpii', oy vnepr ^ — 

\dfi7rpois aicri|crtv Kar^xi^i 

Tris -ni^bov, /xiyas iv \ Ocols — »^ 
*Ev 6pri\T0L(ri tc dcuifuap. 

Of the last four verses, the third is a Glyconic, a dimeter catalectic 
in iambuMj with a basis (§ 288, 1) ; the two preceding are variations 
of the Glyconic, monometers with double basis ; and the last is a 
Pherecratic^ a dimeter catalectic in syllabam, with a basis, or a Gly- 
conic shortened by one syllable. 



LOGAOEDIC VERSES. 

§ 301. !• A verse beginning with dactyls and ending with 
trochees is called logaoedic, E. g. 

Ma/>fiap6||acr iv avyais, — ^ ^ ||— w — w • 

Tlap6iv€ rav KctjyaXap to, d* e||iv/}^€ vvfKJM, 



2. The same name is given to a verse beginning with ana- 
paests and ending with iambi. E. g. 

*0/yyar cdtdajfaro leai || dv(ravXa>y. -.~ww~-ww— -||w*-3 
Z€(f)vpov II yiyavTos aijptu ww— ||w — ^ w 
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CATALOGUE OF THE PRINCIPAL lEREGULAE VERBS. 

ISToTE. This catalogue contains generally only the forms which are 
found in the strictly classic Greek before Aristotle. The few other forms 
are marked as laier. All tenses which are not used by AUic writers are 
enclosed in [ 1 except occasionally the present indicative of a verb which 
is Attic in other tenses. Some pure verbs which retain the short vowel of 
the stem (§ 106, N. 2) or which insert o- in the perfect and aorist passive 
(§ 113, N. 1), but are regular in other respects, —for example, tcX^w, — are 
not inserted. The simple stem (§ 107), when this does not appear in the 
present, is added in ( ) ; but when the simple stem is modified iiS certain 
tenses (not the present) by adding ^ as in aladdyottai, only the simpler 
form is given. A hyphen prefixed to a word (as -HtfCKa) indicates that it 
occurs only in composition. This is omitted, however, if the simple form 
occurs even in later Greek. 

The imperfect or pluperfect is generally omitted when the present or per- 
fect is given. Very frequently also the future or aorist middle is omitted 
when the future or aorist active is given ; and the future passive, when the 
aorist passive is given. The catalogue, therefore, does not profess to indicate 
verbs which are dtfecUve in these tenses. 



'AyaifMLt admin, [Ep. fat. iyd^o/uUf rare,] i^iJUr^iyp, 'fjyaadfifip. 
'AyyiKKM {dyycX-), announce, d77eXw [dyyeXiui], ijyyeiXa, ^fyycX/ta, ^^7*^- 

fuu, 'ijfYyiXBffp, Second aorists with X are rare or doubtfuL 
'A-yiCpM (d7€p-), cottect, a. Ifrytipa ; [Ep. pip. p. i.yrtyiparo ; a. p. i/yipBiififf 

2 a. m. dy€p6firiv with part. dyp6fi€tfos.] 
'A-yvviu (Fa7-), in comp. also dT^i^b;, break, Aiw, (Sa^a (rarely 1j^), 

2 p. -fdya [Ion. erjya], 2 a. p. idyrfv [Ep. 47171']. 
"Ayn, lead, dfw, ^^a (rare), ^o (in comp.), IjyfMi, lix^mv \ 2 a. tif^yw, 

ityaybiAnjiv ', IL^ojiMi (as pass.), [a. m. i^dfirfif.] 
10 
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'AcC8«^ sing, i^lina and dWo-o/uii, Ijeura, In Attic prose, {&«, f<ro/itu {4<''<^t 

rare), S<ra, ^<r^iji'. 
y 'AcCpo) (dcp-), take up, f. de/)w, dpw, a. lieipa, if^pOrip; [Horn. pip. p. Atapro 
\y for ijefiTO.] In Attic prose always atpa> (d/)-), dpu, ^pa, ^p«ca, ^ppuiL,' 

ijpOrfv ; dpovfjxu, i)pd(j.iiv. Poetic 2 a. m. dpf^niv. 
"Ai^fiL (de-), ^ou7, inf. d^mr, dififiemi, part. d€is ; imp. A171'. Mid. &tj/juu, 

imp. di^firiv. Poetic, chiefly Epic. 
AlS^luu, poet. atSofuUf respect, aloiaofuu, ydea/mi, 'id4<r$rp>, 'idefrdfirfy, 

[Horn, imperat. alSeio, § 124, 2.] 
AlWo, praise, alviau [aiHtaut], yyeaa [vf^a], -yyeKO, -iivrifuu, iviBip^. 
Atp^o) (^X-), take, alpi^u, fprji^a, ypififMi [Hdt. dpalpriKa, dptUprifMi], "ipiBrpf, 

fut. pf. yp'^/aofMi (rare) ; 2 a. €l\ov, i\u), kc; €l\6/irjp,'Oi(ijfmi, &c. 
A(fM», Attic prose form of deipia. 
' Alo^dvo|JMU {alffd'), perceive, atad'/jaofMi, fadtiiuu, TJaddfirjp. Pres. oXffOoiuu 

(rare and doubtful). 
['AKax^t^ (dx-, dKaX"), o^tc^, dKaxM^y dKdxn<ro- ; p. dKdxyitMi, dKdKijffOai, 

dKaxvP^voi (or -^/xctos) ; 2 a. I^Kaxov, dKaxo/iritf. Epic] 
['Axaxil^vos, sharpened, Epic perf. part, with no present in use.] 
'Ako^ {dKO'), hear, dKo6<ro/icu, IJKowra, 2 p. dxi^Koa [Dor. p. Akovko], '^koO- 
y ffdrpf, dKOvad-fyrofuiL. 
->^'AXdo|Mi.S wander, p. d\d\viiuu (as pres.), a. dX-Z/OriP. Chiefly poetic. ; 
'AXScUvw (dX3*), nourish, [Ep. 2 aor. i5fX3awi'.] 

* AXcC^M (dXt0-),anoin<,dX€f f w, ^«^o, -dXiJXt^ (or -€t0a), dXiJXt/ifuu, i)Xc/0^ip'. 
*AX^«> (d\€K-), ward off, fut. [Ep. dXc^^w] dXe^i^o/Mii or dX^^o/MU ; aor. 

if\4^'n(ra {-if\€^a, rare), ipie^dfirfv ; [Ep. 2 a. dXoKKov for dX-aXeif-oi'.] 
['AXio(MU^ avo/(f, Epic ; aor. ijiXedfi.rjp.] 
'AXcvM, avert, dXctfo-w, ^€u<ra, i^Xcvd/ii^r. 
'AX^w, grind, d\4<r<a (dXw), ^f(ra, dXi}Xf<r/Mii or dXi^Xe/Mic. 
'AXCcKOfuii (dX-, dXo-), be captured, dXtixrofMi, ip^uxa or id\uKa, 2 aor. 

f^Xwi' or ^dXuir, dXii; [Epic dXdxa], aXolTjp, dXiofac, dXoi^s. All pas- 
sive in meaning. No active dXlffxta, but see dv-oXCoici*. 
'AXiTpdCvw (dX(r-), sin, 2 aor. iiXlrov, [dXirSfir/y.] Mid. dXiTa£yo|ieu [perf. 

part. dXin^/ifm)$, sinning]. Chiefly Epic. 
'AXXdcror«i (dXXa7-), change, dXXd^u, &c. regular ; 2 a. p. 'fiXXdyvpr. 
'AXXoiieu (dX-), leap, dXoO/tot, ^Xdp.7ji> ; 2 a. iiXbp.ifpf (rare). [Epic 2 a. iXco^ 

dXro, AXfievot, by syncope. § 122, 2.] 
'AX^Ktt (dXvK-), avoid, dXjJ^w and dXi;|oAtai, iJfXu^ (rarely -a/nip'). 
'AX^vo (dX0-), ^nc?, acquire, [Epic 2 aor. 'j^X^oi'.] 
'AfiOftrdvM (d/Mt^-), err, dfiapn^ofMi, iip^pTT^Ka, ii/udpnifiai, iifiaprffitiv ; 

2 aor. Ijfiaproy [Ep. iipPporoy], 
'A)tpXC(nca» (dfi^Xhta in compos.), miscarry, \dpP"Sik9^i late,] Ij/ApXaati, 

'ijfX^Xuica, 'ijix^ufuu, itfipX^Orfv. 
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*A|ic^tt and &^ApSa (d/ic/)-), deprive, ii/iefxra, iffUpdriv. Poetic. 

*Afiir-^X^ a^d ttfiir-(<rx« {dfupl and 'x"), wrap about, clothe, dfj/p^^cj, 2 a. 

ij/xiTKrxov. Mid. d/xTr^ofjuii, dfnrLffxo/MLi, dfiTrurxf^ofJiai ; imp. ^/Air€tx6- 

fiTlf, 2 a. '^fiiruTx^M'W and iifnreffx^fJirjv. 
'AfiirXaKCo-KM (d/A7rXo*-), err, m?is, 'fifxwXdKijfMi ; 2 a. •f^fifrXaKov, part, d/*- 

irXa«t6y or dTrXaxt^i'. Poetic. 
['Afi^rvvo), Epic for dvairviut, take breath, only in a. p. dtum^Brpf, and a. m. 

dfiTrvvTo for d/^nviJcro.] 
'A^^yvU», doubt, -^fufnyvdeov and ijfi^peyvUov, iiiufteyvbiiaa ; aor. pass. part. 

dfjupiyyorjeels. See § 105, 1, Note 8. 
•Ap|>i-Ann;jii (see fovu/u), clothe, fut. [Ep. dfupiiffu] Att. -d/t^tw ; ^/A0fc<ro, 

i7/i^i€<r/<a(, dfi^ieadfiriv (poet.). 
'Ap^o-ptiT^, dispute, augmented -^fu/tKr' and -fifj^ff-, 
'AvcUvo|JMu (dwv-), »ie/tf«e, imp. iivawbtLiiv, aor. 'nyrivd/i.rfp. 
'AvoXCcnco) and dvdX^w, expend, dmXtixrca, dvd\(o<ra and di^Xw<ra (/car- 

i7i^dXw<ra), d>'dXw/ca and dj^Xwica, dpdXufuii and dinfiXufiai, dwX(6^i7i' and 

djnjXtbOrfif, dfaXoy^^o/uii. 
'AvSdvM (Fa5-, d5-)» ;>^ea««, d57j<rw, [2 p. Epic ^a&ij 2 a. faaoK and fi5oi^ 

[Epic eikidov, eFadov]. Ionic and Poetic. 
'Av4x«>i f^dup; see tx«» and § 105, 1, Note 3. 
'Av-oC^ywiu and dvoCTw (see olywiu), open, imp. dvitfiyop [Epic di'ijo'oi'] ; 

dyol^cj, dj^itp^a {ifvoi^a, rare) [Hdt. dvoi^a], dvicfix"'* dvii^fmi, dvei^drjv 

(subj. diwx^w, &c.) ; fut. pf. dveii^ofiai. 
'Av-opOtStt, «c< upright, augm. dwp- and ijw/)-. § 105, 1, Note 3. 
'Av^&TM, ©refer, exhort, imp. Ifyuyov ; d^ti^w, ^yw^a ; 2 p. di/arya (as pres. ), 

with imperat. dpoix^i, aLtn»>x&<^t dvo^x^c. Ionic and Poetic. 
('Air-ttvpd«), take away, not found in present ; imp. dvri^ffxav ; a. m. diriyu- 

pd^ypr (?); aor. part. dtroCpas, dirovpdfievos. Poetic. 
'ATTcxOdvoi&ou (^^-), fie hated, dtrcxOi^o/iai, dTr'^Brjfjuu ; 2 a. dwrix&b/irjy, 
*Air6\pi\, it suffices, impersonal. See ypi\. 
'ApapivKw (dp-), Jit, ^p(ra, iip07jp ; 2 p. dpdpa ; 2 a. ifpapov ; 2 a. m. part. 

Apfiepos (as adj.), fJtting, 
'Ap^cncM (dpc-), please, dpiffw, Ijpeira, iipiaO'qv. 
*Ap)id|;M or opi&dTTtt [Ion. dpfi6a<r(a], Jit, dpfjJxria, lipfioaa [(rvy-dpfio^a Pind.], 

^PfioKa, ijpfiofffixu, iipfi6a$7jy ; iipfuxrdfirfv, 
'Ap6m, plough, i}po<ra, [p. p. Ion. dpifipofMi,] i)p6Briv. 
'Apvd|w (d/)ira7-), 5eMie, dpirdaw and dpirdco^i [Ep. d/oird^w], ^piraffa [f^p- 

TO^a], ijpTraKa, ijpiraafiai, ijprdffdrjv [Hdt. ijpirdx^V^]- 
'Ai((lvo or a{{{a> (ai)^c-), increase, aj5|ij<rw, rji^^Tjira, Tji^^riKa, riH^fMi, rjif^'fiOrjp. 
'A(^£T||&i, 2cf ^ro, imp. d<f>-iT)v (or -^^-j; fut. d</>-i^(a, &c. See § 129. 
*Ax6o|Jiai (dx^e-)> ^* displeased, dx6^<rofiai.OT dx^cadi/jirofiai, iix&^trdrju. 
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B4t» (pay-), speak, utter, -/5a^w, [p. p. Ep. p^paierai]. 

BoUvM ipa-), go, fi-^o/uu (poet, except in comp.), P^fiv^o,, 'Pipapuu, -ipdOrp^ 

(rare) ; % a. iprp^ (like ^(mp) ; 2 p. (Pipaa) fiefiQ, &c. (§ 130, 1); 

[a. m. £p. ipifadfArfy (rare) and ipif<r6firfif]. In active sense, cause to go, 

poet, pi^u, Isfiiiffa. 
BdXXtt (/3aX-), tAnw, f. [fia\4<a] fiaW (rarely /3aXXiJ«rw), /3^/SXijica, p^pXvfuu 

[£p. /36/36Xi7/Mi(], ipk-hdipf ; 2 a. f^aXoi', ipaU/Ativ ; fat. m. pdkov/iot ; 

fat. pf. /3e/3X^oAtoi, [2 a. m. Ep. ^/3Xi^/aijp.] 
BiPpt&oiCM (/3po-), ear, p. pippuKa, ^/3/Dw/tai, [ippiJi>$rjy ; 2 a. IjS/Mai^ ; fut. pf. 

pePfHSxro/Mi] ; 2 p. part. /Se/S/w^f (§ 130, 1). 
Bi^«, /tVe, pui)aofuu, ipiuffa {rare), pefilvxa, (pepiufim) PcpUmu ; 2 a. ^/Sdov 

(like fywv, § 127, Note 1). 
BU&<nco|iou, revive, ipuaadiirip. 

BXdmw (/3Xa/3-)> tV<<^' /SXdf w, &c. regular ; 2 a. p. ipKdPnif. 
"Bkwrrdvm (jSXairr-), sprout, pXaarfyrti, &c. ; 2 a. ipXoffTOK 
Bkiwm, see, pKifotuu, [Hdt. -/SX^f w], ^/SXe^a. 

BX^&oicM (/ioX-, fiXo-, /3Xo-), f. /m\ov/juu, p. fjJfApKtaKo, 2 a. ifio\(». Poetic. 
Bodfl* (iSo-), c^ttf, poT/fffOfuu, ip^a. [Ion. -pib^o/icu^ ifiwra, {p4pu/uu) /Se- 

piaiihos, ipjjffOrp','} 
B^cnco (/Soo-ffc-), ,/M, pofficfyna. 
BoiiXo|&ai (/SovXe-), wUl, wish (angm. ifiovX- or ifiovX-); Pov\'iff6fMi, fiepo^' 

\rifMt, ipovXi^riif ; 2 p. wpo-pipovXa, prefer, 
B(>vx^|MU iPpvx-), roar, p. ^/Spuxa ; ippvxnadfxw ; Ppvxv^elt. 



ra|U» (yafi-), many (said of a man), f. ya/iw [yaftita], a. eyjififi, p. 7€7d- 

/ii^ica, yeyd/Arffuu, ; a. m. iyrffjidjjirpf. Mid., tndrry (said of a woman). 
PryitfWM (tw-), shout, yeytair/jau, {iyeytJbifTiffa,) 7«7«i^ot ; 2 p. yiywm, 

sabj. yeyilma, imper. yiytave, [inf. yeyuv^/ieVf part, ^eywja&f.] 
rc<yo|jMu (T^y-), 6e ftom ; a. iyewdfiifi^, begat, 
TMm, laugh, y€\d(rofMi, iyiXtura, iyeXdffBw, 
Trfiin (yv0'), rejoice, [yijd'fiffu, iyHBiiffa ;] 2 p. y^i^a (as pres.). 
rijpdoTKtt and Ti\^d», grow old, yijpdffw and yvpd<rofuu, iyfipdffa, yeyiipaxa 

(am old) ; 2 a. {iy^pav) [iy^pa, Hom.], inf. yripdfw., pt. yiipds, 
Htvoimu and yiv^^jox {yev- § 108, 8), become, yewfyroiuu, yeyim/ifuu, [^onj- 

$711^ Dor. and Ion.] ; 2. a iyev6firfi^ [Ep. 7^yro for ^A»ero] ; 2 p. yiyom, 

am, poet. (7^aa) § 130, 1, Note 1. . 
Fi'yvt&o'KM {yyo'), nosco, ibiot^;, yydHrofuu, [Ion. di^-^TWiHro,] eTywjca, fyvwrpai, 

tfvdxrBtiv ', 2 a. fyvwi', perceived. § 127, Note 1. 
rp4^, write, ypdyj/ta, &c. regalar ; 2 a. p. iypd<l>'nv (^p(£0^i|F is not classic). 
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(Act-), no present, teach, leamy [5a^d/uu, StddiiKa, deddii/uU, 2 p. {S48aa) 

§ 130, 1; 2 a. di6aoy or (8aov,] 2 a. p. iddrjv. Cliiefly Epiii. 
AaCvv|Uu {IkU'), feast, d€U<r<a, idaiffaf (idcti<r0ffp] SaiffBett, idaurdfiiiP, Chiefly 

poetic. 
AaCof&Oi (da-), divide, [£p. Sda-o/uii,] 94da<rfAai [Ep. ^dcuftai], idaadfirip, 
AaCtt {da-), handle, [Ep. 2 p. Sddtja ; 2 a. (ida6fjirpf) subj. ddijTai.] ; 

AdxvM {daK-, difK-}, hite, Hf^ofuu, didfUfidif id-^erfu \ 2 a. ibaicw. 
Aaiid^tt {dafi-, dfM-), tame, subdue, [Ep. fat. dafjuo (for da/cdo-w), dafid^ao/tai,] 

iddftoffa, [pidiirifJMi,] iSafidff$rj¥ and idfu/jerjp ; fut. pf. ^d/ii^o^t ; 2 a. p. 

idd/AifiVt 
AopOdvw (top9-)> ^fee^, 2 a. iBapOw, poet. Hpa$w ; p. «rara-aeda/>^ipc(6$ ; 

KaT'eddpSrii' (latdt). ' 
AcC8<* ($€(> di-), /ear, Ulffofuu, Ueura, diSouca [Ep. dedouca]. From stem 

df, 2 p. 84dia [Ep. 56/ata]. § 130, 1, Note 2. 
Ac<icw|iki {d€iK'}i show; see § 126. [Ion. -94^, ^iSe^Oi ^HSe^/jm (Ep. Sd- 

deyfuu), 'iS4x0ifi^l 
A^, >7c^, SepQ, idcifM, SUktpfUn ; 12 ft. iSdpip, 
6fyM {Bfie-), build, ^dec/uct, [d^^M^/Mu], idcifjidfiiiv. Chiefly loiiic. 
A<pKO|ieu (9/M-), see^ i^fX^il^ > ^ ^' idpwcop, {iBfidiciff) dpatalt ; 2 p^ 9&opKa 

(§ 109, 1). 
AWio|jtai (dev€-), Epic for d4o/mi. See 8^«i, want 
A^X^fMu, feeeivB, 64i6fiai, di^fUii [itdm. ai^x«^< ^ tet^tffftt], i64xBWi 

idc^dfiv^ ; f^t. pf. dc^^/tiac ; 2 a. m^ chiefly Epic (idiy/Aifp) ^kto, 

imper. Bi^o, inf. d^^di, part. htfpx»6s (sometimes as pres.). 
Aim, bind, d-Ziaij, Hiif&a, SibcKa (rarely di9riKa), SiSefiai, iSiOijif ; BeSi/j&ofMi, 
Ai» (See-), iaaAt, fMed, be^ta, iderjtra [Ep. (9ififfa,] deHdifKo, BeUiffun, ilk-ffirpf. 

Mid. h^imi, atk. From Epic stem dev^ &i deu«- come [iH&^a (once in 

Hom.), and de^o/uu, BevijffofMi}. ImperiBOXial SH; debet, dtere is need, 

{one) ought, de'/j&ei, idhiire. 
Ai8ddic« (dtddx-), teach, U^ta, idlSa^ liBM<ritvi^a}, deftddxA) ^Udcey fmi, 

iSiSdxSrjp,' 
Ai8pdo^M(d/oa-), only in comp., Hin away, -Spd&opuu, ^BiSfidxa ; 2%. "Updp 

[Ion. ^priv], -8pQ, 'Spalrpf, 'lipBpiu, -dpdi, 
A(8«»p (do-), give, d(i)ffu, iduxa, S^BiaKo, &c.; iied § 126. [Epw BSfiemi or 

d6fJL€P for dovpat.'l 
(ACm), diSia ; see SelSta. 
Aok4» (doK-), seem, tfdnk, d6|w, ilhia, Moyfiuu, iSftxOifi^ (rare). J^oetic ifo- 

K'i&w, &c. regular. Impersonal, SoKCt, it seems, &c. 
Apdtt, <i!E>, dpd&(a, Updffo, MpdKa, ^dpdftai (rarely B49p<urfmi), {i9pd<r$fiv) 

Bpcurdclf. 
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Avvafiflu^ be able, angm. idw- and ijSw- ; Bwi/j<rofuu, SeSi&tfrifMi, iSw^fjBijp 

(rarely idwdffOrjp), [Ep. idvyrfffdfnjv.'] 
A^rv« (dv-), enter; 2 a. ^Svv. See § 126. 
AiM», cause to enter, b(nr(a (v), eSwa, diSvKO, S46vfMi, iSi^Orpf (v) ; a. m. idwrd- 

firpf [£p. idwrdfiWi inflected as 2 aor.]. 



'Ed» [Ep. eldta], permit, idffta, etMa [Ep. iaj(ra\, etcuca, efix/tac, e/a^ijy ; ^dtro- 
fML (as pass.). 

'Ef/vdM, proffer, betroth, augm. i^O^v- or ^yeyv- {trteyv-). § 105, 1, Notes 2,3. 

'EYiCpM (^e/)-)> ««»*i '^"*«» h^P^j ^c'/w, iyrfrrepfiok, irY^perfP ; 2 p. fy/oij- 
7opa, am awake [Horn, iyptfybpdojtri, iypi/fyopde (for -opaxri, -oparc), inf. 
eypfyopBcu or -6p^at] ; 2 a. m. fypb/iw [Ep. e7/)6/*ijr.] 

i;8«», eof, see 4o^Cm. 

"E^oiMU, sit, see Ka04(o|&ai and ![«•. < 

'E0^X» and 0^X» (ideXe-), wish, iScX'fyTta, iiOikriaa, ijOiXrfKa. 

*E6£^M, accustom, kdicta, etBura, cWiKa, etSurfmi, clBladrpf. 

*^0(»^ be accustomed, 2 p. eltoda [Ion. ^a;^a^, as present. ^ 
ElSov (W-, Ft5-), vid-i, sow, 2 aor., no present ; (Ww, fdoc/u, f^ or /5^, /3cty, 
W(6v.) Mid. (chiefly poet.), ctSopai, seem, [Ep. eUrafAify ;] 2 a. elBd/Aify, 
scoff, = etSoy. Ot8a (2 pf. as pres.), know, pip. ideiv, knew, f. cfo-o/iat ; 
see § 130, 2. 

(EtK«) not used in pres. (/«-, eU-, oU-), resemble, appear, imp. cXkov, f. et^w 
(rare), 2 p. loiKa [Ion. otKa] (with ^otTMc^, [iucrop,] eJ^cUri, eUipai, eUdtt, 
chiefly poetic); 2 pip. e^eiv [with eticniv]. UpoffiiX^i, art like [and Ep. 
IjXkto or etkro], sometimes referred to eAricw. Impersonal Ioikc, it seems, &c 

(ElXw) not used in pres. (eX-, dX-), roll up, press together, [a. IXiro.] [Pass. 

cCXo|JMu, p. leXAMu, 2 a. eaXiyv or AXijv.] Epic. 
Eljt^, 6e, and Etjii, go. See § 129, I. and II. 

Etirov (hv-), said, [Ep. Uivov,'] 2 aor., no present ; (eftrw, cfiroiAo, eZir^ 
[Ep. imp. ecnrcrc], cfireti', e/irtii^) ; 1 aor. clira (opt. etvaiiu, imper. eliroi' 
or 6fir6i', inf. eXirai, pt. cftras), [Hdt. &ir-enraii'nv.'\ Other tenses are sup- 
plied by Hom. €tp<a (ep-), and a stem ^e- : f. epita, epQt ; p. clptiKo, ctpvfMi ; 
a. p. eppijerjv, rarely ipp^Briv [Ion. cip^^iyK] ; fut. pass. jtffiMoiuu', fut. pf. 
clprfiffoficu. See Ivlirw. 
Etpo|ftat (Ion.), ask, elpifjaofxai ; see IpofMu. 
Et^w (ep-), say, Epic in present. See ctirov. 
Etpa> (ep-), sero, join, a. -clpa [Ion. -^Jixra], p. -eTp<co, ctp/Mit [Ep. iep/mi]. 

'EKKXT|o-vd(c9, caU an assembly {€KK\ri<rla) ; augm. -^kkXij- and e^c/cXiy-. 

'EXAirvw; poet. eXaw (eX-, eXa-), c?riwe, march, f. eXoCcrw, cXw ; ^fXoo-a, cXiJ- 
Xa«o, cXi)Xa/4at [Ion. and late -afffMi], i/Xderiv. 
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*EX^7X«, confute, iXiy^ca, ifXey^a, iX-^Xeyfiai (§ 113, Note 3), 'fiMyx^V^- 
"£Xkm (late ^Xici^a;), pull, fX^o) (rarely iXKiL/au)), ciXKv<ra, etXicvKa, etXKva-fiai, 

elXKiiaOrp'. 
["EXirw, cause to hope, 2 p. loXwa, hope. Mid. tXirofiai (iiXv-), hope. Epic] 
'EfiiroXoo, traffic, i/nroX-j/iffU), &c. regular. Aiigm. i^/xt- or ivefjur-. 
'EvcUpM (ivap-), kill, [Ep. a. m. ivTjpdftriV,] 2 a. "ffvapov. Poetic. 
'Evciro or Wviv», say, tell, [Ep. f. ivL\//<a and ^w(nnj(r«,] 2 a. cifufvov. Poetic. 
'EvCirrw [Ep. ^Wircrw], chide, [Ep. 2 a. iv4v\irov and ^i/^irairoi/.] 
*Evvv)u (^-, F€-), ves-tio, clothe, pres. act. only in comp. [f. Hwia, a. ?<r<ra, 

p. I<r/iai] or er/«M ; [^(Ttrdfiiyy.] In comp. -I<rw, -Itra, 'iffdfATjv. Chiefly 

Epic : &fitl>i'4wvfu is the common form in prose. 
'Eiravp^w and IvavpCo^KO* (both rare), enjoy, f. iTravp-fyrofML, a. iwrjvpdfjLrjy, 

2 a. iirifvpdfi'nv [Dor. and Ep. ^iroO/)oi'.] Chiefly poetic. 
'Eir£<rTa|&ou, understand, imp. i^t<rrd/AT^, f. iTiar-^ofMi, a. 'fyirum/jOipf, 

(Not to be confounded with forms of i4>L<TTii}fu, ) 
"Eirw (<reir-), 6e o/?cr or 6m«^ iriM, imp. eriro*', f. -^^w, 2 a. -tinrov (for ^-(reir- 

oi'), [a. p. 7r€pi-4<p$riv Hdt.,]— all chiefly in comp. Mid. tiro\uu,, follow, 

(\f/ofiai ; 2 a. €<nr6firp', <nrQfuu, &c. 
'EpYdXo|&ai, iDork, do, augm. elp-, ipyd^ofjMt, €(pya<r/mi, elpydffdrjy, clpya- 

ffdfXTlV. 

"EpZw and %pZ» {vepy-), work, do, ip^<a, tp^a, [Ion. 2 p. iopya]. Ionic and 

poetic. See ^Ita, 
'Epc£8c0, pwp, ipelffta (later), ifpeura, [-ifpeiKa, ip'/jpeifffiai with iprjpidarai and 

-aro,] ifpelffSTpf. 
*Epc£K«» (^ptif-), /car, friirsf, ijfpct^a, ip'/jpiyfiai, 2 a. i!f/)ticw. 
'EpcCino {ipiiT'), throw down, ipcLrpu, lipeirpa, [ipiipiva, have fallen, ip-fipimmi], 

iipelf^drpf ; [2 a. ifpnrov, ifpLirrfv.l 
'Ep^o-irw (ipe-), strike, row, [Ep. aor. ijpcira.] 
'^po|&ai (rare or ?) [Ion. ctpofios Ep. ipitt or ^o|mu], fut. ipifiaofiai [Ion. 

6//)^o/Mu], 2 SL. ifp6firpf. 
'^pw (^/)/>e-), 5» to destruction, ipp-fyrta, iipp'n(ra, 'ilppTfKa. 
'Epvyydvw (^/)u7-)» «^c** 2 a. ifpvyov, [Ion. ipe&yo/Jiai, ipej^^ofMi.] 
•EpvKw, Ao/rf 6acA:, [Ep. f. ^/>i5^«,] iipv^a, [Ep. 2 a. i)piJico/coi'.] 
•^pXO|iai {iXv0-, iXevB-), go, cotne, iXej&aofJMt, 2 p. iX'fjXvea [Ep. iXifiXovda 

and ciXiJXou^a], 2 a. ^X6op (poet. ^Xu^oi'). In Attic prose, elfu is used 

for iXetfffofML (§ 200, Note 3). 
'E<r0Ca> (^5-, ipay-), ea^, fut. edofMi, p. ^5iJ5o/fa, ibifieffpai [Ep. ^5iJ5o/Aat], 

ijUaeriv ; 2 a. iipayou ; [Ep. 2 p. part. ^St/^^^s.] 
•Eo-Tiaw, ^s«, augment €i<rTt- (§103). 

Ev8o (cjj'Sc-), s/cejo, ehhiiadi [-c(l57(ra]. Commonly in Ka6-ei»8«». 
E'&p£o-K«» (eifp-), find, cipi/iffu, cUprjKa, eUprifiai, eipiBriv ; 2 a. eSpoi^, ehphfi-nv. 

Sometimes augmented riifp-, % 
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"Ex* {'^^')* ^^» i™P- ^^X*"; ^f « or ^i^w, i^ffKOf ltirx*ffiat, iax^Brftf 
(cliielly Ion.); 2 a. T^rxw (for i'cex-ov)^ ax^t cx^W (-^WM^)* <^^Sf 
<rxc«', .«'X^''» pO€t. '(FX'^Qov^ &c. [Horn. p. part. <n;i»-oxo/c<i*]. Mid. Ix©- 
|iai, ding to, S^ofMi and (rx'nffOfMdl, iffx^M^.- 

"E^rw (k^€-)t cooky hp'fyrfa and i}l/i^ofuu, ij^/^a^ HV"W*«*> flVH^'O 



Zeb, 7*V«, § 123, Note 2. Impetf. ?^oi^ and 'jyp^ ; t^taykt. 

Zcvyw|&i (firy- cf. jug-um),' yoke, Tei/^w, *"fev^, itevyjmt; <?fci5x^iji» ; 2 a. p. 

'Z«^wv)fci (i'o-)» ^>Vief, ^'^(ra, ij^tacfuu., i^ufadfirp^. 



*H|Mi.S siY (perf. from stem ^•), chiefly in Kd$-iifjMi ; plnp. (as imp.) ff^itTr ; 

3 pers. sing. ifffTox and i^irro (in comp. also i^ac, i^o) ; KdO-uffxcu, koO- 

olfAip^f ijffOf ijffOcu {Kd$-ri<r0ai)f ilfxe^os, [Ion. etarauor larou, eZoiraQr 

fero, for i^yroc, ^vto.] See t{«. 
*H|&s «ry, chiefly in imperf. ^i^ 5' fyti, said I, and ^ 6* 5s, said he (§ 151, 

Note 3). [£pic ^ (alone), he said.] *lifu, J say, coHoquiaL 



e. 

OoXXtft (i9aX-),Uooni, 2 perf. r^^Xa (as presetit). • 

Odirrw (9a0-), bmy, Odfut, fBaxl/a, r^Safifioi, [Ion. iBd^v^ rare;] 2 a., p. 

iTd4>Tjp ; 2 flit. Ta<f>ifi<ro/Mi ; fat. pf. reBdypoftm, 
6c£v<!» (0€v-)f ftmiU, BevQ, (Bciva ; 2 a. fOepot^. 
B4X»j wish, Be\-fi<r(j», iOiXriaa (not in indie. ) ; see IO^Xm. 
Oi<a {0€v-)y run, fat. BeT^ofuu. 

Qvyywm (Biy-), touch, Bi^ofjuu or reBi^fjuu (?), 2 a. ^^lYoi'. 
Ov^o-KM (^ai'-), die, Bcofovfuu, HBvyiKa ; fut. pf. reMfw (§ 120, Note) or 

TcBy-ff^ofjuu ; 2 a. I^cwoi' ; 2 p. {riBma) § 130, 1, part. reOpedn [Horn. 

re^ioyii*?]. In Attic pros6 always drro-BavoOfiai and dv-iBoLvov, 
©pviTTw (^pv^-), CTMsA, -iBpvyJ/a, T4Bpvfifw.i, iBpt^Brjp [Ep, 2 a. p. -irp^rfif]. 
@p<&o-X6> (dop-), /fop, fut. BopoOfiat, 2 a. tBopov. 
©iwD (u), sacrifice, imp. I^voy ; ^«J<rw (i7), isBwra, riBvKa, riBvixai, ir^Bi/jy (u), 

iBva-dfA-nv. See § 17, 2, Note. 
6^ or 0VVW (d), ni^e, rush. Poetic : classic only in pres. and imperfect. 
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*IdXXM (^X-)» 8end, fat. -/aXw, [Ep. aor. trika,] 

"I^M (t^e-), seat or sit. Mid. tj^ofuu and l[;o|&ai {iS- {qt (red-, cf. sed-eo), sit, 

used chiefly in ica^-i^w, which see. Ion. and poet. aor. €t<ra or -^<ra 

(from stem i), with eUrdfirjp [or iffffdfArjp (ieaff-) ; fut, inf. i4>-4<rffe<r0ai, 

Horn.] See '^fu&u 
^Itj|ii (^-), «cnrf / see § 129, III. § 121, Note 2. Fut. m. -^(ro/«w, [dy- 

^unrrat for d^-eti^ac, Hdt.] 
'Iicv4o|Mii (poet. Tku), come, t^ofiai, tyfJMi; 2 a. USjMjif. In prose usually 

d^-i«cWo/tat. From fjcw [Ep. imp. Tkoi', 2 a. r.^oir]. 
*IXcLoico|Mi.i [Ep. IXdo/mi], propitiate, iXdtrouai, IXd(r^i7y, 2Xa<rd/biip. 
'i[irra|tai, ^y, imperf. lirrdiirfy ; see ir^TO|uii. 
"loTtijti ((TTa-), «ef, J^ace; see § 126. Fut. pf. iffHj^ca (§ 120, Note) and 

iffTT/j^ofiai. For (^oroo), ^crrw, iaTalrpr, &c., see § 130, 1. 



Ka0-^to|ieu (^d-), «i^ dbton, imp. iKa0€^6firpf, f. /ra^edoCftac. 

KaOCt«», set, sit, f. ica^iw (for Ka$i<r(a), KaSi^ofMi ; a. ^icd^ccro, iKaBurdfirjif ; 

KddrifMi, see ^|&au 
KaCw|MU (Ka8-), ezce^, p. KiKcur/uu [Dor. «reirad-/A^s]. 
ElaCvw ('cai'-), X:i7/, f. icaWu, 2 a. iiaufop, 2 p. xixopa, 
KxUn (khv-), or K(U», 6unt; xa^u; ^xawra, poet. I^xea [Ep. ^1070] ; -KixavKa, 

K^Kavfmi, iKa^ffPy [2 a. ixdrfy,] 
KcJUo (<cXc-), co//, f. icaXw (rarely icaX^<rw) ; indXcffa^. KdKXrjKo, K^KXijfiau, 

^KX-ffiypf ; fut. m. JcaXouAoii ; fut. pf. KeKX-fyrofim, 
¥Ld[|&v«» (ica/i>), labor, KafJMv/Mi, K^KfirfKa [Ep. part. iceic/iijcGs] ; 2 a. l^xafMv, 
KcSavvv|fti, Ep. for <rK€ddvyvfu, scatter, [ixidaffa, iKeddffSr^,] 
Kct|Mii, lie, Keleofmi ; see § 129, Y. 
KcCpM (icep-), Mear, f. «/>«, a. fxeipa (poet, (ixpaa), KiKopfuii, [{iKipOrfv) Kcp- 

Oels ; 2 a. p. iKdpipf ;] f. m. KepoO/uu, a. m. iKcipdfxrpf (w. poet. part. 

Ke/M-d/ievos). 
K^XXm (iceX-), ^luf, KiXffw, ^ic€X<ra. Poetic. 
KcXofMii (jccXe-), order, [Ep. xcX^o^iac, ^KeXi7(rd;ti7i'] ; 2 a. m. K€KX6fMjif or 

iK€KXbiArfP (§ 122, 1). Chiefly Epic. 
K^p<iwv|&i (icepa-), mix, ixipaaa [Ion. iKprja-a], K^Kpafuu [Ion. -ifAiat], iKpd$ypf 

[Ion. -ij^iyi'] and iKcpdaBriy ; f. pass. Kpadi/jaofuu. 
K^aCvw (/cepday-), ^tn, f. xepSavQ [Ion. K€pS4uf and «:6p9i$«ro/Mic], ixipSdva 

[Ion. -lywa or -i^ra], KCKdpSrfKa, 
Kc^Sw (ici;^-)> ***fe» icci;<rw, [-e#c€V(ro ;] 2 p. K4K€v0a (as pres. ) ; [Ep. 2 a. ici/^oi', 

subj. Ke/ciJ^w.] 

10* 
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"Kifiu (ra^-, iHT^e-), vex, [icit^^w, 'iic/jSjfffa ; 2 p. xiicnda]. Mid. ici/jSofiai, 

sorrrow, iKrfieaAixtfv, [Ep. fut. pf. «rexadi}(ro/iat.] 
Eaxavw (irtx-)>^<^> «X^o/*«*> [Ep. ^«X'?^<^A"7''] » 2 a. Iicixo'' [aiid ixlxvp]* 
K(xpvi|u> (^/w-), few<^, \xpn^^ Hdt.J expn^a, K^rjfitu ; ixP^cdtupf, 
KXdj^M (icXary-, lXa7-), c^^i^, <cXd7|w, f cXa7^a ; 2 p. KiKKayyo, [Ep. ic^icXij- 

7a] ; 2 a. TK\9,yw ; fut. pf. K€ic\6.ylioiiai. 
KXoUc* and icXiU* (jcXav-), w»p, xXai^ofMi (rarely K\a<roDfixu, sotnetimes 

kXan^u or KXai^u), UXawra, ic^icXau/xou ; fut. pf. (impers. ) KCKXaj^erai, 
KXcCm, shut, icXcl<r«, (Kkeura, KiKXetfjuu or KiKXeurixcu, iKXciffOrp^, [Ion. pres. 

KXtjCw, ixXijura, KCKXr^fMi, iKXr^ffSriv ot ^icXiyf^ip.] Older Attic KX^M, 

kX^w, exX77<ra, -K^KXyxa, KiKX'Qfiai, -iKXijaOiijp. 
KXiirrw (icXeir-), sfea/, kX^^w (rarely KXhf/ofiai), ticXe^, WicXo^ KikXe/i/uu^ 

(iKXctfkdtfv) kX€4>0€Is ; 2 a. p. iKXdmiy, 
KX(vM, fenrf, iW/nc, icXi^w, ^x^XD'a, [ic^icXrictt, later,] k4kXI/iou, ixXlBrfy [Ep. 

iKXipeTjy] ; 2 a. p. iSicXanyv. § 109, Note 1. 
KXvtt, Aear, imp, e^Xvoif (as aor.) ; 2 a. imper. icXu^t, icXOrc [Ep. k^icXv^c, 

ic^icXurc]. Poetic. 
Kop^vwfu (ico/)€-), satiate, [f. Kop^o-oy Hdt., icop^w Horn.,] ixdpeffa, K€K6p€<r/uu 

[Ion. -Tj/tai], iKOpiffdrjy ; [Ep. 2 p. pt. iccico/M7<5j.] . 
Kpd> (f/[>a7-), cry oitf, fut. pf. KtKpd^ofiau (rare^, 2 pf. K^Kpdya (imper. W- 

K/>ax^O> 2 ^ 'ixpayoif, 
KpaCvw (icpay-)} acoomptishj KpavQ, lxy>dra [Ion. ^ii/>i7Pa], ikpMrfif ; p. p. 

3 sing. KiKpamui (of. ri^KLvrai, § 113, Note 4). Ionic and poetic. 

[Epic KpoioCvM, aor. iKfy^ya, pf. and pip. iceirpdaiTac and KtKpdMm-o.] 
EIpc)ia|&ai, A«n|7 (intrans.), Kptn'^ofuu. 
Kpc|idwv|&i (ic/)e/ia-), Aan^ (trans.), xpejuw (for ir/>e;u£(r(tf), itpipoffo, ixpepd' 

KpC];^ («/)t7-), cmrX;, ^gueoib, 2 a. (^KpiKov) 3 sing. Jcp£/ce ; 2 p. (it^ic/tfZ7a) «fe- 

KpiyWci, squeaking, 
KpCvM, yiw/ijre, f. Kpu>(a, &c. See § 109, Note 1. [Ep. a. i>. Uplve-ifv.'] 
Kpihrrw (/cpu/S-, /cpv^-), conceal, Kp^fu, &c. regular ; 2 a. p. iKp^<f>j]v (rare). 
KraoifcOi, acquire, Kn/ja-ofuii, iKTija-dfJiriy, k4kt7jjuu or ixTJifiaif possess (subj. 

_K€KTQfMi or KiKTta/MU, opt. KeKT-fffirfy or K€KT(0i7pf), itcrffiviv (as pass. ) ; 

K€]cHf<rofJULi (rarely ^rr-), shall possess. 
KtcCvm (iCT-fv-, KTOJ'-), ^/tf, f. icrevw [Ion. KTOfita, Ep. also xrai^w], a. f/crewo, 

2 p. e/cTow (p. tKTayica, rare); [Ep. ^/crd^iyi';] 2a. ixroMov (Ixreti' poet.); 

2 a. m. poet, iicrdfirjif (as pass.). 
KrviTiM (ktut-), «>!«»</, cwtiac to «>«m/, iKvlhrviaa, 2 a. ^irrwroi'. 
KvXCvSm or icvXiv8«fi» (rarely kvXIu), roU, ^/ctJXcira, Kex^urpMh iicv\ltr0ijif, 
Kw^c* {Kv-)f kiss, IsKvaa. Upotr-Kwiia is generally regular. 
KAptAy meet, chance, KApcw, ticvpva, "Kvpitt is regular. 
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AaYX^vc* O^^x-], obtain hy lot, X-t^oiMi [loll. Xd^o/iai], efXi^xa, Ion. and poet. 

XAo7xa, (erXifyfiot) eZXify/i^'os, iXi^driy ; 2 a. Aaxor. 
Aa|fcpdv(a (Xo/3-), foAe, Xi^rl/o/uu, etXr^^ etXrjfJLfia^ (poet. XAiftu/iat), AiJ^^iyi'; 

2 a. tka^ovy i\a^!>fArpf. [Ion. \dfi\ffOfMi^ XeXdprjKa, KiXafifjiAi, iXdfi^ypf.l 
Aav6d;yfl», poet. X^^m (Xa6-), lie kid, escape the notice of (some one), Xii<r(a, 

[-IXiyaa], 2, p. XiXrfOa; 2 a. tXaBw. Mid, Jbrget, Xijaofmi, XiXii<rftat, 

[Horn, -acr/iac], fut. pf. XeXi/jcofMiy 2 a. iXaOdfiV'^, 
Acuncw (XaK-), s/TeoA;, XaK-^ofuUf iXdKrjffaf 2 p. XAdica [Ep. XAi^ica] ; 2 a. 

iXaKov [XeXaKofiTjy], Poetic. 
[Ad», Xw, wish, Xys, Xg &c.; Infin. X^i'. § 123, Note 2. Doric.] 
Aiy»f say, Xi^ta, IXe^a^ XiXeyfmi {dt-dX^fmi), iXix^rfv ; fut. Xex^'^ofMt, 

Xi^ofML, XeXi^ofMi, all passive. For pf. act. ctpriKa is used (see ftirov). 
Aiym, yather, arrange, count (Attic only in comp.), X4^w, iXt^a, -efXoxo, 

etXeyjMi or XiXey/uu, iXix^ijy (rare) ; 2 a. p. iX4yrfi^ ; [2 a. m. iX&yiir/y 

(X^KTo, imper. X^^o, inf. X^^i, pt. Xiy/Aevos)], [The Horn, forms 

Xi^ofML, iXi^dfirjp, tXe^, and iXiyfAiiP, in the sense />tit to rest, rest, are 

generally referred to stem Xcx-, whence X^x^'* *c.] 
A((iM* (Xiff--), /eat;0, Xeirput, XiXeififMi, iXeUpBrfp ; 2 p. X^Xocva ; 2 a. iXirotf, 

iXiirdfiw- See § 95. 
[AiXaCo|&ai, desire eagerly. Ep. p. XeXltiftai, XeXirjfjihof, eager.] 
A£ovo|Mi (or XlrofMi, rare), supplicate, [iXurdnvif, 2 a. iXirdfiny]. 
[Ao^«i^ Epic for Xot^w ; Xoiaofuit, Ade<ra, Ao€(rd/iip.] 
Ao^ bathe, toash, regular ; generally drops v in Attic and is contracted ; 

as XoOfULi, iXovro, Xoi9/Acvot. 
A^ hose, see §§ 96 and 106 ; 2 a. m. iXi^ftifif (as pass.), Xiiro and Xvro. 

Ma£yo)iai (imv-), be mad, [f. ftayovfMi Hdt.,] Ilfirfm [Ep. 'dfiifp], 2 p. fUfirfmi 

am mad, 2 a. p. ipAvy^M. 
Ma£o|MU (am-), setk^ fidtrofuu, ifULffd/irt"' Chielly Epic. 
MavOdvw {fM0'), learn, futBifCoiuu, /le/jidBrjiea ; 2 fl. I^imBw. 
Mdofuu, only in contract form fici^juat (imper. fuJko or Audtf'o, inf. fAQ&0at, pt. 
' fuij/ieyoi), desire eagerly ; 2 p. (^i^/uaa) § 130, 1 [part. fiefUtifbt {-Qtos or 

-^of). A second p. fjJ/ioya {fiey-) supplies the singular of {fii/ioa). 
"Nldpva^m, \fight (subj. fidppufMi, imp. /idpi^o) ; a. ifMpvdffBvpf. Poetic. 
Mdotrw iiMy-), knead, fid^w, &c. regular ; 2 a. p. ifAdyrp^. 
Mdxo|ieu [Ion. /lax^o/iac], ^j^Af, f. fMxov/Mi [Hdt. /iax^oofuu, Horn, /mix^o- 

/Mit or ftax Vo/MiOi P* A^Mx^/'a^ &• ifMxt<rdfi'ifif [Ep. also ifMX'n<^dfirpf ; 

Ep. pres. part. /Mx^U/ieyos or /iax€o«^/Liei'Of]. 
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[McSofMU ifiedc-), think of, plan, fied'^ofiai (rare). Epic] 

Mc^-ftiiii, send away ; like Ci))u. [Hdt. p. pt. fiefierifji^vos.] 

MiipofiOi (fJi-ep-), obtain, [Ep. 2 p. 3 sing. i/Afutpe ;] impers. etfiAprat, it is fated, 

elfjMpfUimj (as subst. ), Fate. 
M^XXm (/ia€\X6-), intend, augm. i/i- or iffi- ; ^t^XX^w, ifU\\ii<ra^ § 98, 3. 
M4X» (/acXc-), concetn, care for, fuX-fyrta [Ep. fi^X-^ofiat, 2 p. At^jUiyXa] ; fie/ii- 

\7ffMi [Ep. fjJfifiXerai, fUftpXero, for fiefUXrfrai, fiefUXtiro] ; {i/ieXiffBrpf) 

fukriSeLs. M^Xci, »( concerns, impers. ; fUXi^ei, ifUKrfffe, /ufUXriKe. 
M^fiovc^ desire, 2 perf. with no present. Ionic and poetic. See |Jido | ua. 
M^VM, remain, f. fievQ [Ion. fiei^^w], ifietva, fuiUviiKa., 
Mcp|ii)pl{«», ponder, fiepfirjpl^ta, ifiepfiiifH^i (rarely -era). Poetic. 
M^i8o|uu, d(Stn«e, /ii^oftai, ifiif<rdfirjp. Poetic. 
Mi|Kao|&ai. (fiaic-, /ii7i:-)» ^eat, [2 a. part. /iaKc^i^ ; 2 p. part. /ufAiiKtis, fUfuC^ 

Kvla ; 2 pip. ipAfiriKov.'] Chiefly Epic. 
MCyvii|u and )fcUry«» (au7-), mtx, /aI^o;, #au^, fU/uy/uu, iyix'^W > 2 a. p. ^/i£- 

^ijy ; 2 a. m. ifutcro and /u/kto for ifUyero ; fat. pf. /lefd^ofmi. 
MifiWjo'KM (Aim-), fiefntmf. Mid. remember; parfyrta, e/an/iffa, pi^iivrffiai, remem^ 

ber, iparfyr&jjv (as mid. ) ; futijadijaopuii, for/jaofMi, fUfurfyropuni ; ipanjtrdpkrip 

(poet.). M^|iVf||ieu (memini) has subj. fii/Aiwpuu or pxpa^Qfuu, opt. 

fupafifATfif or /jxfufifirflf, imper. pJfuniao, inf. /jxfufijffOai, pt. fiepanffUi^ot. 

[From Ep. pa^dtx^puu come i/unbovro, funabpuevos, &c. § 124, 1]. 
MvKdo|ieu (/tvic-), be^Zoir, 2 p. /UfWKa ; [Ep. 2 a. au^koi^.] 



N. 

NaU (wi-)» ''"'^^ Hvoffffo, ivdffOrfP, hoffffd/ifp^. Poetic. 

Noorirw, «to^, [tva^a,] pivac/iai. 

Nc|u» (w/ne-), distribute, f. i^auS, 'ivt/ta, vevifitfKa, yev^/Afifuu, ivefApipf, 

N4o|MU, ^, oome, or (as future) will go. Chiefly poetic. 

1. N<« (»^v-), wnm, -Hvewra, -vivevKa ; f. m. part, vewro^/txwt, 

2. Nitt, ^p up, Hn/fffa, viyrjpMi OT'vitnfffffMi. 

3. N<« and v^0», q»n, m^w, itnrra, kvifirp^ ; [Ep. a. m. injcroi^o.] From 

vi|^«», Ion. vijpfvo., vi(if(TtLi, &c. 
NC|«i, later vivrta (k(/3-), tntuA, y^^w, lyi^a, vhiiipMi, ['M,(l*d7fifJ] 
No^«>, Mtnit, perodve, iwfyrw, &c., regular in Attic. [Ion. ivwra, -vhwKo, 

O. 

('08v-), be angry, stem with only [Horn. ^bSvcdpLifv, ddiitdvapmi], 
"Oln {6d; d^e-), smell, h^ifau [loii. 6t^(T(a\ &^a [Ion. Aj'ecra], 2 p. t^uia 
(late), [pip. 65(6d€(y Hom.] 
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OtYW)u and ot*y«», ojoeti, o^, $^ [Ep. also &l^]t -l^ryjuai, a. p. part. 

olx^els. See dv-olywiiu 
OZoffcai, think, in prose generally oZ/mic, ^rpf ; oli/jirofMUt ^vpf, [Ep. act. 

ot(a (only 1 sing.), often 6t(a ; dtofxaif d'C&dfirjif, iltrOrfv,] 
OZxo|Mi^ {olx^-)t begone, olx'fi<roiukiy otxuKa or ^x^f^ [^P* VX^^ttf Ion. 0^17- 

/oai or ^xVM^h doubtful in Attic]. 
'OXurOdvM, rarely 6\iff$aly<a {6\ur$'), slip [Ion. c&M<r^i}0'd, diklffBriKa] ; 2 a. 

&\ur0ov, 
"OXXvfiv, rarely dXK^u {6\-), destroy, lose, f. 6\C) [6\4ff(a, 6\4(a], SXeo-o, -d\<&' 

\€Ka ; 2 p. ^(tfXa, penah. Mid. SKKvimu, perish, dXoD/uai, 2 a. ibXdfirjif, 

In prose generally dir-iXXv/*c. 
*'Ofkw;ii and 6^vif» {6fA; dfio-), swear, f. 6/AOvfMi, &iMffa., 6fiU&fiu>Ka, dfjuifio* 

o-fMi (with 6fid)fioTat), (bfjkiOriP and (J^/idaffifv ; d/JMcBi/iffOfun, 
'OfA^fiTwiJii {6fiof3y'), wipe, 6fi6p^v, -^fiop^ ; dw-ofiopxBels. 
'Ov£vT])fci (dra-), benefit, iirfyru, Amjca, CrHfiipf ; Mftrofjuu ; 2 a. m. ^Mifirfif 

or fjnHitktjv (rare) [Horn, imper. ^^170*0, pt. dyi^/ueras]. 
'Opa» (<J3r-), ««, imperf. ^(i/jwv [Ion. fi/xiw or ^peoi', § 124, 1] ; Syffofuu, 

iibpdKa or i&pdKa, idtpafuii. or &fAfmi, (btpSvp^ ; 2 p. /{xanra (Ion. and poet.). 

For 2 a. eliov, &c. see ctSov. 
"OpEYw, reacA, ^/i^^w* <S^/>«^* [Ion. Apeypai Horn., p. p. 3 sing, ^pcup^arai, 

pip. 6/>fa;/o^x<^'''^>] ^P^X^W* 
'Opwiii (d/[>-), raise, raiMe, ({/xrw, (bpaa, 2 p. tf/w/M (as mid.); [Ep. 2 a. d^/)4poy.] 

Mid. rise, rush, [f. dpovfAai, p. d/)c6/E>6/uai,] 2 a. ibfibfitpf (with A/>ro, [imper. 

0p<ro, 5/)7€0, ({p<r€v, inf. &p0ai,'\ part ^/a6m>s). Poetic. 
*0p^9i» or 6p^iTT«* (i/)v7-)» ^^i'* ^P^^f (bpvfyi, 'dptbpvxa (rare), 6p{&pvyfMi 

(rarely &pvy/juu), ibpi^x^ri^ ; 2 f. p. -i/)uxijtf-o/ioi ; [t^pu^d/ttip^, caused to dig, 

Hdt.] 
'0<r<^aCvo}&eu (&r0p-), «me2?, 6<r<l>fyfyrotun^ Cia<l>pMiiff (rare), 2 a. m. 

OuTd», wound, o^ii^ta, otrffirfp ; [Ep. 2 a. 8 sing. oCra, inf. obrltumi and 

oirdjxev ; mid. odrd/uvot as pass.] 
Ovrdj^w, wound, oi/rdau, oihaffa, oUrofffMi, 

'O^tCkM ((J0ecXe-, tJ^X-), § 108, 4, II.) [Ep. reg. i^Xw], otse, ou^At, <J0€t- 

XiJiTw, t&0eiX7<ra, (i&0€ai7ica ?) a. p. pt. 64>€i\ri$€it ; 2 a. &4tc\w, used in 

wishes (§ 251, Note 1), O that! 

'0<^Xio-Kdv<» (6^X-), 6e guiUg, incur (a penalty), 60Xi^w, &tfi\if(ra (rare), 

^Xi^xa, &<f>\rifMi ; 2 a. c&^Xop (inf. and pt. sometimes <{0Xeiy, Jl^XoyK). 

n. 

IlaC^w (irai-), sport, irat^oOfiai, hraiffti, xivaiKa (later), t'/rcutf/Mti. 
IlcUai, strike, voUato (poet. xoiVw), twaiffa, 'vhrauca^ iraUrSipf. 
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IIiSXXm (iraX-), brandish, hrriXa, TewdXfMt ; [Horn. 2 a. dfAweraXtby, as if from 

TriraXw ; irdXro for ^irdXcro.] 
(Ilaofiai^ imaginary pres.), acquire, whence Tda-opai (a), vhtdtMi^ iwcurd- 

liTfp, Poetic. See irariofMU. 
napavo|Uo>, transgress law, augm. wapip; irapaycv; § 105, 1, Note 2. 
Ilapoivco, insult {as a drunken mem), imp. ixap^ow ; Tapoar/jaia, iwap^ 

vritra, Trerap^^Ka, iTrap(fiyT^rjv, 
TIaay» (to^-, reyd-), suffer, Teuropai (for Trepd-ffOftai), 2 p. xhrwda [Hom. 

irhrwrOe and Tcira^ta] ; 2 a. iiradw, 
Hari^^jox (ira-), eat, trdaoiJAi (a), Iraffdfiijp ; [Ep. pip. Terdfffirfif.^ Ionic 

and poetic. See (ir<io|ieu). 
IIcCOm (iTi^-), persuade, welaw, &c. regular (§ 16) ; 2 p. irhroida, trust, [Ep. 

ivHiBpjiv, pip. for ^Tcirof^€i/icy ;] poet. 2 a. eirt^oi' and iin06fi.rpf. 
1Itk6^» (ircXaS; irXa-), xeXde*; or weXdOu), bring near, come near, f. ireXw (for 

xeXdo-w), ^^Xa<ra, ir^TrXrjftai, iireXdffdtpr and ^irXd^ip^ (trag. ) ; [2 am. 

irX'fifAijr, approached.] 
UiKn and ircXofuiv, be, imp. tireXov, iveXS/itfy [syncop. tirXc, IrXeo (lirXcv), 

eirXcTO, for lireXe, &c. j so iiri-irXdfievos and xcpi-irXiyLtews]. 
n^lMFo, send, xipAf/u, &c., regular, except perf. iriropApa, 
II4p8o|iai (7ro/)5-), Lat. pedo, -vapdT^trofMi, 2 p. Trdwopda, 2 a. -eirapSov, 
nipOo (ir^-), destroy, sack, vipata, ivcpaa, [Ep. 2 a. iirpaBov, ixpa06/irjp (as 

pass.), with inf. ir^/)^ai.] Poetic. 
Uiva^ or it^ttw (ireir-, § 108, i, I.), coofc, x^^w (?), Iirefo, TchrefAfuu, 

ncTd¥W|jii (irrra-), expand, verdvia (irerw), hriraffa, x^ra/uu (xcT^acrfiai 

late), hrcrdadrfp, 
n^TOfiOi (tt€-, TTtt-), ^y, irrfyropMi (poet. irenj<ro/Mat), 2 a. m. iirrSfJLvy' 

From tirraiMU (rare), 2 a. Himpf (poet.) and ^irrdfirpf. The forms 

wer&rTjfxai and iiroTi^Briif (Dor. -djuat, -d^iji') belong to Trordofmi. 
n^l7W|ti (iro7-)» fi"^* freeze, ir/j^ia, ^iriy^a, iTn/pcBw (rare and poet.); 2 a. p. 

ivdyTflf ; 2 p. xiirriya, be fired; [Ep. 2 a. m. icaT-^iy/cro.] 
n£)fcirXi)|&i (rXa-), fill, irXiJo-w, ^irXi}o-a, x^Xiy^a, TirXrfapMi, irXi/iaSipf; [Ep. 

2 a. m. iirXiifirpf.] 
n£)iirpT||&i {rrpa-), bum, trp-ffata, twpvfaa, vhrptipuiu and iriirpnifffpai, ivp^Brp^', 

[Ion. fut. pf. verrp'fyTopaL.'] Kindred to rrpifiia, blow. 
IIivvo*K«> and invvw^ (ttpv'), make wise, chiefly Epic; [wiiryviMi, be wise, 

part. Tremn^/j^vos, wise.] See irvcoi. 
UCvm (iri-, iro-), drink, fut. Tiofiou ; xiiruKa, Wiro/Mw, ivbdrpf ', 2 a. 

eiriov, 
TLwpaiTKm {vepa-, trpa-), sdl, [Ep. irepdffu, iirdpaira,] jriirpaKO, irirpafuu 

[Hom. xcTreprffUvos], iirpdOi/pf [Ion. -17/uai, -ly^iyi'] ; fut. pf. irerpdffOfMu 

The Attic uses dvoHihaopAi and dxeddfirjp in fut. and aor. 
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Uivrm (ir€T-, § 108, 8), ./&//, f. v€<roOfJMt [Ion. treaio/Mi] ; p. rhrTUKOLf part. 

ireirrc6$ [Ep. xcirriyt^f or -ct&$] ; 2 a. iireffov [Dor. eircTw], 
IIXd|;«» (7rXa77-), cause to wander ^ iirXay^a. Pass, and Mid. irXa^o^Lai, wan- 
der^ irXdy^ofMi, will watkder, irrKdyx^il^t wandered. Ionic and poetic. 
nXcKM, pUtU, knit, vX^^w, &c. regular ; perf. ir^xXoxa or irixXexa (rare) ; 

2 a. p. -eTXdKffv. 
TTkin (xXeu-), sail, TrXe^ffofiat or vXevcovfiai, ^wXewra, xhrXevKa, ircirXci}- 

cfMi. § 123, Note 1. 
nX'^o-o-w or irX^TTw {TrXay-), strike, irXiJ^w, tirXiy^a, x^XiryAW^ iTrXifixOv^ 

(rare) ; 2 p. ir^irXi;7a (rare) ; 2 a. p. iirX-ffyrpf (in comp. ^irXd7i7v) ; 

2 f. pass. irXrfyfiiToiMi and irXd7^o/<at ; fat. pf. ircirXiJ^ofiot ; [Ep. 2 a. 

irhrXnjyov (or ^ircirX-), ircTXin^6/aiyi'.] 
IIv^w (irj^v-)» ^"'j breathe, 7rv€^<TojMi and iryevcroO/iai, ivvewra, -vhrvevKa, 

For TcirviJfMi, see trtvvo'Ktt. 
(IIop-), ^nw, atf<rf, stem whence 2 a. (ropov, p. p. virpwai, it is fated (with 

TreirpufUtnj, Fdte)* See |ic^o|Jtau 
npcLo-ow or wpdrrw (vpay-), do, irpd^o?, &c. regular ; fut. pf. wewpd^ofMi ; 

2 p. xhcpdya, have fared (well or i//). 
nrdpwijuu (irra/)-), sneeze; 2 aor. Irrapoi' [^Ta/)6/iijy], (^irrdpiyi') wrapcls. 
nr/jo-o-w (irraK-, irnyic-), ootoer, (xnj^a, tiTTifxo., 2 a. -cirTaKOv, [Ep. ifara- 

iTTi^iji' dual, as if from-€irTi7y ; 2 p. pt. ireirTrjiis]. 
nvv0dvo|ieu, poet. vf^i6o|ieu {irv$-), hear, enquire, redaofMi [Dor. irevo-oO/Mii], 

iriwwrfiai ; 2 a. iirv06fi,riv. 



'PcUvtt (^M»-, /5a^), sprinUe, jtavQ, tppdva [Ep. Ipp«ur<ra], ippeurfuu [Horn. 

eppddaTcu, eppddaro], (ippdyBrpf) ^aySels, Ionic and poetic. 
•PdnTw (^a0-), s^iVc^, -^d^w, eppayf/a, ippafi/mt ; 2 a. p. ipp6.(l>r(p. 
•Pf't* (^67-), for l/i)«w, cfo, ^^«, ^/)c^ (rarely ^/9/9c|a); [Ion. a. p. kexBel-n, 

'P<» {p€v-),flow, Ikj^ofMi, ippewa, ippiiriKa.; 2 a. p. ippiipf ', ^v^opai. 

fPc-), stem of ctpriKa, etprifuu, eppijOrpf (ippiBupf), See ctirov. 

•P^7W|ii (^7-, ^iry., JMTY'), break, ^iff^ta, ippv^a, [-epptntMi rare, ipp^Oip^ 

rare ;] 2 a. p. ippdynv ; ^y/jaofmi ; 2 p. tpporfa, be broken, 
'Piy^w (^t7-)* shudder, lnyfi<r<a, dppLyrfca, 2 p. ^p/)t7a (as pres.). 
*PiY^, shiver, regular ; inf. ^t7tav or piyovp, § 123, Note 3. 
'PCnTw (/3t^-), throw, piyj^fa, ippi\f/a (poet, epirf/a), ^ppi<f>a, fppififMi [poet, /i^- 

pLfi/Mi, Horn. pip. ^/o^piiTTo], €ppi(f>dri» ; 2 a. p. ippLipriu ; jiuf>$ii<Topjon. 
*P^&wv|u (^>-), strengthen, ippwra, ippw/uu (imper. epptoffo, farewell), ip' 

ptinrBrfy, 
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SoCfM* {(rap-), weep, aor. (finjpo) pt. cnjpay ; 2 p. ci<riipa^ grin, esp. in part. 

ffefftipJfS (perhaps from another stem <rap-). 
Spcvwiii (<r/3€-), extingmsh, <r/3^<rw, ^(r/3c<ro, -e<r/3ij/fo, i<r$€<rtMi, ^cpieBw I 

2 a. ^<r/3i7i' ; <r/3iJ<ro/iai. . , n 

Scf«, «/iaJl«, <re/(rw, ^<r«<rtt, <r^<r6iJta, <r^<r€«r/*ot, ^<rcf<r^i;i' [Ep. imp. *(r<r€£orroJ. 
2c^' ((TV-), move, urge, a. ?cr<rei;o, ifftrevdfirn^ ; ScffvfMi, iffffi^Bw or i<rjlie7jif ; 

2 a. m. ^trtf-jJ/iip' (with ^<rvTo, <r&ro, fft^fuvos). Poetic. 
S*im ((Tax-), ro«, <r#«, 2 p. (riffrpra (as pres.), 2 a. p. iirdxrp^. 
^KA6ywiu (tric63a.), «ialter, f. <ricc«« (for criceSdira;), ^(rW5a(ra, {iffK4S<ur^) 

iiTKcdofffUvos, iffK€8d<T$rjv. 
SkIXX^ ((TicaX-, (T/cXa-), c^^y "P, [Ep. a. ^cr^iyXa,] ^cricXijica ; 2 a. i<rK\7p^. , 

Sird», rfmtr,-<nrd(rw {S), l<nra<ra, loiroico, l^ffwaafMi, i(nrdaerpf. 

2irc£pa» (irire/)-), «>«^» <^«/>"» ^<nr«/)d, (ffvapfiai ; 2 a. p. i<nrdpny. 

Sir^v8«, /wur a /iftafibn, <nrcf(rw, iinrciaa, tiTveurpm, g 16, 3 iand 5. 

SrcCpM (<rrt/36.), <r«w/, tVrei^a, iffTiprjfMi. Poetic. 

2rcXX» ((TreX-), wn^, <rr6X« [irrcX^w], tirretXa, iffrakKa, i&ToKpm ; 2 a. p. 

iffrdXTpr ; -<rraXi^o/acu. 
2Tlf»Y», foiw, ffTipica, ?<rT€p^a ; 2 p. tffropya, 

2Topcvw|U or OT^wlw ((rrope-), <rTopQ (for (rropiffui), i<rr6p€<ra, [i(rrop4<r0rip.] 
2Tpc<^, ^wm, <rf/)^^w, effrpafifiai, 4(rTp44»0w rare [Ion. ^(jrpd^^iji'] ; 2 a. p. 

. iarpd^rfk. 
2Tp^vw|u, same as oropevwjti ; irrptlxrw, i<rrpwra, $<rrp(aiuu, 
SrvylM (<rru7-), (frcoK/, i<rr^Tt<ra [etrrv^a], [^<mJ7i7«fa,] itrrvrffirpf ; 2 f. p. 

ffTvyi^ofiai ; [Ep. 2 a. Itrriryoi^.] 
2^dXXc» (<r0aX-), ^P, <fetelVc, <r^aXw, ^tf^iyXa, ^&if>a\)iAi ; 2 a. p. i<rif>d\ffi^. 
2(&]^M (<''o-)» *ow^> «r<^«, iffaxra, triacika, (rio'wa'pM or <r^<r«/adt, i<f(ii$ipf. 



(Ta7-)» »«^» stem with [Horn. S a. pt. TcrayA^]. See rfl, t^e, take, iii Lex. 

(ToXe-), full form of (rXa-). See tXAc*. 

TapcUrrw (ra/)ax-)» <^wftir6, rapd^w, &c. regular. t?»P- P^- (^^P^*) i^*^P^ 

XtSs, disturbed; pip. TCTpiJx^i.] 
Twro-w (ra7-)» arrange, rd^w, &c. regular ; 2 a. p. ^(l7'?»' ; rerd^d/uu, 
TcCvM (rei'-), ««refcA, rc^w, ^'recya, rirtLKa, rirafuu, irddtiP. § 109, Note 1. 
T^|iv« (rc/A-, r/te-) [Ion. Tdp^^w], cui, f. rcAtS, rtfrMijica, t4tii7j/mi, ^ii-ffi^ ; 

2 a. €T€iMP, iTcp.bp.-nv (or fraAt-). See rit^-yw. 
(T€|L-), ^n</, stem with only [Hom. redupl. 2 a. rirpxiv or erer/WF]. 
T^pirw (ra/w-, rpair-), amuse, Wp^w, erepx/za, MpipOriP [Ep. irdp^ip^, 2 a. p. 

irdpirriv (with subj. rpaire£«), 2 a. m. (r)eTa/)ir6/AH- 
rr^piroiMis fcecoww <fry, 2 a. p. iripffrpf. Fut. T<p<r« in Theoc.] . , 
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[TctCyi|uu, Horn, perf.; generally ip port. rertrifjiAvos, with rerirn&s, both 

passive, dejected, tnubled.] 
{Tir^Mv or iTtTfiov {Kom.)^ Jbund, for re-Tc/x-w. See (TC|fc-).] 
Tcvx« {rvx-f '»'»'*■)> prepare, make, reiJ^w, ^cv^a, [Ep. rereuxa as pass.,] 

rirvyfit^i [Ep. rerciry-], in^Sip^ [Ion. irej&x^W i Ep. 2 a. rirvKov, tctv- 

ic6fii7r ; fut. pf. T€tci;^o/ia<u]. 
T^KM (roic-), in«&, rijfw, In/^a, hripcfiipf (rare) ; 2 a. p. ^rdjcj;!' ; 2 p. r^ica 

(as mid.). 
TCOijiu (^€-), put; see § 126. 
TCktm (reic-), fcey*^ Wn^r /»fA, H^ofAai (poet, also Wfw), ^efo (rare), ^^- 

X&V^ (rare) ; 2 p. riroKa ; 2 a. h-cKov, ireKbfirfv, 
TCvit (rt-), /wy, rlaut, frura, t^tiko, -rirurfAai, 'irlaBrpf. 
TiTpoM {rpa-), bore, irprjira, rirpri/iai. 

Tvrp4krK» {rpo-), wound, rpii^u, irpia<ra, r^rpvfjuu, irpi&Orpf, 
TXdw, bear, dare, syncop. for {raXa-ut), pres. not classic ; f. rXi/iffOfMU, [Ep. 

a. IrdXaffffo,] p. rh-XriKa with (rirXaa) J 130, 1 [Ep. part. rerXrfil^] ; 

2 a. hXriv [Dor. irXdv], Poetic. 
[T|i^JY«» {r/Miy-), cut, poet, for W^w 5 rfi'^w (rare), ir/irf^a, 2 a. iriunyov, 

iriAdyypf {rftdytp for ^/tdYiya-eu').] 
Topi«» (ro^-), pierce, [-to/mJo-w,] rarely rerofr/jw, [Mprfffo, 2 a. fro/>oi^.] 
Tp4vw [Ion. r/xiiriii], fum, rpiypv, frpey/^a, rirpo^Hi (rarely rh-pa^), rirpapi^ 

puu, (rpi^Orpf [Ion. ^/xi^^Tv] ; a. m. irpefd/iip^ ; 2 a. Irpdrr/p, h-pa- 

ir6firfy, [Ep. frpawoy,] § 109, 8. This verb has aU the six aorists. 
Tp^^ {Bpe4>-, § 17, 2, Note), nourish, 0p4y/^(a, frpeyf/a, rirpoifta, riepofificu^ 

iOpi^rpf (rare) ; 2 a. p. irpA^ifv, [Ep. 2 a. /rpa^y as pass.] 
Tp^X*> (^/>ex-> § 17, 2, Note, «/do/a-), mn, f. bpapjovprn ('0p4^o/Mi only in 

comedy), l^/)e{a (rare), dedpd/iriKa, -SeSpdfiiifMu ; 2 p. -S^SpofM (poet.), 

2 a. f^pa/wif, 
Tp({«» (rp«7-), squeak, [2 p. rtrpiya as present.] 
Tp^«» (rpvxo-)» exhaust, [t/emJ^w,] p. p. part, rerpux^f^^f' 
Tp^ftyti <Tpo7-), ^nato, rpd^fuu, [-irpiff^a,] -rirpiay/iai ; 2 a. frpajw. 
TvYX^w (^^-t '•««%-)» **'» happen, rei^ofiat, (Ep. ^«Jx'?<''<*»l reriJxiyico or 

rirevx"' 5 2 a. (hxrxov, 
Tihmi (twt-), <^tX:e, Twmjo'ca, Iru^a (^iJirTiy<ra later), rirvfi/iM, ; 2 a. Irv- 

iror (rare), ir^ypf (poet.) ; rvirril^ofJMi (as pass.). 
Ti^ (^v^-y § 17, 2, Note), mtM svno^ «moX», ri$vnfuu, 2 a. p. 'MipniP, 

Y. 

'Yiria^Wo|iai, poet, and Ion. ^vivypyuai (strengthened from inrixopuu), 
promise, inroox'^ofMi, inriffxtl*^*'* (inrtax^Bipf) once in inrwrxiBrfrL 
(Plat.) ; 2 a. m. inrcffx^M'W' 

T», rain, (l<rw, d<ra, ^afuu, HffBrfp. [Hdt. fkropuu as pass.] r^r^r^n]o 
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^alvm (^ay-), show, f. <l>ayQ [<l>avi(»>], a. l^iTva, ri^payKa, r4<f>affiuu (§ 113, 
Note 4), i4>dvOrfy ; 2 a. p. i<pdintpf ; 2 p. x^^iym ; f. m. ^awC/uu^ f. p. 
<fKurri<TOfjLai; [Ep. it^. 2 aor. 4>6^<tk€, appeared.] See § 97. 
♦aw, shine (pres. late), [Horn, imperf. 4>d€, fut. pf. x€^i}<r€Tai.] 
4»cC8o|iiai (0td-)i '/'are, ipeiaofmi [Horn, xe^tdi^o/uat], i^urdiirfi^, [Hom. 2 a. 

(^cv-, ^a-), M, stems whence [Hom, ir/^a/iat, ire^iJo-o/Acu ; 2 a. redapl. 
Tri<l>vw or tir€<f>vw, with part, ir^^i^o;}']. 

^c'ptt (o^, ^wic-, ^€7if-), 6eor, f. ofirw, a. rjyeyKa, p. iyi/pfoxa, ivi^yey/jMi, a. p. 
ip^dipf ; 2 a. rfveyKoy ; ivex^'^ofxai and olffO-fyrofuu ; otaofuni (some- 
times as pass. ) ; ijveyKdfiypf. [Ion. ^ycuca and -a/tiTv, rjtfeucoyf M/pciyfiaiy 
•^pcLx^ $ Hdt. dv- jxrat, inf. from aor. {iira ; Hom. aor. imper. oZcre for 
o7<ro«', pres. imper. 0^/wc for ^^pcrc]. 

^cvY«* (0v7-)» y^«» 0e«5^oA"M and tpev^ovfuu, 2 p. W^tvya (§ 116, Note 2), 
2 a. i4>vyov ; [Hom. p. part. xe0v7/4^wj and xc^u^'.irej.] 

^fuC (0a-), say, 4>ii(rut, itftttaa. ; p. p. imper. ire^dadcj, part, ire^curfi^t. 
For other forms and inflection, see § 129, IV. 

^Odvw (0^a-), anticipate, ^Odffu and 4>6'fyroijm, l0^a<ra, [^^^aira ;] 2 a. act. 
?0^i7v (like 6<rTi7»'), [Ep. 2 a. m. ^^d/Ltcwj.] 

^Of(p«* (0^6/9-), corrupt, f. ^^e/oii) [Ion. -tfiOepita, Ep. 0^^/)<ra;], i<p$€ipa, 1^ 
^a/wca, €«peapfiai', 2 a. p. i4>edpri¥ ; 2 p. di'iif>0opa ; f. m. 4>e€pov/uu 
[Hdt. 0^ap/o/iai]. 

^eCvw [Ep. also 0^(w], tOBWte, cfecay, 0^£(rw, l^uro, l^^t/iat, i<f>0ierfy ; 2 a. m. 
^0^(it*i;*' [subj. 4>ei(atMi, opt. ^^f/ii?" for 4>ei'i-/iw, imper. 3 sing. ^f<r«w, 
inf. 0^f<rdai], part. </>ei/ieyos. Chiefly poetic. The present is generally 
intransitive ; the future and aorist active are transitive. 

*iXI« (^X-), fowf. 0tXi><r«, &c. regular. [Ep. a. m. i<f>iUfiw; u^. pres. 
^tXiJ/Ltemt, from Aeolic 0iXi7/a.] 

*P<iS« (0/>««-)» teff» ^P'^^^w* ^c- regular. [Ep. 2 a. ir44>padov or ^^0/)o8oir.] 

*^, pvrftfce, 4>^u, i<f>v<ra, ir^0u/ca, 6e (6y nature), with 2 p. (W0ua) § 130, 
1 ; 2 a. t4>vv, be, be brni ; 2 a. p. eViJiyv. 



X<a;« (xa«-), ytWrf, retire (pres. only in dvo-x^ifw), [Ep. f. X^^roiiM, Kexa- 

d'fyrw (causative), 2 a. xixadov (cans.), 2 a. m. K€Kad6/iw H a. m. 

ixo^A/^V^ (Epic, once in Xen. 8ta-x<i<ra<r^at). 
Xo£fK0 (xap-, xatp«-)» rejoice, xaipi^w, Kex^p-qKa, Kcxdpvf^^ "id Kix^-pfuu, 

2 a. p. ^x^iP'?"* [Ep. 2 a. m. K€xap6fi'ny ; 2 p. pt. KcxapV**^ f ^^ P^- 

icexapi5<J'w, Kexap-qiTOfiai. ] 
XavSdvtt (xa^-» X«»'5-)» ^o?c?,[x«^«'oA"»*» 2 p. /c^wSo (as pres.), 2 a. ^x«*<»'-] 

Chiefly Epic. 
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XdcTKw, later x"^^^^ lx^')» 9^P^f ^* x^^f^^M^'y ^ P> i^^XW^ (^ pres.)» 2 a. 

€xayoy. Poetic. 
Xe^o> {x^S-)f fut. xc<roD/iai (rarely x^<»'OAwiO» fX^<''»» 2 p. -K^xoda ; 2 a. cxe- 

(Tov (rare) ; p. p. part. Kex^fffUvoi, 
Xc» (xv-, X^»^-)» /><>"'*i ^- X^t"' [Ep- X««^«]» a- ^X«a [%• ^X«va], KixvfMi, ix^- 

$r]v ; 2 a. m. ex^M-W* 
'X.6<af heap up, x^^^t ix^^^* -ir^XW*** «r^XW<r/Aat, ix<j^<fBip'. 
(Kpaxay^ and xpaur)!-), at;er<, Ae//7, stem whence [Horn. x/>a(^MV<^> ^XP<^~ 

fffJiTfffa ; 2 a. l^aurfjMp], 
XpfiofiOi, use, perhaps mid. of x/>dw ; xP'h^^i"^* ^XP^^M^* i^^VM^h ^"XP"^ 

aOypf, For x/>^«* [Hdt. xp«'»'aO» ^*^-> s®® § ^23, Note 2. 
Xpau, ^loe omcles, xp^^t ^Xt"l^^ k^xjPI'^^ (l&^er), Kixp^l*^ (-riiMt. ?), 

ixpT^^V^' Mid. oon«u/^ an ono^/c. § 123, Note 2. 
Xp*^ (impers.), irreg. contr. for xP^h ^^^ <^ need, (one) ought, must, subj. 

XPV* opt* XP^ht inf. xP^yai (poet. XP^") J iniperf. xP^i' or ^^y ; 

f. xp^^f- '-A-irrf-Xptj, t^ suffices, inf. diroxp%, imperf. Air^xpj;, [Ion. 

dvoxp?, i-voxpav, dir^xpa ;] dxox/)i><ret, dvixptiae. Xpjj and xpS (for 

Xpdeis, xpd^O ai^ rarely used in the sense of xfiit^'-^y XPVt'^h vM, ttxmL 
Xp£«», anoint, sting, xj^^^ ^XP^^t K^KptfMi (or -urfiat), ixplffBrfy, 



^^« (^vy-), cool, ^i5^«, /^^a, ^^f/vy/Mi, kf^drpf ; 2 a. p. irpi^ip or 
(generally later) iy/^&yrfv, 

a. 

*fi6c«» (c&^-), push, Hxriti (poet, (^^i^tro;], cwo'a [Ion. S>(ra\, fw(F/jMi [Ion. 

-fiMrfuu], 'itixrdriv ; (baS'fia'ofiai ; a. m. iuMrdfiriy [Ion. <^<l;4^y]. 
'fiWofuU) buy, imp. iwyodfjir/v or tbtfo^iirtv ; dnr/jaofAai, ii&mifiai, iogy^rjy. 

Classic writers use ^ptd/tip (§ 126) for later ibturfffdfiffif (or ivi^dfArfy). 



THE END. 
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